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PREFACE. 



The establishmeiit of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Social Science io October, 1857, was the practical recognition of the 
FnndfAB th«t Mind is equally the rabjeot of fixed law with Matter. 
Tbe dupntea touoluiig Will and KeoMrity hare hitherto been 
T^arded as idle metaphysical oontroversy, having no praetieat TMralt ; 
but Free Will implies contingency or chaooe, and contingency is fatal 
to Law, and without Law there oan be no Soienoe { lor Soienoe is the 
power to pfediot the fittoxe from the past^ by the aid of known, fized^ 
and determinate law, ezoltiding all oontingency. Philoeophioal Neoes- 
sity, then, and Law are the same thing ; and instead of the efforts to 
establish its truth being idle and worthless, its recognition must be the 
base of all progreH, and oau alone enable Social Soienoe to take its plaoe 
bj the side of Physical, or indeed to deserve the name of Sdenoe at alL 
The object of this work is to inquire how far our present knowledge will 
enable us to apply this principle to mind and morals as it has hitherto 
been applied to Physics, and to determine thereby the important qnes- 
tbns 0^ What is man I What are his obligations 1 and How may they 
best be performed t 

The writer is aware how impcrfoct a work must be whore so wide a 
range of subject is compressed into so small a compass, and bow un- 
attractive a dry detail of principles, without ornament and without 
illustration, is likely to be with respect to topics which, from their 
ab.strusLMicsH, are ortliuarily distasteful, even when touclieil by a 
master hand aud relieved by all the graces of style. Ambitious as the 
tsak would seem, and wide as is the space to be travelled over, it is not 
so great as it appears if we leave* out all the mere assumption and 
speculation which time has hallowed ttid prejudice sanctified, and are 
guided only by the light of present discovery, aud proved and positive 
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Mianoe; and he troito tiienfora that the Miidiar after trofh, who^ like 

himself, has felt the want of fixed principles in Ethical Philosophy, will 
forgive the imperfections of the manner, and find something to interest 
him in the matter ci the lollowiog pagei. 

Fhyneal ideiioe hae made rapid itiideB, and knowledge haa aeonred 
for UB, to a vast extent, a dominion over earth, sea, and air. But the 
adence of man, which alone can make this power available to the 
incNaae of happinaaa, haa been in a eorreaponding dqgrae ncgleeted, 
and hald to be of laaa importanee than that knowledge whieh tooda 
only to the Inereaae of wealth. The knowledge that men have of 
their own minds, ia ordinarily considered to furnish suflicicut insight 
into human nature, without the aid of mental philosophy ; and in 
Moial and Soeial Soienoe, the opiniona to wbioh th^ are bom, baaed on 
the theok^ of their oonntiy, eonatitnte to moat individnala a atandaid 
of tenth. Hence there is no subjeot on which such various and con- 
flicting opinions exist as upon that of the present inquiry ; people feel 
rather than reaaoo, and these great qneattona are eonaidered ao pnrely 
oontroTaraial, aa to be hitheito inadmiaaible into Britiah Aaaodation^ 
Hedhanio^ and Philoaophieal Institationa, and all other Sooietiea 
devoted to the moral and intellectual culture of tlie people. 

Men brought up in the same University, reading the same bookst 
trained by the aame atudiea, oome to oonduaiooa on theae qneationa 
diametiioaUy oppoaite. Aa an illnstration of ihia diverrity of opinion. 
Mi. G. W. Hastings, Hon. Secretary to the Social Science Association, is 
reported to have said at Glasgow, on the 20th of March, 1860 : — " In 
rogard to this Asaodation, as it waa called, for the Promotion of Social 
Sdenoe, he bad heard aeyeral objeetiona made to it. He had heard it 
■aid that there waa no snoh thing as Soeial Soienoe— that the whole 
thiug was a delusion — that the term science was not applicable to the 
puisuits of the Association. He, however, must differ very strongly 
from snoh opiniona. They might not be able to put their propoaitiona 
in the same ezaet forma aa the foUoweia of the physical aciencea had 
been able to do. But it was not very many years sinoe some of the 
exact soieooes themselves wore in the very position in which Social 
Soienoe waa now ; and he thought the philosopher who had written ao 
much upon the aubjeet of Social Science had said truly that it waa the 
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gtMiM of aU iflunoM^ far it embiMed all pvoblflmB ommeoM with 

mankind, morally, intellectiiftUy, physically, and exiKtcd to solve that 
great question — ilow could raen live in a community to the greatest 
adTantage of eaoh other I" On the other haud^ at ihe meetiDg in Lon- 
don, laat year, (1868,) we And the Braaident of the Section on Soeial 
Boonomy, Biehard Monokton Mifaiea, Esq., in his address, repeating 
tiie very objection against which the Secretary protests, fle Kays, ** I 
own I almost prefer the name of ' Social £oonomy' to that of * Sooial 
Seifliioi^' heoanao I haTO always felt that in treating upon aodal qiiee> 
tiooa it ia hardly poniUe to do so in a really seientifio manner." « * 
If all mankind resembled one another ; if you could predicate dis- 
tinctly either of a natiou or an individual what the miod were to be ; if 
yoo eonld distinctly aay that snoh and such a things sooh and such a 
iflrian of aotioosy would prodnoe sneh and snoh a series of resnlt»— then, 
I think, it would he qnite right that we should talk of Soeial Seienee. 
But when we see that, as in the work of education, yon may apply the 
same educational processes to a considerable number of individualB, and 
yet pcoduoe totally diffiarent results ; when we aee the same elements 
of dvilintion giTen to difRBrent nations, and yet those nations pro- 
dneing totally different results, both in their individual eharaeter and 
the place they occupy in the history of the world, I think we shall see 
that there enters into this question an element which is almost oontra- 
diotoiy of strict sdentifio principle* That element is human libeirty, the 
free-will of mankind. Without that free-will no man can have individual 
power of action, no man can call liimself a man ; and this free-will, 
when applied to the community of nations, assuming all the forms of 
public opinion and public estimates ci great queations, this itself so 
modifies the questions of Sooial Economy that I think you will see what 
I mean when I say I much pre&r that definition to the stiktsr one of 
* Social Science. ' *' 

Again, in opposition to this, we find the most advanoed school of 
thinkera rspreaented by Mr. H. T. Buckle^ who lays, ** The actions of 
men behig guided by their antecedents, are in reality never inconsistent, 
but, however capricious they may appear, only forn) one vast scherao of 
univeisal order, of which we in the present state of knowlodgo can 
barely see the outline." He alio says, "It will be aa rare to find an 
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bntoriui who deniet the undemting regalaritj of the mond worid, m 

it no If is to fiud a philosopUer who deuiea the regularity of the material 
world." 

A writer in the « WeBtminstor Renew," (Ooi, 1861,) in an 
•rtide on ProfeMor Ooldwin Smtih, on the Study of Hittory, says, ''Be 

(Mr. Smitli) may think that tho Bciontific viow of history accepts tho 
other horu of the dilemma — the doctrine of Necessity. It does nothing 
of the sort. It stands upon its own ptoot It leaves the antagonistio 
dogmas of metaphysios in their internecine struggles. It aoeepts and 
adopts the practical coucluBiuus of both parties. * * How these two are 
leoonoiled, may still remun an insolable problem in the sgres of meta^ 
physioiana, bnt it has now oeased to possess any intereat or use. Hie 
pxmotioal issne is, that noDe beliere the will to be the Tietim of oinmm- 
stance, and none believe it to transcend the spliere of knowledge. Ju 
the system of a great metaphysician Free-Will and Necessity are two 
oontcadiotoxiss, either of whioh is inooooeivable. With oar iaonlties, 
he says, it is equally impossible to oonoeiTe ehdee combined with 
certainty, as it is to conceive volition without a catise." (p. 307-8.) It 
has been this unwise and unworthy spirit of compromise, this attempt 
to hold both dootrines*-of Free- Will and Necessity,— of not dearly 
woeang that if one is tme the other must be false, that has led to all the 
inooDSUitencies on this subjecti and obscured the knowledge, and pre- 
vented the advance of a true pliilosophy of morals. A man is said to 
be *' free" so long as there is no compulsion from without over- 
ooming resistance from withio,"— so long as there is no physical 
obstruction or mental derangement interfering with the exercise of his 
natural powers ; but it is evident that the will is the '* victim of cir« 
oumstanoe," so far as it is entirely dependent upon these natural 
powers; that a man did not endow himself with these powers, and 
although it is true he can do as he pleases, he can only please to act or 
will as they direct 

It ia of no use, therefore, trying any longer to temporise witli this fact, 
but our etUical code and our ideas of moral respuuBibility must be 
brought into accord with it. There would be little use in Law and 
Order in Physios, if one-half of nature, and that the most important — 
mind, were still lefttodiance or fkee-will, or rather choice were 
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not oonbined wilh eerlMii^." Whftt h cillod knowMge of lamut 
Mtnie, mnd tho akiU, sagacity, or wiadoB thai iiiuuig«8 sad oommaikb 

mankind, is nothing more tli;in a better acquaintance than ordinary of 
the laws of mind ; and our oalculaiions of fuiuriiy thus fonned, mo 
mado with almost absolots anoiaiioe of sncosn. THa raoogoitkm of 
Phiksophioal NeoMniy, or that Miod it equaUy ths sobjeot of with 
Matter, inToIirss the recoostructioo of our whole ethical code, which 
must be rebuilt upon the principle that nothing ia to bo left to accident 
in the moial worid^ any mors than in the phyaioaL This elemsnt of 
ehanoa mnit be ezfllndad, Ibr it has been Inilj obserfed tiiat ''fire hnn- 
dred people may be found to lead a foriom hope, for five that would 
const'ut to take a red-hot poker in their bare hands." The present sys- 
tem, baaed upon a fiction, must be replaced by an exposition of uatoral 
.'law, and a dear eloeidation d the natocal and MieviteNt oonsequmofls 
of onr setfcms. 

y/^ Instead of the recognition of Necessity '*eesring to possess any 
interest or use," as observed by the writer iu the Westminster, we may 
mention as iUastrati?s of the eontraiy, that if ths dootrine be aooepted 
and logieaUy need, we gel rid at oooe of Berengs^ Bemons^ and Poniah- 
ment, except raoh as is for the good of the fndtridnal oifonding : ibr 
the first would be alwurd, tho second uscIohs, a8 the n^oognized and 
experienoed eonaequenoes of our aotions are sufficient lor our fatore 
gaidaaoe, and ^'foigiyeneM,'* or remiasion of pmiishment that was far 
otir good woold be limply an injtiry. Revenge, remone, and retri- 
butive punishment are the sources of half the crime and misery iu the 
world. 

The problem of man*a nature, — of the why and the wherefore ; of 
his rdalion to this world, and to tito past, present^ and fatme of his 
existence ; of the origin and objeet of evil, must always have an 

inoreaaiug and absorbing interest, and every one has his own solution of 
snob problems, founded ordinarily upon tradition and feeling, and not at 
all upon Mienoa^ or upon what we really can know ; and eaoh tremhles 
with alarm at every asaanlt npon his ttme-honoored ayatem, fesring 

that if his venerable sohition must be laid aside, the bulwarks of virtue 
must go with it ; but such persons may share tho consolation and satis- 
faotion which it haa given the pfeaent writer to find that morality and 
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Tirtoe are baaed upon Uwa aa fixed and detenainate aa the law of graTi- 
tation which uphold* the vniTene itself, aod that the UniTctBal Father 

thus reveals Himself, in a language that cannot be misund&ratood or 
misinterpreted, to every sect and every dime. 

Much in this JBidition has been re-written, and muoh haa been 
added ; and although time haa only stiengthened tlM oonTiotioa whioh 
the writer entertained of the truth of the Ethical principles of the 
work ; in its Political Eiconoiuy it Ls believed that there is nothing now 
at variance witli the doctrines so admirably laid down by J. S. MilL 
The aspirations of the Sodalists alter eommuni^ of interest and pro- 
perty are consigned, at least for many generationi^ to Utopia^ althongh 
the economic principle in the form of Co-operati?e Sodeties, is shown^ 
to be making rapid progress. 

It must be added that this work makes no pretensions to UUrar^ 
merit. The writer has been too mnoh in earnest to find ont the 
tmth, OTon to think of tbe graces of style ; he feara even that in 
some coaes he has not been sufficiently full and explicit to make himself 
nndentood. This is a great fault, but he trasts that the seed tiius 
sown will niot in oonseqnenoe be altogether frnitiess, and that at no 
distant day, some mind more competent than his own to do justice to 
the all-importaut principles laid down, may be induced to do so by the 
imperfect effort now made. 



Ebiuxa« 

For unusual" p. 208, line 24, read nniYersaL" 

For intentions" same page^ line 3J, read **intnitioiis.'' 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY. 

INTBODUOTION. 

Thb Philosophy of Necettity is £he ^'mson why*' of Ne- 
cessity. Necessity implies Law or a constant and invariable 
order of events in the physical and also in tlie moral world. 
Beason is exercised in the knowledge and calctdatioa of this 
fixed order, and if in any department of Katore this order did 
not reign, in that department there could be no exercise of 
reason. This is the "reason why" of "Necessity." 

Man, the servant and interpreter of Natozei can onlj 
onderBtand and act in proportion as he obaervea or contemplatea 
the order of Nature ; more he can neither know nor do.*' 

It is now extensively admitted that Lord Bacon has defined 
in the above fundamental principle of the inductive Philosophy, 
the extent of the knowledge of which man is capable ; what 
Nature has really enabled him and what she has fiurbiddra him 
to do. For want of a clear perception of the boundaries of his 
mind, which Nature herself has fixed, man has in all ages 
dogmatized upon endless subjects, which from the very consti- 
tution of his being, are bejond his reach ; and has formed, and 
is continually fi>rming, theories upon points which lie beyond 
the range of his powers. Much speculation would be saved, 
much pernicious error would be prevented, if we would always 

B 
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keep in view that it is the order of Nature alone^ wiieiher at 
relating to matter or to mind, that we are capable of observing 

ami iiinlcrsraiidiiiti; ; that we can know neither tlic beginning nor 
the end of things, but can only observe what is. We can know 
in itaelfy neither the re^d nature of matter nor of mind^ but 
only the order in which one event follows another, or in which 
one sensation follows another; To aspire to the knowledge of 
more than pheiionicnu, — their reseniljlancesj co-existences, anel 
successions, — is to aspire to transcend the inexorable limits 
of human fiu^ulties. To k/mo more^ we most he more.*' * 

Doubtless it is difficult to believe that all Science must be 
resolved into the knowledge of antecedence and consequence— 
of cause and effect — of tlio [)(»\vers of nature; for the power 
of producing a gi\ en etiect^ and the cause, or the invariable 
antecedent of such effect, are all ^onjmous terms ; yet such, 
if we strictly analyse our knowledge, will be found to be the 
case, and tliat n(»tln*ng is really known to us but this relation of 
thin^^s to each oilier and to ourselves. Thus one billiard ball 
striking another, communicates motion to it; yet, simple as 
this may appear, we know not how or why it does so. We say 
the 8trikin<r is the cause of the motion ; but we do not know 
why one VjiIv striking another should communicate inollon to 
it, especially as it might be proved that it does not touch it. 
All we know is that the motion invariably follows what we call 
the striking. Again, heat converts water into steam ; tlie ex- 
pansive force of steam acts upon the piston ; and the piston, by 
the intervention of many further antecedents, produces many 
furtlier effects, ifcre again, all we know is that such causes, 
ccBteria paribwy will invariably produce the same effects; in 
other words, we know the relation of heat to water, of water 
to steam, of steam to the piston, and of the j i-'t ji to what it 
has to perform. This kind of knowledge nr.\y be called certain 
or Positive, because it may be proved^ — tliat is, made to take 

• Lewes'a Biogmpliioal Iliatory of Philoaophy, p. xvi. See Dr. Thomas 
Brown*! "ThMiyof CauM uid Bffed/* and bit 7tb Lecture on the "Philosophy 
of the Hnmaii Hind also^ «* Fint Prindple^" by Htcbect Speoow, Vtat t, 
.«llMUiikiiow»bl«k" 
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place again in the rrivcn or recognized order. But it will be 
said that independently of the knowledge of the order of na- 
tnrei and of the rc1atic»n of things to one another) we pooeBS 
a know]ed(];e of things as individuals and also of their quali- 
ties. This, linwever, is only a kH<)Nv!ed<^o oT their relation 
to ns. What we call individual existences and their qualities 
is the effect snch existences have upon the senses, and the 
senses npon the farain ; it is the first link in the chain of 

seqiionres. 

Again, we know thnt due j)roportion.s of oxygen and hydro- 
gen form water ; that sulphur, nitre, and charcoal, form gun- 
powder; and that a spark applied to the latter mixture causes 
an explosion. But we know not how or why all this should 
take place ; why a spark should have tin's ri'jati<»ii to ;^uupowder, 
i. e. w hy it should have this power, or be tlie cause, or invari- 
able antecedent of its explosion. We know it as we can only 
know everything else, by experience, from having observed 
that such is the OKDER OF NATURE. Now as rerjards oitr know- 
ledge of the relation that this explosion hears to oui selves, it is 
exactly of the same character, merely the knowledge of the 
sequence of events. The powder acts upon the air and the aur 
upon the tympanum, the tympanum npon the nerves and the 
nerves upon the hrain, and tlio action of the brain is the only 
antecedent we can trace before the sensation which apprises us 
of the explosion. To say that the brain acts upon the mind is 
introducing a link in the diain for which, in the present state 
of our knowledge, we have no warrant Not that I would he 
understood to affirm that the brain is tlie cause of the sensation; 
but the action of the brain is the invariable antecedent of sen- 
satitti, and we have no knowledge at present of anything 
between ; to add a link to the chain of causation is as unphilo- • 
Bophical as to leave one out. To make discoveries in science, 
therefore, is merely to show what uuteccdeuts precede such and 
such consequents; what causes invariably produce such and 
such effects ; and by this knowledge we are enabled to adapt 
our relation to external tilings, or their relation to us, so as to 
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produce die efFeet we wish. Thus to know, with the yulgary 

tliat the exi)]osion produces the sound, is only avaihible know- 
ledge to a certain extent; to learn that the gunpowder acts 
upon the air is a discoveiy in sdencei and the various other 
links between are essential to certain knowledge ; for by an 
altmtion in the air, ihe tympanum, the nen'es, or the brain, a 
different eft'ect would be produced, i. e. the relation of the gun- 
powder to ourselves would be changed ; or if a link were yet 
undiscoyered and left out we might infer that the same cause 
dyd Bol always produce the same effect 'S^owledgg Lecpmes 
certain in proj>ort4on a^i \vu discover the invariable antecedent 
U> the conse(|uent it is therefore less certain where Life is con- 
cemed tbanit is in Physics, and still less so where sensation is 
added to Life. In the action of medicine upon the body it is 
seldom that the same remedy will produce precisely the same 
effect in cases wliicli ajipear to us to be similar ; the reason of 
which is that so little is at present understood of vitality that 
there nny be many circumstances in each case which we are 
unable to calculate upon, any one of which might be sufficient 
to produce the different result. Knowledge is so much more 
uncertain when Sensation is added to Life that invariable antece- 
dence and consequence is here supposed to cease, the same 
necessary relation between cause and effect not being held to 
exist in mind as in matter. But this is an error, arising irmn 
the circumstance that the causes that produce mental phenomena 
are not always so perceptible as those that admit of more direct 
experiment* There is exactly .the same connexion between 

* If such coexistences and sequeuces as those of Biology and Sociology 
an not yel rtdmsd to Um, the presumption ii not that tlwy are irndttolble 
to kw, bnt that their lawa aludo our praaaot tnaaoa of aoalyala. Hafins long 
ago provad uniforoiity throoghout all the lower olaaMa of ralatboa ; and nafiog 
been step by step proving unifowaity throo|^ottt daeaea of retationa aaootaaivaly 
higher and higher; if we have not at preiaot ancceeded with the highest classes, 
it may be fairly concluded that our powers arc at fault, rather than that the 
uniformity does not exist. And unless we make the absurd assumption that 
the process of generalization, now goiug^on with unoxampled rapidity, has 
reached its limits and will suddenly cease, we must infer that ultimately man- 
kiod will diaeorer a eonatant order of manifeaiatioo even in the most involTed, 
obaeare, aod ahalract j^henomm^^^^Firtt Prkieiplai' by HetUri Bpmotr^ 
f».148. 
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every action of the mind and its cause as between tilings ex- 
ternal to the mind ; and not the slightest change takes place in 
tfa» mind| nor the most transient idea passes thiongh it, but 
has Its cause ; which cause is always adequate in the same cir- 
tfnrastances, to produce the same effect ; and it is only by such 
admission that we can infer the existence of anything external 
to onrselvesi or even the existence of what we call oondves* 
It is of Tory great importance that we shonid clearly see thai 
the self of the conscious being is nothing but an object of ob- 
servation, known only as everything else is known, by the 
chain of necessary antecedents and consequents. Thus all we 
*can know of the mind of man is its saocessiye changes which 
are best observed in others — in thehr effects or consequences ; 
mere reflection on consciousness has produced all the errors of 
Metaphysics. We see at once what a wide field is cleared 
when we are obliged to admit that we know nothing of matter 
in itselfi or of mind in itself, for all the speculations based on 
the essential difference in their nature at once fall to the ground, 
and materialist and immaterialist can no longer be said to 
exist 

The object of all SciencOi therefore, is to show the rebtion 
' of things to each other and to ourselves so as to anticipate 
events. To this it is limited. " All tliat we know is, nothing 
can be known/' is true in one sense, for we know nothing of 
the essential nature of anything or of how any one cause pro- 
duces its eflect One iStang invariably pi*eoedes another, and 
we say that it has the power to produce it ; but what this power 
is, or what makes the connexion, or whether the relation will 
always exist or has only been established for a timei we do not 
know, neither is it necessary, as far as we can see, that we 
should know, ibr the knowledge of the order cf nature is all 
that is requisite for the proper exercise of reason, and for the 
perfection of our happiness. Let us not then feel ourselves 
degraded by the idea that the most diligent research has done 
no more, and can do no more than trace the relation of things 
here, and discover but a part of the order of wUure; and 
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since our in(|uii'ies can but end in the discovery of the rela^ 
tious of things as discernible by our present faculties, let us 
cease from all those fruitless attempts to attain to knowledge 
upon subjects beyond tlie comprehension of beings in our scale 
of intelligence, which have hitherto so retarded the Science of 
Mind, and prevented tlie happiness of man from bearing any 
proportion to the means of happiness afforded him. Locke 
sajSy ^'We shall not have much reason to- complain of the 
narrowness of our minds, if we wiH but enijiloy them about 
Avhat may be of use to us, for of that they are very capa- 
ble ; and it will be an unpardonable as well as childish peevish- 
ness, if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and 
neglect to improve it to the ends for which it was given, because 
there are some things set out of reach of it." Bacon sa3rs "the 
real cause and root of almost all the evils in science is this :— 
that falsely magnifying and extolling the powers of the mind, 
we seek not its true helps." 

My object in the present treatise is to pursue this inductive 
method of inquiry in investigating the nature of man; his place 
in creation ; the character of his mind ; and particularly to 
trace to its legitimate consequences the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, which the connexion between cause and effect im- 
plies. I would show that the mind of man is not an excep- 
tion to nature's otliur Avorks ; that like everything else it has 
received a determinate character ; that all our knovvleilge of it 
is precisely of the same kind as that of material things, and 
consists in the observation of its order of action, or of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect This is a truth which, although 
acknowledged by many writers, luus never yet been made of 
sufficient importance in the science of Mental and Moral Philo- 
Bophy. It has either been considered as a mere abstraction of 
no practical use, or else avoided and stifled as leading to fatal- 
ism, and otherwise dangerous in its tendency. But I hope to 
be able to show, on the contrary, that upon tliis truth alonCf — 
however it may be said to militate against man's free-will or 
accountability, in some acceptation of the terms,— our Ednca- 
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tional and Political sjrstems can be properly baaedy in accord- 

• ance with the nature of the being to be educated and ^vemed. 
If in settiiifT a steam eiiiiinc to %vork the cimiiieer were to leave 
much to its free will, the work would be but badly performed. 
80 aa relates to man, if in onr educational ayatema the canaea 
are inadequate to the intellectual and moral reaulta we deaire, 
liis free will will not supply the deficieiu'v. 

That the same certain and calculable laws exist in the de- 1 
partmenta of Life and Mind aa in Fhyaica b daily being made » 
.evident by Statiatica. Uncertainly may exist in individual caaes, ' 
or in a limited field of observation, but it is proved that in a 
larger field, in a given number of cases, invariable results may 
always be looked for. Thus, in a recent Report of the Kegis- 
trar- General on the population of £nglandy he ahowa the 
law** to be that one person out of every 45 living at the com- 
mencement of any year will die within that year. Tlie depar- 
ture from this law is very trilling, and the most valuable 
applications of it are already made by Life Insurance Com- 
panies and others who base their calculations upon the absolute 
certainly of ita invariability. In the 12th Annnal Report of 
the Registrar-General we are informed " it may be broadly 
stated tlwit 27 in 1,000 men of the population, of the age of 
20 and under 60, are suffering from one kind of disease or 
other; ihat several of the diseases are of long duration, that 
others are recurrent, and that some are hereditary.*' But 
Statistics now show that a similar uniformity is found to pre- 
vail where mind is concerned ad in matter. M. Quetelet has 
fiimiahed tablea relative to crime in France, by which he showa 
thai ^^w*' is equally certain and calculable with respect to crime 
as to deaths. The same effects have followed similar inquiries 
in tliis country. M. Queteht says " the possIl)ility of assign- 
ing beforehand the number of tlie accused and condemned 
which should occur in a country, is calculated to lead to seri- 
ous reflections, since it involves the fate of several thonaanda 
of human beings, who are impelled, as it were, by an unre- 
sifitible necessity, to the bar of the tribunal, and towards the 
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sentences of condemnation that there await them. These cou-. 
cloBions flow directly from the principle, already so often 
stated in this work| that effects are in proportion to their 
causes, and that the eflfects remain the same, if the causes 
which have produced tliom do not vary.'* 

Year by year the same number of persons commit suicide^ 
varying a little with varying circumstances. In London aboat 
240 persons every year make away with themselves, while in 
1848, the year of railway panic, 2(>6 committed suicide. Tlie 
number of marriages are not regulated as is ordinarily supposed 
by Love, but by the price of com, that is, by the cheapness of 
provisions and fay the rate of wages. 

To show the influence of numbers in reducing apparently 
inextricable uncertainty to mathematical certainty, we will take 
as an illa^tration the hairs on oar head. It might be snpposed 
that the liairs on no two pei'sons heads were exactly the same in 
number, but if we presume that the greatest number of hairs on 
any one person's head is 250 thousand, then all persons above 
that number must agree in the number of their hairs with one of 
the 250 thousand, and in a miUion there must necessarily he 
ibur alike. Varied as is human character and disposition, — as 
the hairs of our head, yet in the broad features there is con- 
siderable agreement ; and, supposing the variety to be ex- 
pressed by 1,000 or 10,000, then there would be ten persons 
in every 10,000 or 100,000 who would, in similar cucum- 
stances, act exactly alike. 

** Everything throughout creation," says one of the most 
beautiful and philosophical writers of the present day, '^is 
governed by law: but over most of the tracts that come 
within the active experience of mankind, the governing hand 
is so secret and remote that until \cry large numerical masses 
are brought under the eye at once, the controlling power is not 
detected. To an appreciating mind there is something attract- 
ively beautiful in the delicacy with which laws of unswerving 
regularity and resistless force are withdrawn from view, masked 
behind an apparently inexliaustibie variety, an independence 
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md ipcmiaiieify of actioiii and a playfulness of ' acddenly' 
aeemingly without control or botrnda. It ia iinpoaaible too 
nrach to admire tins indtdf^ fbatore of creatiTe and adminis- 

trative power, wliich permits thus its graciousness to be lost to 
general sight in the success of the very ilhision employed. The 
whole Yocabulaiy of thoae who talk <^ ^ chance' and ' lock/ 
atteflta the matchlm lightnen and dastidty of gait which dia- 
guise the majestic onward tread and movement of natural law. 
Statistics are the touchstone under which the illusion at once 
Tamahea. Like aome potent chemical teat it ' predpitatea* at 
once^ and expoaea to view the latent kw ao akilfblly held in 
Bolntion.*' It is in this wide space that man finds room for an 
almost iutiiiitely varied field of action for what he calls his 
freedom of wlll| and which is the source of an infinitely varied 
aeriea of aenaationB, prodnctive of much more happineea than 
were hia actions apparently more fixed in &te.** Bat of 
course unless what is called " free-will" were ultimately go- 
verned by law as everything else is^ man's actions could never 
be calculated, and a Social SciencOi'* or a acience of human 
nature, would be an imposaibility. fiat forgetfolneas as well 
as free-will is under constant laws," for a late return, made by 
the Post-Offices of London and Paris, shows that we can calcu- 
late, that is, exactly foretell, the number of persons who will 
Ibiget eveiy year to address their letten. 

To those who have a steady conception of the regiularify 
of events, says Buckle, and have firmly seized tlic gi-eat truth 
that the actions of men, being guided by their antecedents, are 
in reality never inconsistent, but however capricious they may 
appear, only form one vast scheme of univenal order, of 
which we in the present state of knowledge can barely see the 
outline, — to those who understand this which is at once the 
key and tlie basis of history, the facts just adduced, so £ir 
from being strange, will be precisely what would have been 
expected, and ought long since to have been known. Indeed 
the progress of inquiry is becoming so rapid and so earnest, 
that I entertain httle doubt that before another centur)^ has 
o 
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elapsed, tho chain of evidence will be complete, and it will be 
as rare to find an lustoriaii who denies the undeviatiog rega- 
larity of the moral world, as it now is to find a philosoi^ier 

who denies the regularity of the material world."* 

Bolingbroke observes that ^Olaiikind, bred to think as 
well as speak by rote, furnish their minds as tliey furnish their 
houses or clothe their hodies, with the fiuiGies of other meny 
and according to the mode of the age and conntrj. They pick 
up their ideas and notions in cuiunion conversation or in 
the schools. The first are always superficial, and both are 
commonly false." Holduig fiist then to the principle of the 
indactiye philosophj, and regardless of mere opinion, however 
prevalent, I shall proceed to the elucidation of the doctrine of 
Philosophical Necessity and its Ai)|jlicutions, to the conside- 
ration of the Constitution of Man^ and its relation to all that 
sorroonds him. 

• . * 



* HiBloiy of CiTtlication in EngUmil, p. 81. 
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CHAPTER L 

PmLOSOFHICAL NSCSSSITT* 

This subject lias generally been considered as one of unusual 
difficulfy, for the proper treatment of which human reasoD is 
scarcely adequate. But this Tiew of it ariflesy not io mnch 
from any real abstmseness in tlie question itself, as from the 
apparent opposition which the doctrine oti'ers to established 
Opinions, and even to common sense itself. Many, tlicrefore^ 
and perhaps the greater number of those who have hlui their 
Attention called to it, and who have not been able to resist the 
evidence upon which it stands, have found it necessary to admit 
the opposite doctrine of freedom of will also; the incompati- 
bility of the two, although allowed to be somewhat a mjateij^ 
bdng a less difficulty with them than the ginng np of many 
pre-established opinions. 

Tliere is, perhaps no proposition that admits of stron^ijer 
proof, or that can be more logically, if not mathematically, 
demonstrated; but its supposed tenden<7- has mystified an 
otherwise plain question. Msny have admitted and proved the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity, to serve a sectarian ])urpose, 
who, when that object has been answered, have discarded it as 
of no fiurther use ; as a mere abstraction, having no practical 
bearing upon any one of the hnportant interests of mankind ; 
and even of mischievous tendency, when permitted to escape 
from the closets of philosophers and to circulate amongst the 
vulgar. The author of " The Natural History of Enthusiasm," 
for instance, in his introductory Essay to Edwards* Inquiry,'* 
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considers the doctrinei the truth of which he appears not to 
denjy as tueless wheo applied to questions of common life, 
affecting ihe personal, social, and political condnctof mankind, 

or as applied to Theology and Christian doctrine, or to the 
physiology of man, or to the higher metapliysics." But no 
truth is unimportant, still less pernicious, and we think it may 
be shown that this doctrine, so far from being valueless to man 
in a practical sense, has a most important bearing upon all his 
hest interests, and is also fundamental to all just views of the 
Divine Government 

Jonathan Edwards has hitherto been considered unanswer- 
able. The Mowing passages from the Inquiry concerning 
Freedom of 'Will/' contain the argument in its support, as 
stated by him : — 

The argumerU firom cause and ^eet 

Nothing comes to pass without a cause. What is self- 
existent, must be from Eternity, and must be unchangeable; 
but as to all things that begin to bey they are not self-existent, ' 
and therefore must have some foundation of their existence 
without themselves. That whatsoever begins to be, which 
before was not, must have a cause wliy it then begins to exist, 
seems to be the first dictate of the natural and common sense 
which God has implanted in the minds of all mankind, and the 
- main foundation of all our reasonings about things past, present, 
and to come. If once this grand principle of common sense 
be given up, that what is not necessary in itself must have a 
cause — and we begin to maintain that things may come into 
existence, and begm to be, which heretofore have not been of 
themselves without any cause^all our means of ascending in 
our arguing from the creature to the Creator, and all our evi- 
dence of the being of God is cut off at one blow. In this case 
we cannot prove that there is a Gh>d, either from the being of 
the world and the creatures in it, or from the manner of their 
being, their order, beauty, and use. Should we admit that 
things may come to pass without a cause, we should be without 
evidence of the existence of anything whatever but our own 
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iininediate, present, ideas and consciousness. For we have no 
way to prove anything else but by arguiDg from effects to causes ; 
from the ideas immediatelj in view^ we azgue other things not 
immediately in view ; from sensations now excited in ns, we 
infer the existence of otlier things without us as tlie causes of 
these sensations ; and from the existence of these things we 
argne other things^ which they depend on as effects on causes. 
We infer the past existence of oursdvesi or anything else, by 
memory : only as we argne that the ideas which are now in 
our mind, are the consc(|uences of p.ast ideas and sensations. 
So if there is no absordity or difficulty in supposing one thing 
to start ont of non-existenoe into being, of itself, withont a 
cause, then there is no absurdity or difficulty in supposing the 
same of millions of millions. For nothing, or no diiHculty 
multiplied, still is nothing or no difficulty ; nothing multiplied 
by nothing does not increase the sum. 

NoW| according to the hypothesis of some^ of the acts 
of the will coming to pass without a cause, it is the case in 
fact, that millions and millions of events are continually coming 
into existence) contingently without any cause or reason why 
they do 80) all over the woild, every day and every hour 
through all ages. So it is in a constant succession in every 
moral agent. Tliis contingency, this effectual /^o cause is always 
ready at hand to produce this sort of effects, as long as the 
agent existS) and as often as he has occasion. 

^If it were so, that things only of one kind, viz., acts of 
the will, seemed to come to pass of themselves, but those of 
this sort, in general, came into being thus ; and it were an 
event that was continual and that happened in a course, wher- 
ever were capable subjects of such events, this very thing would 
demonstrate tbat there were some cause of them, which made 
such a difference between this event and others, and tliat they 
did not really happen contingently. For contingence is blind, 
and does not pick and choose for a particular sort of events. 
Nothing has no choice. This no-cause, which causes no exist- 
ence, cannot cause the existence which comes to pass to be of 
one particular sort only, distinguished from all otlicrs. 
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Some snppose that volition can arise without a cause, 
tbrougli the activitf of the nature of the soul ; hut I can con- 
ceive of nothing else that can be meant by the soul's having 

power to cause and determine its own volitions, as a being to 
whom God has given a power of action, but this, that God 
has given power to the soul, sometime, at least, to excite 
Tolitions at its pleasure, or according as it chooses. And this 
certainly supposes in all such cases, a choice preceding all 
volitions which are thus caused, even the first of them, which, 
runs into an absurditjr. 

^^A great argument fi>r self-determining power is the 
supposed experience we universally have of an ability to deter- 
mine our wills in cases wherein no prevailing motive is pre- 
sented. The will (as is supposed) has its choice to make 
between two or more things that are perfectly equal in the view 
of the mind ; and the will is apparently altogether indifferent ^ 
and vet we have no difficultv in coming: to a choice: the w^ill 
can instantly determine itself to cue, by a sovereign power 
which it has oyer itself, without being moved by any prepon- 
derating inducement. The very supposition which is here 
made directly contradicts and overthrows itself. For the thing 
supposed wherein this grand argument consists is, that among 
several things, the will actually chooses one before another, at 
the same tune that it is perfectly indifferent, which is the very 
same thing as to say the mind has a preference at the same 
time that it has no preference. 

" To 8uj)pose the will to act at all in a state of perfect in- 
difference, either to determine itself, or to do anything else, is 
to assert that the mind chooses without choosing. To say that 
when it is indifferent it can do as it pleases, is to say that it can 
follow its pleasure when it has no pleasure to follow. And, 
therefore, if there be any difiGiculty in the instances of two 
cakes, or two eggs, &c ; concerning which, some authors sup- 
pose the mind in fact has a choice, and so in effect supposes 
Uiat it has a preference, it as much concerns them to solve the 
difficulty, as it does those whom they oppose. 
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It will always be among a number of objecta in view^ 
that one will prevail in the eje, or in idea^ bejond others. 
AMien we have cor eyes open in the clear annshine many 

objecta strike tlie eye at once, and innumerable images may be 
at once painted in it by the ravs of li^ht ; but the attention ol 
ihe mind ia not equal to several of them at once; or if it be S0| 
it does not continue so for any time. And so it is with respect 
to the ideas of the mind in general ; several ideas are not in 
■cfiual strength in the mind's view and notice at once, or, at 
least, do not remain so for any sensible continuance. The in- 
voluntary changes in the succession of our ideas, though the 
cause may not he observed, have aa much a cause as the 
changeable motion of the motes that float in the air, or the 
continual, infinitely various, successive changes ot the uneven- 
ness on the surface of the water, so, though the idling of the 
die be acddental to him that casta it, yet none will suppose 
that there is no cause why it fidls as it does. 

Concerning liberty of will consisting in indiflerenco, the 
veiy putting of the question is sufficient to show the absmdity 
of the affirmative answer ; for how ridiculous would it be for 
any one to insist that the soul choosea one thing he&xe another, 
when at the same time it is perfectly indifferent with respect to 
each ! This is tlie same thing as to say the soul prefers one 
thing to another, at the very same time that it has no prefer- 
ence. And should it be inquired whether volition is a thing 
that ever does, or can, oome to pass condngentily, it must be 
remembered that it has been already shown, that nothing can 
ever come to pass without a cause or reason why it exists in 
this manner rather than another ; and the evidence of this has 
been particularly applied to the acts ot the wilL Now, if this 
be so, it will demonstratively follow, that the acts of the will 
are never contingent, or without necessity in the sense spoken 
of, inasmuch as those things which have a cause or reason of 
their existence must be connected with their cau$e> 

If liberty consist in that which Armmians suppose, viz., 
in the soul's determining its own acts, having free opportunity. 
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and being without all neceadty : this is the same as to say, that 
liberty consists in the soul's haTiag power and opportnnily to 
have what determinations of the will it pleases or chooses. 

And if the determination of the will and tlie last dictates of 
the understanding be the same thing, as Dr. Clai'ke atiirmSy 
then liberty consists in the mind*8 having power to have what 
dictates of the understanding it pleases, having opportunity to 
choose its own dictates of understanding. But this is absurd ; 
for it is to nKike the determination of clioice prior to the dictate 
of the understanding and the ground of it, whicli cannot consist 
with the dictate of the understanding's being the determination 
of choice itself. 

I7te argument from Fare-knotoledge, 

Granting, as we certainly must do, that God has a certain 
and infidlible prescience of the acts of the will of moral agents, 
I come now to show the consequence, to show how it follows 
from hence that these events are necessary, with a necessity of 
connexion or consequence. 

In order to this, I would observe the following things. 
It is very evident, with regard to a thing whose existence is 
infallibly and indissolnbly connected witli something that al- 
ready hath, or lias had existence, the existence of that thing is 
necessary. Here may be noted ; that in things that are past, 
their past existence is now necessary; having already made 
sure of existence, it is too late for any possibility of alteration 
in that respect, it is now impossible tliat it should be otherwise 
than true that that thing has existed. 

If there be any such thing as a divine foreknowledge of 
the volition of agents, that fore-knowledge, by the suppo- 
sition, is a thing which already has, and long ago had, exist- 
ence ; and so, now its existence is necessary, it is now utterly 
impossible to be otherwise than that this fore-knowledge should 
be, or should have been. 

" It is no less evident, that if there be a full, certain, and 
iafaliibie fore-knowledge of the future existence of the volitions 
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of moral agents^ then there is a certain in&Uible and indiasoln- 
Ue connexion between those events and that fore-knowledge ; 

and that, therefore, by the precefh'npj observations, these events 
are necessary eventj?, being infallibly and indissolubly con- 
nected with that which has had existence abeady^ and so is 
now necessaxy* and cannot bnt have been. 

That no fhtnre event can be certainly fore-known, whose 
existence is contijifrent, and without all nercfsity, mav he 
proved thus : it is impossible for anytiung to be certainly 
known to any intellect without evidence. To suppose other- 
wise implies a contradiction ; because, for a thing to be cer- 
tainly known to any understanding is for it to be evident to 
that understanding, and for a tiling to be evident to any imder- 
standing, is the same thin:^ as for that understanding to see 
evidence of it: but no understanding, created or uncreated, 
can see evidence where there is none. And, therefore, if there 
be any truth which is absolutely without evidence, that truth is 
absolutely unknowable, insomuch that it implies a contradiction 
to suppose that it is known. 

But if there be any future event whose existence is con- 
tingent, without all necessity, the future existence of the event 
is absolutely without evidence. 

" To suppose the future volitions of moral agents not to be 
necessary events, or which is the same thing, events which it 
is not impossible but that they may not come to pass, and yet 
to suppose that God certainly foreknows them, and knows all 
things, is to suppose God's fore-knowledge to be inconsistent 
with itself. For, to say tliat God certainly, and without all 
conjecture, knows that a thing infallibly will be, which at the 
same time he knows to be so contingent that it may possibly 
not be, is to suppose his knowledge inconsistent with itself, or 
that one thing that he knows is utterly inconsistent with another 
thing that he knows. It is the same thing as to say, he knows 
a proposition to be of certain in&llible truth, which he knows 
to be of contingent uncertain truth. If volitions are in them- 
selves contingent events, without all necessity, then it is no 
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argument of perfection of knowledge in any being to determine 
peremptorily that they will be ; but on the contrary, an arga- 
meoi of ignorance and mistake ; becanfle^ it would argne that 
lie tnpposeB that proposition to be certain, which in its natore, 
and all things considered, is uncertain and contingent. To say 
in Buch a case, that Grod may hare ways of knowing contingent 
eiraitB which we cannot conceive of, is ridiculons, as much as 
to saj) that €K>d may know contndictioiis to be tniei fiir angfit 
we know ; or that he may know a thing to be certain, and at 
the same time know it not to be certain, though we cannot 
conceive how; because he has ways of knowing we cannot 
eomprahenda 

There is as mnch of an impossibility bat that the things 

which are infallibly foreknown should be, (or which is the same 
thing), as great a necessity of their future existence as if the 
event were already written down, and was known and xead^ by 
•11 mankind through all preceding ages, and there was the most 
indissoluble and perfect connexioii between the writing and the 
thing written. In such a case it would be as impossible the 
event should fail of existence, as if it had existed akeady ; and 
a decree cannot make an event surer or more necessary than 
tiiis*** 

The argument from cause and eflfect we consider to be 

conclusive, although the connexion between antecedent and 
conseq^lAenty or cause and effect, be not considered as a neces- 
sary conneodon^ but one established and npheld for a particular 
purpose. The argument firom fereknowledge would appear to 
be less satisfactory ; for ihe idea of presdenoe not being derived 
from experience, our knowledge upon the subject cannot be of 
auch a character as to admit of our drawing logical inferences 
from it 

We shall now proceed to a more practical elucidation of the 

subject. 

. The doctrine of necessity, in plain lan^agej_iag^aSLiliat a 
man could in no case have acted differen tly from the inanner 
[In which he did act, supposipg tfr^ atAir?^r^a -mmA^ and the 
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drcomstanoeg in whichhewafl placed, to be the auafi;. which 
u merely wtLjiog, that the um» canaeB wonki always pvodnoe 
the tame eCfoeli. Men are proile ta suppose thas they could 

have done otherwise, because, in reviewing their conduct, it« 
consequences — tlie experience resulting from it — are mixed mp 
with the motiyeB that decided them before, so thai if they had 
to decide over agiun,difoeiit cncimistaiiceBmiist Be taken into 
the ealenlation. Suppose a ease : A man has to decide upon 
some speculation in business ; his conduct is voluntarj^, that is, 
it is free from external compulsion, he is at liberty to do what 
he shall tntf to do ; — ^what is to determine his will? Soreiywe 
need not oonsolt Edwards to ieO ns that his wiU wOl be deter- 
mined by the " greatest apparent good," not, perliaps, in the 
opinion of other people, but in his own opinion at the moment 
This good w the mative which govems his wilL 

To suppose thai the man is not governed by motiTes, or 
even io suppose that he acts contrary to motires, does not make 
the action less necessary, for there must be a cause why he acts 
in one way rather than another, and the cause must be sufficient 
to prodnoe the act; for '^Nothing comes to pass without a 
caofla'* 

But upon what will the motives that decide the will de- 
pend? Upon the mental constitution of the individual, and 
vpon the dicnmstanees m which he is placed. If he has a 
strong sense of justice, he will eonskler whether wbet he is 
dboiit to do is perfectly honest; if he is a benevolent man, he 
will take care to do nothing likely to injure his fellows, and so 
on with respect to all the natural feelings of which the mind 
oonflisCs; they will impel to action or restrain, according to 
their natoral or acquired strength, and the dhrectkm they msy 
have received from education. The inteDectnal faculties have 
reference to tlie circumstances which influence tlie determina- 
tion q£ his will ; they examine how far the speculation is likely 
Io succeed, and the eoirectoees of the judgment will depend 
upon the strength of the reasoning powers, the education Hiey 
have received, and a more or less complete view of all the 
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circumstances. If iuiwever it is admitted, as it freqaently isj 
that a man must now in any given instance beliWe what appears 
to him to be tme^ and also act upon that belief in determining 

** the greatest ap})arent good," yet it is thoiifj^ht that at some 
previous time he might have gained more kn()^^ledge which 
would now have enabled liim to believe differently and to choose 
more wisely ; but it will be found that if the present belief and 
motives to action are without his own control, and he must 
believe and act as lie does, then every infhionce that lias pre- 
viously tended to make his mental constitution what it now is, 
and everything that produced the circumstances in which he is 
BOW placed, has been, in like manner, dependent upon causes 
over which he had no control. 

In what, then, does the Liberty which man feels that he 
possesses consist ? Certaioly not in the being able to act with- 
out motive, or contrary to the strongest motive ; but in freedom, 
from externa! compulsion ; m the wide field of action open to 
him, and in the almost infinite number of paths to the objects 
of his desires lying open to his choice. The brutes approach 
their objects directly, impelled by one or more simple instincts, 
while Reason offers to man a hundred difierent ways of ap- 
proach, a vast variety of different means by which his aim can 
be accomplislh^d ; and he can suspend its pureuit until he finds 
the proper path, for he knows that if he take the wrong direc- 
tion out of the many that she presents to him, pain and suffer- 
ing will be the consequmice of his error. Reason thus calls 
into activity a great vanety of feelings, and keeps up an endless 
succession of sensations. If a man would eat, he is not confined 
to one or two simple articles of diet, but he can vaiy his food 
to suit his palate. Would he lay up store for a friture day— 
his stock is not of one kind only, like that of the bee, nor is his 
warehouse, like hers, of one particular construction, however 
perfect ; but this desire, in combination with otliers, gives rise 
to the diversified products of commerce and the art& Would 
he train up his ofispring — ^he does not act instinctively, but 
adapts his treatment to the re<^uiremeuts of the mental and 
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bodily coiiBtitotion of his child, excited by all the hopes and 
fean of parental aolicitade, which reason raggeets. Bnt be» 
caose his choice of any one mode of action is still determined 

by the strourrest motive, thi.> kind of Hberty does not take man 
firom under the governance of necessity. 

That which has most mystified this subject^ and made men 
ihink the doctrine of necessity contrary to common sense, or 
what they imagine to be intaitive evidence, is the supposition 
that it annihihites the free anenc\j of man : they reason in tliis 
way — we feel that we have the power to dQ as we please; we 
are not obliged by any physical neoessiiy to do anything ; we 
have the perfect control of onr own actions ; are we not then 
free a<^ents ? But true necessity is not opposed to that which 
is voluntary, but to that which is coDtingeiit. It is undoubtedJy 
tme, therefore, that man can always do as he pleases; hot. 
what he pleases to do wilj^ever" Jl^nd npon his^mental 
^constitution (which is only another worJ^lbr himself) and the 
cT^cumst;^n^e^^ in which he is placed. This is no more than say- 
^ing that man possesses a detiuite constitution, and that he must 
act according to it Locke says in his £ssay, As far as man 
has power to think or hot to think, to move or not to move, 
according to the preferences or direction of his own mindy so far is 
a man free." Here the only liberty acknowledged is that of 
acting according to the internal mechanism of a man*s mind* 
He says also, The mmd having in most cases, as is evident in 
experience, a power to saspend the execution and satisfaction 
of any of its desires, and so of all, one after another, is at 
liberty to consider the objects of tliem, examine them on all 
sides, and weigh them with others. In this lies the liberty a 
man has. He has the power to suspend the execution of this 
or that desire, as every one daily may experience in himself : 
this seems to me the source of all liberty. In this seems to 
consist that which is, as I think, improperly called free-will.** 
But this power of suspension is quite consistent with the doc- 
trine of necessity; for, if we delay the performance of any 
action, it must be because we have a motive for doing so, and 
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thai motiTe is the neoessaiy cause. Kant says — ^' Every action 
or phenomenon, so fives it prodnees an event, is itself an event 
or oociirrence whidi presupposes another state wherein the eaoso 

is to be met with ; and thus everything that happens is only a 
continuation of the series, and no beginning which occurs of iUelf 
h posnhle : conseqnenfly, all the actions of the natoial canses 
in the saooession are themselves again effects." In hdy the 
UniverBe is one General BflRsct, hoth in Mind and Matter^ and 
iliere is but one Supreme Cause. 

Spinoza says — In no mind is there an absolute or 
vofitton ; bat it is determined to choose this or that hy a canaei 
which likewise has been fixed hy another, and tins again by a 
third, and so on for ever." — Tractata Theologica-Polit, ch. xii, 
sec. 22. He also says, and which by some is held to contra- 
dict the above : '^moreover, it is to be observed, although the 
mind is inflnenced by external circamstaniees to affirm or deny 
anything, nevertheless, it is not in itself so swayed as to be 
forced by external things, but always in its own natm:^ remains 
free." True Freedom, as toe kaioe before saidj ia where a being is 
M$ to ad by ike law of it$ own nature without external com 

pMmu Tfaisisthefiwedom whidiw^allfiselthatwepoiaeaB: 

this is the freedom for which Kant contends, based upon what 
he calls practical reason ; this is evidently wliat Locke means 
and also Spinoza when he says tlie mind is not so swayed as to 
be /bvced hy egtemal thmge.** This in fiwt is the only fineedom 
of which we can oonoeive,' bat it is not at variance either in 
God or man with necessity and belongs alike to mind and 
matter. Man acts spontaneously by the law of his own nature, 
and so does every atom equally in acoordaiioe with its toiden* 
des ; bnt in God we believe each natoxe to be self-existent, 
original, eternal ; in man and matter it is derived. Of course 
we cannot speak dogmatically of the nature of God, for we 
reaUy know nothing, but in this sense he must be the most free 
as well as the most ^^necessary" of all beings. We can con- 
ceive a hundred coorses open to man, ninety-nine of which 
from his limited intelligence may be wrong, (limitations of real 
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freedom), but we cannot conceive of supreme intelligence 
taking more than one oourse— the right. Thus as we xiae 
in the acale of inleUigeiioe, is the path of dntj narrowed to usy 
and we lose that spiirioaa freedom fiur whidi the adTocatea of 
free-will 80 strenuously contend. 

Motive is to voluntary action in the moral world, what 
cause is to effect in the physical^ and the order of natnre is aa 
fixed in the worid of mind as of matter ; ftr if the coom of 
nature wero not as fixed in the moral world as in the physical ; 
if calculable laws did not regulate one as well as the otlier, 
man^s reasoning power, which depends for its exercise upon the 
nnifi>cmit]r of events in both, would be of no use. If man could 
refuse to be goTcmed by motives; if his conduct did not depend 
upon springs of action which could be calculated and relied 
upon, the superiority of his organization, which now raises him 
80 eminently above the brute creation, would have availed him 
nothing. Season is depevident for its exercise upon experieoooi 
and experience is nothing more than the knowledge of the in- 
Tariable order of nature, of the relations of cause and effect 
Man observing these sequences and expecting them to occur 
agiin in like circumstances, shapes his conduct accordingly. 
In the first ages of the world, when succession was onlj ob« 
served in a few simple things, such as the rinng of the sun 
from day to day, it was thought that the same free will now 
attributed to man, belonged to the physical world alsoj that 
events might come to pass, or they might not, and the term 
eAotiee denoted this uncertainty. But increased knowledge has 
tended to abolish this term, by showing the uniform manner in 
which events follow one another, and that under similar cir- 
cumstances the aame results may be expected to follow. The 
explosion of gunpowder could not be predicted by the analysis 
of its parts, and the simplest phenomena were all at first at an 
equal distance from human sagacity. Having observed then 
the order of nature, we can anticipate events and regulate our 
conduct accordingly, suiting our circumstances to this known 
order of events ; we xegnkte our conduct by what we expect 
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<o result from it, by making use of tiie same causes to produce 
the same effects. 

Admitting thai , this is a proper definition of the exercise of 
reason, it follows that if this uniformity did not exist, the * 
exercise of it would be us likelv to be ruinous as serviceable to 
us; our knowledge would in no way avail us, for we could not 
predict that things would occur again as we had before observed 
tliem. All the discoveries tliat man has made in the arts and 
Hc ienccs, everything in fact that has tended to ameliorate and 
raibe liis condition, depends on this known order of nature, and 
rests upon its immutability. 

Becanse the causes of human actions have been hidden 
from us like those of physical action in the first ages of the 
world, such actions have been supposed to be contingent, to 
depend upon chance and not to follow the same law of in- 
variable sequence; but if this were really the case — ^if the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity were not true, the regularity 
of events in the pliysical world would little avail us, neither 
would they afi'ord sullic leut foundation fur morality and pru- 
dence, as the voluntary conduct of our neighbours enters into 
almost all those calculations upon which our plans and determi- 
nations are founded** 

* J. S. Mill says — " The conviction tbat phenomena have inyaiiable laws, and 
follow with regularity certain at)t«»cc»lent phenomena, was only acquired gradu- 
ally, and cxlcnded itself a-s kuuwledge advanced, fnim one order of j»benoiueua 
to anuther, beginniug wilU those wbu»e laws were inoni accetjaihlc to obsorva- 
tiuUi Thid progress has not yel attained its ultimate point ; there being still 
0D« olaaa of phenomaita ( hontaa voUtlona) the aubjactioD of wbieh to iavaii- 
able lawa ia not ^et uoiveiaaUy reoogniaed. So long as any doubt buitg over 
tbb foadanMntal prioeiple, the variooa nethoda of iuductioo which tooh that 
principle for granted, could only afford reralta which were admissable con* 
ditiuually ; as showing what law the phenomena under investigation mtist 
follow if it f<dloW€d any fixed law at all. however, when the rules of 

correct induction \ih<\ been conformed to, the rei^ ilt obtained never fniled to be 
verifu'il by all pubt>equei)t experience ; every 8uch inductive operation bad the 
effect of extending the acknowledged dominion uf general laws, and biingiog 
an additional portion of the experience <rf mankind to atrangthen,the evidence 
of the wnieatatUif <if lAe /ow of eatMOfton ; until now at length «m or* fMf 
worranUd m eanridering thai l«Wy aa applied to aU phencmona within the 
range of human observation, to itond <m «» tfuai fottmff in rOfttt tO 0» i dm c t 
wriik ike Qxiomt o/g m mt b -^ itsttf* 
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''A penon well aoqiiamted with the neoeeaaiy order in 
. which eTenti follow each ollwr, (Le.) wdl eldlled in the 
ordineiy moTements of the machinery of life, may with con- 
ice, if not with absolute assurance of success, riak liis 
most important interests upon the iaiue of well concerted 
plans. Bkill and aagacily in managing the afiSun of common 
life, or wisdom in council or command, is nothing else than . 
the knowledge of the fixed laws of matter and mind, which 

" I ftpprebend that the ooniidintioiia wUeh give et the preoent day, to the 
prool of Uie law of uniformltj of e o o e eadon aa true of all phaQomeaa wUhoat 
Moeplioii, %liie obareotcr of oooipleteoeae and oonelaaifeaeeii em Um A>]loirinf : 
— Fifek; tUt we kmow ii d»teH$ to be trmt a/ iy fur lie gnwimi wuAmr €fpi§- 
nomena ; that there are ntmefwkkk toe l-notc it not to he true, the utmoal thai 
cnn be snid bi*iug, thnt some we cannot positivuly, from direct eTkleoce, afflrn 
its truth ; while phenomenon after jJienomenon, as tltey becovte better known to U$f 
are conttantly passing from the lutler class into the former ; and in all casea 
where that trauaitiuii ha« not taken place, the absence of direct pruof is 
accounted for by the rarity or the obecurity of the phenomena, our deficient 
meMia of oberrviog ihesi, or the logieal ^Uf&onltiea ariaiiif fkou the eomptiea- 
Ckm of tbo dreomatanoai in whidi ibtj oconr ; fauonudb that notwithatandinf 
M rigid % depeadenoe «poa gtten oondltbna aa ozlat to the caae of any other 
pbeoomenon, it was not likely that we ahould be better aoqaainted with those 
oonditiooa than we are. Beaidea ibis first class of cooaiderations, there i« a 
Becon'l, which still further corrob<>i iies the conduRion, and from the recogni- 
tion of which the complete eatablishment of the universal law may reaouably 
be dated. Although there are phenomena, the production and changes of 
which elude all our attempts to reduce them unifersally to any ascertained 
kw ; yet ia every aaoh oaae, tke phtnommwi, or At o^^eeto cememud mU,W9 
/oiiiultiiaoaiefiMfaii«i<ook|pCiU2MoimlaiMi/«af^ The wind, for example^ 
la the type of unoertalntj and oaptloe^ yet we find it in aome eiM obef iog 
with aa much constancy as any other phenoBieiia of nature the Uw of the ten- 
deoey of fluids to distribute themselvee so aa to equalise the pressure on , 
every side of each of their particles ; as in the case of the tnule winds, and the 
muuHooDS. Ligbtuing might ouce have been supposecl to obey no law?; but 
since it baa been asci rtiined to be identical with electricity, we know that . 
the very same pbenomeuuu, in some of its manifefltatious, is implicitly obedi« 
ent to the action of fixed eanaei. I do not baUere that there ienow one objeot 
or event in all onr (xperieooe of natnte, witliiQ the bonnda of the aolar ijatem at 
leut» whioh haa not either been aacertained by direet obaervation to fblUm law% 
of ite own« or been proved to be esaotlj elmilar to objects and events, which, 
in more familar manifestations, off on a more limited scale, follow strict laws : 
our inabili y to trace the same laws on the larger scale, nx\t\ iti the moro recon- 
dite iu.stanccs being accounted for l>y tlie number of complicaiiona of the modi- 
fying causes, or by their iuacceasibility to observation."— S^s^em of Lotjic, 
^ U,p. 116. 
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together dictate the intricate movements of the great niacliiiie 
of the social system. It mast be upon the immovable sub- 
stratum of cause and effect^ of motive and voluntary action, 

tliat our calculations of futurity are formed, and it is upon this 
' basis alonci that a wise man rests his hopes and cousti'ucts his 
plans." 

Mill also says, Correctly conceived, the doctrine called 
Philosophical Necessity is simply this: that given the motaves 

that arc present to an individual mind, and given likewise the 
character and disposition of the individual, the manner in which 
he will act may be unerringly inferred : that if we know the 
person thoroughly, and knew all the inducements that are 
acting upon him, we could fortel his conduct with as much 
certainty as we can predict any physical event. This proposi- 
tion 1 take to be a mere interpretation of universal experience, 
a statement in words of what eveiy one is internally convinced 
o£'' 

The "National Review'* for Januar}-, 1<S5S, in a notice of 
" The World of Mind'* by Isaac Taylor says " On the suppo- 
sition that man is not a free agent, — ^the master of his own sen- 
timents and conduct, but on the contrary subject to the laws of 

physical causation which rule in the material world, — con- 

G. n. Lewes Ba\ s~'- That the positive method (the ob.serv;i!ion of the order 
of nature) ia the only methud adapted to human capacity, the only one on which 
trokh ou be found is €M&ly proTed : on it nlone can premdm of phenomHUt 
depend. Previeion is the oharacteriatic end the test of knowledge. If you can 
prediet certain e?enta and tbej occur as yoo predictod, then are yon assured 
that your knowledge h correct. If the wind blow according to the will of 
Boreas, we may, indeed, /M-optV/a/^ his favour, bat we cannot co/culole upon it. 
We can have no cortniti knowle l^' ■ whether the wind will blow or not If, 
on the other hand, it is ml ject to Jaw, like everything elae, once discover this 
law, ivud men will predict concerning it as they predict couoeming other 
matter.H. ' — Biographical History of PhiloMophy^ Vol. 4, p. 266. 

It is true however that if we disoorered the law or motives which goTemed 
the wQi of Boveaa it might be the same thing. ** Even the wind and rain, says Dr. 
Amott which In common speech are the typec of uncertainly and change, obey 
laws aa fixed as those of the sun and moon ; and already as rsprds many 
parta of the earth, men can furtel them without fear of being deceived. He 
plans his voyages to suit the ooming monsoon, and prepares against the flooda 
of the rainy season." 
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science, — ^the moral sense, though an essential part of -his 
nature, has no foundation in it It bids him do this, and restrain 

from that ; though lie lia.s no |)0\ver to determine what he shall 
do, being himself absolutely disposed of by laws as inviolable 
' as those which keep the earth in her orbit, and provide that 
summer and winter, seed time and harvest, shall not fiuL Any 
theory which fails to recognize man's moral freedom conN erts 
hi& nature into an iucohereut delusion, to w hich we iind nothing 
analogous in the other arrangements of the universe. Adnut, 
however homan free agency, and this incongruity vanishes- 
conscience ceases to be ' a redundant endowment^ " This ob- 
jection arises from the limited use of language at our command 
aiMi from our tlius applying necessary'" to voluntary action 
in the same sense as we do to the laws of phtfsical causation. 
Voluntary action is as much depend^it upon the laws of mind 
as matter upon the hiws of physics. As Priestly says — ^* It 
must be understood that ail that is ever meajit by necessitj in a 
cause, is that which produces certainty inthe efeet.*^ The proper 
answer then to the above objection of the National'* is, that 
man is not only governed by the external laws of nature, but 
bv the internal nature or laws of his own mi ml, of which con- 
science is one. The pain of burning keeps him out of the fire 
and protects his body ; the pain of conscience keeps him firom 
doing what he considers wrong and protects his mind or moral 
being. As Buckle says, On the one hand we have the human 
mind obeying the laws of its own existence, and, when uncon- 
trolled by external agents, developing itself according to the 
conditions of its organization. On the other hand we have 
what is called nature, obeying likewise its laws ; but incessantly 
coming into contact with the minds of men, exciting tln'ir pas- 
sions, stimulating their intellect, and therefore giving to their 
actions a direction which they' would not have taken without 
such disturbance. Thus we have men modifying nature, and 
jKiture modifying man; while out of this reciprocal modifica- 
tiou all events must necessarily spring.*' 

/however it may suit the wants of certain creeds to deny 
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the necessity of- all our actionsi yet those who adopt them, 
acknowledge it in acti<niy if they deny it in words. Do not 

such persons cxj>ect from certain moral inducements to produce 
a certain voluntary line of conduct ? All the arguments they 
ose to excite onr hopes or fears, proceed opon the supposition 
that mind is sabjeet to certain laws, and that if their arguments 
are efficient as a cause, the effects desiderated will im ni );il)ly 
follow. " Do you tliink such motives are sufficient to induce 
him ?'* is a question with them as pertinent as Do you think 
this lever has the power to raise that wei^i?*' But, say the 
advocates of freedom of will, necessity is not here implied, for ' 
though we are obliged to admit a connexion between motives 
and actions, yet this connection does not appear to us to amount 
to a certainty. The mind possesses' an inherent activity, by 
which it can at pleasure dissolve this connexion ; consequently 
when motives are presented to induce a particular line of con- 
duct| it is not done with certain expectations of success, and 
we are not always disappointed if we ML We make a reserva- 
tion for a certain liberty of will a person is supposed to possess, 
which may cause him to resist all our inducements. Tin's 
objection is as forcible when appHed to matter as to nn'nd. It 
arises from our not being sufficienty acquainted with the causes 
necessary to produce the effidct we wisL A philosophical ex- 
periment may succeed ninefy-nine times and Ml the hundredth, 
not from any liberty of will that the niatorials possess, but 
from some counteracting cause tliat has crept in of which we 
are ignorant, but which farther investigation may discover. So 
with respect to mind, if car arguments are not successful, it is 
because they are not forcible enough, or they do not apply to 
tlie state of mind of the individual, or there is some prejudice 
still unmoved ; and not &om any power he may possess of re- 
insing to be moved, by a motive strong enough for the purpoeOi 
In the latter ease, as in the first, we must not ascribe onr fml- 
ure to the free will of the individual, bnt to our own ignorance 
of how to move him, and if we would succeed, we must look in 
both cases for the hidden canae of the fiiilure. 
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The cbaracier of a man is the result of the organizatiou he 
received at birth, and all the Tarions ctrcanutanoea that have 

acted upon it since, and these, it* tliat were possible, being 
given, a mental philosopher would predict the line of conduct 
that will be invariably poraoed by* each individual^ as readily 
as the chemist can piedict tlie exact result of the mixture of 
any chemical substances. Man, like everj-thing else around, 
has received a detinite constitution, and he is no more capalile 
of acting contrary to that constitution^ and of refusing to be 
acted upon by the influences that everywhere surround him, 
than the atoms of matter are capable of reristing the impulses 
of attraction and repulsion, and the various affinities from 
-which result all the beneiicial order and arrangement of the 
present material B)rstem« The same disastrous effects might 
be expected to result in the one case as the other; for if 
matter refused to obey the laws that pertain to it, we could 
not depend uprn the causes that arc capable of producing 
certain results to-day being efficient to the same ends to- 
morrow; and if there were no certain connexion between 
motive and action, we should never be able to predict what 
men would be from what thev had been ; thus reason would be 
of no use^ all progression would cease, and man would be as 
the beastS| moved by immediate impulses, and confined to an 
equally limited range of ideas and enjoyments. 

SECTION L 

THB APPLICATION OF PHILOSOrilirAL NECESSITY TO RESI'ONsi- 
BILIT7, FBAISS AMD BLAME, B£WAiiD AMD PUMISHMfiMT, 
VIBTUJB AND TICS. 

So dear is the evidence in favour of Philosophical Neces- 
sity that it would never for one moment have been doubted if 

it had not been for its supposed consequences. It was sujiposed 
to lead to fatalism — ^to darkness and death ; to the doctrine of 
BonHcesponsibilityi and consequently to be subversive of the 
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very foundations of morality. We should never att«mpt however 
to 'stifle truth from its supposed consequences, but either make it 
liarmonise with other truth or quietly wait till we can. If we 

had followed this course in this direction we slunild earlier liave 
discovered that Induction applies to Mind as well as to Matter— 
and that as the great desideratum in Nature is Unity, Law, 
and Order, we should not have left it out of one-half creation, 
and that the most important, ajid having banished ^liracle and 
the supernatural from tlie physical world, we should not have 
left it in the world of mind and moiuls. We should have been 
able to banish half the misery of life that arises from the 
supposition that things might have been otherwise — ^that they 
ouiiht to have been otherwise, and at tlie s;inie time we should 
have banished the cause of at least one-half the crime in the 
world, that arising from the feeling of revenge and the desire 
of what is called retributive justice, and the origin and use of 
what is called "evil," would have been made much clearer. 
We shall now proceed to trace the doctrine to its legitimate 
consequences. 

Rbsfonsibilitt. If a man's actions are determined neces^ 

sarily by the previous state of his mind, and the circumstances 
or iufiuenccs to which he is e.\i>osed, and if, consequently, no 
action of his life could possibly have been different from what 
it actually was, in the circumstances, — responsibility, in the sense 
in which it is generally used, is without meaning. A man is 
usuallv considered to be resijonsihle. or accountable, for havint; 
acted in a ceiHain manner, because it is supposed that he might 
have acted differently; but this not being the case, all respon* 
sibility for such actions would be unjust ; besides, as such actions 
are alreathj past and perfectly uievituhlej — for actions that are 
already past God himself could not prevent, — it is evident that 
any such responsibility would be as useless and absurd as it 
would be unjust Is then man not accountable for his actions ? 
Most certainly he is, for he can never get away from their conse- 
quences, and these are made pleasurable or painful as the actions 
are right or wrong. AU true responsibility must have reference 
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I to the future, iie\ cr as is commonly supposed to the past Tlie 
I Creator has attached responsibility in the shape of inevitable 
. pain, moral or physical, to every breach of his laws; or if not 
' in all cases of positive pain, of diminntion or loss of happiness. 
He has given to man a I'ranie, teartiilly and wontlcrfullv'' 
made," aiidhis happiness is dependent upon the proper reguha- 
tioh and protection of its complicated mechaiu'sm. If he do 
anything that has a tendency to injure this constitution, either 
bodily or mentid, pain follows and obliges him to (k'si>t. Thus 
if he put his hand into the fire, lie is su1)jecting it to an inllueuce 
tiiat would soon destroy it, and with it ail the powers and pleasures 
that are dependent npon its use ; the pain that he feels, therefore, 
or the punishment that is inflicted upon him fordoing so, quickly 
obliges him to take it out. Here, then, he is responsible for 
the ignorance or carelessness that induced him to put In's band 
where, from the relation that heat bears to the body, it must 
be injured ; and this whether the action be voluntary or not ; for 
the object of the pain being to deter the individual and others 
from the breach of this law, the pain must be attached to the 
act So also with reference to the mind ; if a man commit an 
act of injnstioe or treachery, he suffers its consequences in the 
distrust and resentment of his fellow-men, though his evil 
action be the result of bad education and tenij)tation ; because 
the certain connexion of such conduct with such consequences, 
is necessary to make men attach importance to good education 
and to the avoidance of temptation. If a man says what is 
false, he suffers from not being believed for the future, and so 
every fault has its unpleasant consequences. Not an evil 
thought can pass across the brain, without leaving its trace, in 
less aptitude for good, and therefore for pleasurable sensation. 
This view involves a much stricter responsibility than the com- 
mon one, for we are thus accountable to our l\Iaker for the 
breaking of his laws, whether such breach proceed irom our 
ignorance, onr convictions, or our feelings; whether our actions 
be voluntary or involuntary, or proceed from free will or neces- 
sity ; and we are made to suffer for that which is already done^ 
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that the further evil may be prevented which would ensue from 
the repetition of the offence. Man is^ tlius, not only responsi- 
ble for tbat portion of his happiness which depends upon his 
own body and mind, bat for that which he derives firom the 
great body of Society, of which he is a member; and if he ' •' 
commit anjr offence against tliis latter, that is^ if he inffict 
any injary upon it, he is accountable in the same sense^ and i 
in no other. For snch breach of the moral law he snffersi or 
onght to be made to snflTer, just so much as will prevent the 
same fault in future. If its recurrence could be* prevented 
without any sutiering at all, we only do an injustice to the indi- 
vidual in subjecting him to it, since he could not have acted 
otherwise. If we are made to suffer, then, it is for our pro- 
tection, and "punishment" is for our own aood;and to ask to be 
relieved from it, or to ha\ e our sins. forgiveUi would be asking 
for tliat which would simply do us an injury. Forgiveness 
of sms*' then is out of the question. To suppose that God is 
angry and wishes to take venge;|nce, is transferring human 
passion t<^the Creator, and to a.sk II im to interpose miraculously 
to save us from the consequences of our actions, would be asking 
for the greatest curse he could bestow upon ns, for such conse- 
quences are all that reason has for its guidance. Forgiveness 
of sins," Atonement," " Vicarious Sacrifice," are all based 
upon the common but erroneous notions of tlie nature of "Sin" 
and the use and necessity of "punishment" Then ^Meithe 
dead past boiy its dead." The past w past and cannot be 
altered or recalled, and what is more, nothing eould have hap-^ 
pened differently. The full conviction of this truth would save 
lialf the misery there is in the world, which is made up of vain 
regrets for events which it is supposed might and ought to have 
been otherwise. Experience, or knowledge of the consequences 
of the past, ought to guide our conduct for the future, but » 
Ii£MOBi>£ should be banished from the world. Iie|>cntancc, so 
fiur as it consists of a full perception of evil consequences, 
and sorrow and humiliation for the state of mind which cansed 
them, and which may therefore influence oar coming actionsy ia 
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a «ftiigiial and whoksome feeling, — when, as is too generalljr 
'. the case, remorse is mixed wiih it, it is a nidfias sacrifice of 

, liappiness based upon popular error. 

Fraxbe A2in> Blamb. Upon a onrsoiy view of the snbjecty 
the difficulty nattanllj arises, that if actions coidd not have 

been otherwise under the circumstances, then merit and deinerit 
isre mere names, denoting only the chai'acter of certain actions ; 
and that, in jconseqnence, man is not, properly, the subject of 
praise and blame* Upon refleadon, however, it will be found 
to be just the reverse ; for if there were no necessary connexion 
between motives and actions, if a man might refuse or not to 
be guided by the former, then, indeed, all praise and blame 
would be useless ; for we praise a certain line of conduct because 
it is right and that it may be [mrsued, or we blame it that it may 
be forsaken, and our approbation or disapproval act as motives 
that are calculated to produce one kind of action more than 
another. 

We naturally approve of, or praise, thai whidi is agreeable 

to us, from its being right or otherwise, and disapprove of, or 
blame, tliat which is disagrceahlc ; and tliat this sense of what 
is pleasant or unpleasant to us, may have proper weight with 
those apoB whom our happiness in a great measure depends, 
natnre has given ns a disposition by which such praise or 
blame become a great source of enjoyment or discomfort, and 
a strong motive to incite to some actions and to restrain from 
others. The expression of praise and blame, of approbation or 
disapprobation is, therefim, necessary and proper, although a 
man could in no case act otherwise than he did actimder the 
circumstances. "Wliat a complete revolution will take place in 
society when the expression of this praise and blame shall be no 
' longer made instinctively, but be l»ought into accordance with 
the doctrine of necessity 1 A child knocks its head against the 
table, and thinking the table had a choice in the matter, turns 
ronnd and beats it So man, "a child of larger growth," 
knocks his head against some rough comer of anotber^s dispo. 

F 
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eitioDy— he meets with some injuiy or ofience, and not knowings 
or not thinking, that the ofiender oonld not possibly have done 

otherwise, he acts as instinctively as the child, and expresses 
his disapprobation in all probabihty in the same way. What) 
however, would be the conduct of a penoa lnoa|^t np from 
infimcy as a disciple <^ necenity? He would knoW| that of 
whatever action a person might have been guilty against hinii 
in the state of such an individual's views and feelings he could 
not have acted differently, and that it would be as absurd to 
give way to the feeling of anger in this case as in that oi the 
child. That to produce a different effect towards himself he 
must alter the cause, that is, he must change the views and 
feelings of the offender towards himself. If the offence were a 
personal insult, and the object to prevent it in future — if knocking 
the person down were the best mode of doing this, why then 
knock him down ; but this display of the combative propensity 
would ])robabIy produce a similar exliibition on the part of the 
other, and if they were well matched they would leave off just 
where they bc^an. Bat if inquiry were calmly made into the 
motive of the insult, and the cause removed if posMble — accord- 
ing to the dictates of the moral feelings, with kindness and 
justice — in the generality of cases there would be no fear of 
its repetition* It can only be this mode of looking at iiyuries, 
and the temper of mind consequent upon it, that can give thai 
soft answer tliat tnmeth away wrath." By the predominance 
of feohngs, tlie produce of opposite views to these, many minds 
dwell in a state of perpetual irritability, occupied in resenting 
not only real injuries, but imaginary offences; and it is a ques- 
tion, whether a larger amount of nnha} ] y feeling in the world 
is not occasioned by the latter class than the former. 

The evils resulting from the ordinary mode of considering 
this subject are very numerous. The common notions con- 
cerning merit and demerit, praise and blame, and responsibility, 
give rise to the worst abuses of our selfish propensities, to envy, 
hatrecl, malice, and all uncharitableness. If we were early 
taught to feel and know that a man's character is the result of 
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his mental constitution, and the circumstances in which he is 
placed, all such feelings would be kept in check £rom the mere 
aUqrdilj of gnmg ymt to th«m« Tni»f iho ezhibHioii of 
anger and of those feelings that indnce ns to tsike immediate 
vengeance for an offence, may to a certain extent, liave the 
effect of preventing offences ; and among the inferior animals 
this is apparendj the legitimate and only mode of doing so ; 
hat man possessing additional fiumldes, his reason enables him 
to foresee the direct consequences of open violence, and to 
avoid them, whilst producing secret and mucli more complicated 
mischieL How is it possible to Love our enemies, to bless 
.ihem thai enrse ns, and to do good to them that hate ns,** so 
long OS we look upon them as the cause of our snffSsring in the 
sense that they had liberty to do otherwise ? But when they 
are considered as mere instruments, as acted upon by causes 
over which they had no control, then indeed we may <^ loye onr 
enemies/* love them as Mow-creatores, pity them as being in 
all probability greater snfierers than ourselves, and with calm- 
ness and reason, guided by hcncvolence and justice, endeavour 
to remove the cause of theur enmity ; or if that be impossible, 
to guard onrseLves agamst it with as little suffering as may be 
to them. 

It may be said perhaps, it i.s impossible but that by a law^ of 
our nature we should hate tliat which is unpleasant to us. This 
is true, but let the feeling receive its right direction, let us hate 
vieej not the tiehuB. The precautions we take to secure ourselves 
against that which injures us, are not necessarily connected 
with our hatred of the injurer. We guard ourselves sedu- 
lously against the poison of the viper, and the destructive pro- 
pensities of the tiger, although, knowing as we do that their 
power and disposition to injure is the inevitable condition of 
their nature, we cannot be said to hate them. 

A man cannot be a true Christian or a true philosopher, 
until he is a practical Necessitarian. It is then only that he can 
exercise a perfect control over his own feeling8,*and cease to be 
acted upon, to his own discomfort, by the bad feelings of others. 
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It is then that he feels liimself mastCT of his own fortune in tlie 
strictest sense of the wordy for he knows that nothing is nncer- • 
tain, bnt tbart.he has only to seek and i^plj the propor cansei 
and the effect desired will inevitably Mow. 

Reward and Punishmkn'T. After considering Responsi- 
bility, and Praise and Blame, little remains to be said under 
this head. We have shown that the responsibility of man con* 
sists in his experiencing always the natoral and necessary re- 
sults of his actions, and that praise and blame, and consequently 
reward and punislniient, can be employed by the Necessitarian 
only as motives to tbe adoption or abandonment of any given 
line of conduct* Desert and merit being entirely out of the 
question, where a man could not possibly have acted otherwise 
tiuui lie did act, so also are all 7'nca7Hh to which a man may 
consider himself entitled. The rewards of nature are the plea> 
sureable sensationsi the happiness consequent npon the study 
and observance of, and obedience to, her laws ; her punishments 
are the pain that follows the breach of them. It is in this way 
that Nature is more powerful than mere doctrine all over tlie 
world, and it is well for mankind that she is so, for had man 
been a free agent, such as he is represented, capable of observ- 
ing and following the pernicious creeds and dogmas that sel- 
fishness has never fi\iled to instil into his mind, he must long 
since have ceased to exist on tliis earth. But in spite of what 
a man professes to believe, he cannot help invariably seeking, 
in practice, that which is pleasurable, and avoiding that which is 
painful; and this it is that secures to him, on all occasions, the 

* '* Pl0Mft Sir I eonld not help it," lays a schcol-boy very truly to bis 
matter, witli referenoe to womt oAmee he htd committed i '*I know job 
could not my dear boy/' ei^a the matter, ** you left out of eontideintaon the 
flogging you were to have if you did it ; when I have given ityoo, yon will 
think of it another time, and it will enable you to help it for the ftitoro." 
Whether we hold the doctrine of free-will or neceatity, whether oar conduct 
be voluntary or involuntary, it can never save us from the consequences of 
our actions, and the great object of all educatioa and government should be 
to make them clear aud inevitable. 
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object of his being, a balance of Mijojinent; and preeerves that 
consistencj in his conduct, which would be lost, if his actions 
were guided solely by his opinions. This balance of enjoyment 

is the natural reward which a man receives for having sought 
for happiness -where it was to be found ; but given to him with- 
out any desert on his part So suffering is the j^unishment 
that nature inflicts upon those who have sought for happiness 
where it was not to be found. But we nowhere find nature 
inflicting this punishment, excepting for the good of the person 
offending, or of society at large, which, as man is necessarily a 
part of society, is the same thing; for where a man has offended 
against the physical or organic laws of his being, so that the 
pain or punishment resulting can ho of no use in a remedial 
point of view, the pain does not last long, for death mercifully 
.takes him from this state of eTirtwioa 

But, says the advocate of freedom of will, it is not enough 
that punisluiient sliould be merely remedial, that it should 
merely have for its object the prevention of the reiwtition of 
the offence — ^a criminal should he made to sufier in exact pro- 
portion to the fault he has committed ; and this idea of retri- 
butive justice, as it is called, but more properly vengeance, lies 
at the foundation of all criminal codes throughout society, is the 
main cause of tlieir inefhriency, and of a vast amount of un- 
necessary suffering. It is assumed that by allotting a certain 
amount of sufiering to a certain amount of <^ sin** aU wrong is 
made right, and God is necessarily satisfied, but to tlie consis- 
tent Necessitarian, any punishment beyond such as is requisite 
for the purpose of amendment, must appear an injustice of the 
highest degree towards the individual upon whom it is inflic- 
ted, because it is evident that under tlie circumstances in which 
he was placed, and with his views and feelings, his conduct wiis 
inevitable. Our Criminal Codes cannot be radically reformed 
and made efiectual, until this view of the question with respect 
to accountability and punishment becomes general ; until the 
very idea of retribution be dismissed from onr thoughts, and, 
consequently, the principle of it from our Institutions. The 
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wish to do right, we must set ourselves diligently to learn what 
is right. If we do mischief we are responsible ibr it, whatever 

our wish or nioti\e iniijilt have been. Benevolence and Des- 
tructiveness are equally hurti'ul if misdirecteii or uurestrained. 
We must be judged then by oar actions, not by onr motives, 
for we are as much responsible for the direction of our feelings 

as for the feelings themselves. 



\ 
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ON THB OBICOKy OBJK0T8) AMD ADVAKTAOES OP EVU« 

EnooBiTB says, " Is God willing to prevent evil, but not 
able ? Tlien he is not omnipotent. Is lie able but not willing ? 
Then he is malevolent Is he both able and willing ? Whence 
then is evil?" It is probable that what we call evil is the best, 
if not the only means of producing and preserving the good. 
Is our calling it evil then merely a misnomer, or must we not 
rather admit that we are obliged to limit the power of Goil, 
and that He cannot produce the good in its full amount without 
the evil) and that one is absolutely necessary to the production 
of^tj^ other? 

Tumbull, in his Cliristian Philosophy, fis quoted by Edwards, 
observes, If the Author and Governor of all things be infinitely 
perfect, then whatever is, is right; of all possible systems, He 
bas chosen the best; and, consequently, there is no ahwUtU 
evil in the universe. This being the case, all the seeming 
imperfections or evil in it are such only in a partial view, and 
with respect to the whole system they are good'* 

Whence then comes evil ? is the question which hath in 
nil ages been reckoned the (Jordian knot in philosophy* And, 
indeed, if we own the existence of evil in the world in an 
absolute sense, we diametrically contradict what hath been just 
now proved of GUxL For if there be any evil in the system 
that is not good with respect to the whole, then Is the whole 
not good, but evil, or at the best, very imperfect; and an author 
must be as his workmanship is ; as is the effect, such is the 
cause. But the solution of this difficulty is at hand ; that there 
is no evil in the umverse. What I are there no pains, no 
imperfections ? Is there no misery, no vice in the world ? or, 
are not these evils ? Evils indeed they are ; that is, those of 
one sort are hurtful, and those of the other sort are equally 
o 
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hurtful and abominable ; but tliey are not evil or mischievous 
with respect to the whole. * * • God intends and pur- 
sues the universal good of His creation ; and the evil which 

happens is not permitted for its own sake, or through any 
pleasure in evil^ but because it is requisite far the greater good 
pursued." 

Ardibiahop King sajs, Natural evils proceed iiom the 
original condition of things, and are not permitted by God, but 

in order to prevent greater. Neither the goodness of God, 
nor the perfection tliat belongs to the nature of thiugs^ required 
that all natural evils should be removed: £>r some created 
beings have evils inherent in their very natures, which God 
must of necessity either tolerate; or not create those things in 
which they do inhere."* 

Leibnitz says " Gt>d has permitted evil, because it is enve- 
loped in the best plan which is found in the region of possi- 
bles, and that divine wisdom could not fail to have chosen.*' 
Dr. Chalmers, commenting on this idea, remarks : " He could 
not by this hypothesis, expunge the evil that is in our actual 
universe, but at the expense of a shortcoming fix>m the maxi- 
mum of good that is rendered by it We cannot positively 
affirm this to be true ; but we can at least say, that for aught 
we know, it may be true." 

•d^e previous inquiry into the nature of virtue and vice is 
essential to the proper understanding of this question of ack- 
nowledged difficulty, and the Necessitarian is alone able to pat 
it in its simple, true, and ])roper Kghi The suppositioh tliat 
man could have done ditierently in the state of mind and cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, has been the cause that has 
enabled Hieologians to introduce most of the mystery that or- 
dinarily is made to sm'round this subject We hear consequently 
of supreme justice; of judicial retiibution ; of the sanctity of 
moral laws, irrespective of the tendency of such laws to pro- 
duce good ; of the sover^gnty of the Almighty; and that the 
Most High must vindicaia his authority, as if God had 

• King on the Oi^in ot BvU, vd, L, pti 820. 
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some other object in his laws, either pliysical or monli than the 
good of his creatQres, or as if like some earthly potentate his 

dimity aiid self-importance could be outrarred I Now all this 
imperfectly cliiMislu and whcu we know tliut ^' nothing could 
have happened bat what did happeoi" or as the Bey. J. Mailler 
says, '^ereiy diange, however slight, and every movemoity 
however minute, and every event that comes to pass, are fore- 
ordained and regulated by the Almighty,"* equally untrue. 

The doctrine of Philosophical Necessity assumes that there is 
X no snch thing as sin and evil, only pains and pleasnreS| the 
^ pains being necessary to the production of the pleasures t in 
ftict, virtue is virtue only because it promotes the one and avoids 
the other : and if the directly opposite coarse conduced to the 
highest goody that would be virtue and not what we now 
assume to be suck The virtues have all been named accord- 
ingly — in accordance with this tendency to produce the general 
good ; it is impossible thereforei in a general sense to do 
evil that good may come, because if the general good did 
come from what we call evil, it would not be evil but good. 
The supposition that there is someihing in actions themselves, 
something imfit or unsuitable in their own nature, that renders 
them virtuous or vicious, unacceptable to God, has tended to 
involve the subject in mystery. The distinction between phy- 
sical and moral evil however, cannot be maintained ; sin, vice, 
and moral turpitude, are only evils from their tendency to pro- 
dace physical evil, that is, pain and misery ; consequently, 
there is no evil but pain ; pain, either mental or bodily, in all 
its di£Eierent d^rees, from mere uneasiness, to that agony which 
can be supported only ibr a few moments ; and the question, 
on being extricated I'roni all those difficulties with which the 
notion of man's free agency has encumbered it, assumes its 
simplest form, viz., what is the use of pain ? 

The Deity, of course, cannot but be regarded by the Heoes- 
sitirian as the Autlior of all things, of the evil as well as the 
good ; and tliat evil has its use, and that a benevolent one, cannot 

* FhDosopLy of the BiUe, p. 887. 
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be doubted by him whose knowledge of our Creator has been 
gathered from the nomberleas instances of benevolent design 

throughout the universe, which, whilst they manifest the power 
of Grod, show us plainly the direction of that power towards the 
production of the greatest possible enjoyment. If, therefore, 
it can be demonstrated that pain, which is the <Hily evil, is a 
necessar}' VLgeni for the prodnction of this balance of enjoyment; 
that it is tlie only ctVectiuil guardian of that system of organiza- • 
tion upon which our happiness depends j that it is essential 
even to our very existence; will not the question in part be 
stripped of its mystery, and the ways of God to man be justi- 
fied even to our finite comprehensions ? 

To creatures possessing our modes of intelligence, there are 
some propositions which appear by tlieir nature to be absurd 
and contradictory; thus, thai the half of a thing can be equal 
to the whole, and that an event which has already taken place 
can be caused not to have taken place, we instinctively feel to 
be contradictions, and the reverse of each of tliese propositions 
we constitute into an axiom which serves as a basis of reasoning. 
In the same way we deduce the axiom that Qod could not 
create an intelligence equal to himself ; for, to suppose that he 
ceuld do so would involve the absurdity of two infinite exist* 
onccs. All created intelligences must, therefore, be finite; 
limited in their powers of knowing ; and such limitation implies 
a certiun degree of imperfection which must extend throughout 
the whole universe of mind. But we cannot conceive of per- 
fect happiness consisting witli any degree of imperfection; for 
in the space between finite and infinite knowledge there must 
be numberless thmgs, the natore and tendency of which the 
highest order of created beings cannot know, and with reference 
to wliich they must be continually liable to do wrong: that is 
to act in opposition to the laws which constitute the definite 
character which everything has received, and in disregard of 
the relation which has been established between such objects and ^ 
the subject or intelligence, thus causing a peqictually increasing 
amount of disarrangement To cheeky therefore, that utter 
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sabvenion of older, and coiueqiieDtly of liappinetB, which the 
necessary ignorance of created intelligences would occasion, a 

something must be appointed which shall constantly act as a 
warning whenever these laws are transgressed. It is doubtful 
whether a monitor more efi'ectual or better adapted for the pur- 
pose than Pain conld possibly have been selected. 

It is probable even that no part of the creation is free from 
evil, in tJie sens** in which we thus use the term, aa it is the 
invariable accompaniment of tliai trror which it consequent upon 
ih$ neemaary iimitatian of the p&wen <f kncwmg. Qeorge Combe 
in his CSonstitntion of Man*' has yerr dearly shown that All 
objects that exist, animate and inanimate, have received definite 
qualities and constitutions, and that good arises from their pro- 
per 9 and evil from their improper use.^' The field of choice is 
immense, and oar powns are limited ; how then are we on aU 
occasions to distingnish the proper from the improper nse? 
Pain and pleasure attend the selection and tliiis guide and even 
dictate our choice. Tliis is the most eii'eciual teaching we can 
have, and yeiy probably the best possible anmigement that can 
be made. Why then call the pain that seems absolutely neceS" 
sary to warn us when we are doing wrong, that is, making an 
improper choice, an evil? 

Not only ia Pain the best Schoolmaster, but much ^f 
what we call evil is nothing but the natoral adaptation of 
beings to the necessary conditions of their existence, on the 
principle of " Natural Selection'' by which the weak and 
bad are dcsti^oyed, to make room for the strong and 
good, which only ought to be preserved. In fBuety what we 
foolishly call evil, is only the natural and necessary law of pro- 
• gross, from good, ever on to better and better. With respect to 
the employment of pain for the correction of error in other 
worlds, it must be mere matter of conjecture, for ''what can 
we reason but from what we know?** It would appear how- 
ever to be 7)robab!e that wherever there axe beings susceptible 
of enjoyment there also is pain. 
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SECTION L 

PAIN CONSTOEBKD AS THE N1&CE88ABY AKD MOST KFFECTUAIi 

GUARDIAN OF THAT SYbTElI OF ORGANIZATION UFON 
WHICH HAPPINESS DEPENDS. 

As the capability of enjoyment is ever feimd to increase 
^th complexity of stractnie, the power of feeling pain always 
increases in the sams proportion. For the more complex and 

delicate the nervous system, and consequently the more varied 
and intense the powers of thinking and feeling, the more neces- 
sity has it for a protection from the nnmerons sorromiding in* 
fluences which wonld tend to throw it into disorder, or to des- 
troy it. Pain, in many cases intense pain, could alone compel 
us to desist from subjecting our body to such influences, and 
thus destroying the power of enjoyment dependent upon the 
perfection of onr organization. Extraneous substances intro- 
duced into the body, are, by a long and intricate process, fitted 
for beconiinix part of a livinrr structure, and by a still further 
process are adapted not only for living, but for feeling and 
thinking out of the same blood are formed all the different 
materials of which our inme consists, each new atom being 
deposited in its proper place, and the old materials, by a 
variety of processes, caiTied out of the system, or mixed up 
with new matter to be revivified. It is necessary that each 
atom should assume exactly its prop^ place in the system^ and 
if any derangement or artificial obstruction prevents this, we 
are immediately warned and made conscious by pain that some- 
thing is wrong, tlic paiu being generally in proportion to Uie 
importance of the derangement* 

• " Unless tho whole coiistitniirin of ilic world were altered our very exist- 
ence depends upon our sensibility to snfliring. • • • Without tha warning 
▼oice of pain, life would be a series of disasters. • • • Without phy- 
■icftl pain, iofancy would be nmimed, or perish, before experience oould inform 
it of ito daagm. Lord Kaimei adviMd pumti to oat tho fiagen of thotr 
obildmi 'oQDiiiogly' with m knife, that tho little innoooiita mii^t iwoeiato 
mfll^riag with tho ^ttoriog blade before they oould do thenuelree a woiee 
injoiy ; but if no smart accompanied the wound, they would cut up their own 
fii^wt with the tame glee that they out a etiok, and bum them in the candle 
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Wb thus find man possessed of a complicated apparatus, con- 
listhigof numeroiis functions; first, those neoesssij for the 

piesenration of life, and secondly, those essential for the support 
of flie nervous system upon which sensation depends ; and he is 
• surrounded on all sides with ohjects bearing a hxed relation to 
liiinselfy the gretler part causing pleasurable sensations, but ally 
when calculated to injure him, causing painful ones. Experi- 
ence, thus tutored by pleasure and pain, is his only guide as to 
what is injurious antl wliat salutary ; and real Education con- 
sists in imparting a knowledge of the nature and tendencies of 
•«f?erfthiiig around us. 

with the rame deligbt that they burn a pi<»ce of paper in tho fire. Without 
pain we oould not proporiion our actions to the strength of uur frame, or our 
«Mflloiii to ito powtm of onduraooe. In the impetaoaiiy of youth wa ihould 
■fariko falowa that would orath our haadt and bnok our miii ; wo alioald tako 
Im^ fliat would dialooalo our Unba ; and no loatar Uraglit by fat^uo lliat tiio 
muidlea aoodod lopoae^ wa should oontinuo our apocto and our walkfaig tourt 
Wl wo had worn onl tho living ttaauo with tho aame unconaciousness that wo 
now wear out our coats am! our shoes. The very nutriment which is the sup- 
port of life wouKl frequently prove our death. Mirabeau said of a man who 
■was as idle as he was corpulent, that his only use was to show how far tho 
akin would stretch without burstiog. Without pain, this limit would be coa- 
atantly exceeded, and opienres experiencing no nneaay settsotiona, would oon- 
tinuo thoir Mvitloa un«a ^ mot with tho Ikto of tho frog in tho Wa* who 
waa amUtioua of onutating tho alao of tho ox. Sir Chatka Ball nontioM tho 
oaao of o potiont who had loot the aenaa of beat in his right hand, and rrho, 
unoonscioua that the cover of a pan which had fallen into tho Sro wai bumiog 
hot, took it out and deliberately returned it to its proper place to the dea* 
tniction of the skin of the palm and fiogers. This of itself would be an acci* 
dent i)f incessant occxirrence if the monitor were wantiug which makes us drop 
auch materials more hastily than we pick them up. Pain is the grand pre> 
aorvor of exiatence, the aleeplaoa aentinel that watchea orer our safety, and 
makai ua both atart away from tho injury that is preaonl^ and guard againat it 
oaicftdlj in tho tlno to oono. 

Tho aano Infinito 'Wisdom whieh haaoontrivod pom for our protection haa 
also distributed it in the manner which causes it to fulfil its defensiTO purpoaoo 
with the least suflfering to its subjects. • • • The skin is the advanced 
guard through which every injury to the other parts must make its way. The 
skin, thi-refure, required to be the seat of a peculiar sensibility both for its own 
security and to impel us to flinch from the violence which would hurt tho 
flesh beneath. Forming onr notiona of pdn from what we feel at the Bnr£aoe, 
wo imUbo tho idan that tho doopar tho wound tho mora aetavo would ho tho 
■oflkiing, but thia, aaya Sir Chailaa Ball, ia dolodro, and o o ntr aiy to tho hts/L 
Tho auigaoai lio odda, who makoa uao of tho knife, infcMna tha patiani that 
tho woiat ia ovar whon tho akin ia paaaed, and it in tho p aq gi aaa of tho opatn> 
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It is easy to make apparent the objects and advantages of 
evil, as it 18 denomiiiaied, in the phyaical world, by showing 
that the benevoleot guardianship of pain alone conld maintain 

our bodily frames in the stiite requisite for the enjoyment of 
which they are the source. Thus, if a person Ml into the firoy 

tioD, it U foond mmmry to «ElMid th* outer bcimon, the rataro to tb« dda 
ptowm §u mom tejing than Iho origiiMl tnik, ftom ih» ooatrMi H pm t u to to 
the eonkpmtifa bmoMS!^ ot ih» totorior. The noMle !• pioteeted aollij 

Ito own tendernowi which ia by no meaos acute, bat bj tho ieDderaeas of ito 
superficial coverings * which affurds,' saja Sir Charles, * a more effectual defenoe 
than if our bodies were clothed with the hide of a rhiaooeroa. To hate en- 
dowed the delicate iuterucal textures wi(h an exquisite suaceptibility to the 
gash from a knife, or a bh)w from r stick, would have been Buperfluous torture. 
The end is effectually aitaiued by spreadiug over them a thin lajer of highly 
eensittve skin, which it too intolerant of cuts or bruises to allow any harm to 
approach it» wUoh it tela our power to averii In additioa to tlie protoottoa 
which ie thoe provided againet oeeia i o a i l dangir^ the akin by ito aeniibili^, 
ia eseential to onr eaialeiMe nnder the honrif eonditiooa of lUa. It ia the Afai 
whidi acta aa a thermometer to tell us whether the tamparainre ia anited to 
our orgnnization, and warns us alike to ehuu pemioioua extremee of heat and 
cold. It ia the skin again which prompts the instinctive restlessness tbrit pre- 
servt -i ihe entire frame from decay. « ♦ • Kven ia the unconsciousacss of 
slumber the contrivance continues to act, aud, were it oihorwide, r<leep, instead 
of being ' nature's sweet restorer,' would derange the circulation and cripple 
ow fraoMa. • • • The aerva of the ooat of the ef e ia aomethBea liywed, 
and ia no longer aaoailiva to the doat whieh adhana to Ihe balL Than the Ud 
k not excited to woik or the taaia to flow. The partidea which are carried 
into the eye oease to pain, and befatg allowed to remain, they aet up inflask- 
mation, and the inflammntion renders opaque the transparent oorering throngh 
which lhi> li^ht flows. BiiudnesH is the rcHult, nn<l t!ie pight itself is found to 
bedepeudeut nputi the refined sensibility "f tlie outer membrane. * * 

"As pniu has been diversely distributed uv^t the body of man in the man- 
ner which his safety and ccimfort requires, so it mutit be meted out to each 
order of bainga ia thedagree which oeaaorla with their poaition in Uie world." — 
iittarUHy JU9i§m, Jaak, 18SS, p. 190, d teq. 

That pain only esiato among anlmala— the higheai order of aeaaitive craatnraa 
where it can aerre a purpose, is a Tory oorofbrting idea, and It in hnooiaing 
general among naturalielk Aa it existf; in different degreea in the humaa 
body, 8cc«>rding to the punioxo it is intended to serve, so it may and doubtlesa 
does exist in diflereut degree-^ in the sensitive creation, but precisely to what 
extent, — so as to bt- able to sny. thia creature does not feel |>ain at all, our present 
means of knowing do nut enable uh to specak positively. Look at the expresniou 
of agony in the face of a fly in a spider's web and hear its cries, and yet ib aeema 
to do ae well almoat without Sto legs aa with them. We are not yet able to 
wt^ whioharaaarfiaof aMaadon and whidiof mcltoniaafly,oravaii whether 
eis nay eaat nervea of eenaaHoa are capable of plaaaurabte imUaga eii]y tad 
not at all of patoful onea. 
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pain compeb him to extricate hinuelf in the most speedy man- 
ner pooeible ; if a limb be fractared) or any importent bodily 
ibnetion deranged, pain obliges bim to seek a remedy and to 

repair the mischief. In all these cases, the benevolent inten- 
tion to the individual sofferer is evident, and he who would 
consider bodily pain as an evil and not as a good, is like the 
imruly child thai quarreli with its nurse for not allowing him 
to plaj with a razor, or to drink poison. Bnt in the moral and 
intelJectuid world, suffering, though no less remedial, is less 
evidently so to mankind at large ; although it is incalculable 
the extent to which the comfort and we]£ure of all may be en- 
hanced, when it is nniversally understood that mental as well 
as bodily suffering is intended to apprise us of the infringe- 
ment of some important law of nature upon which the pre- 
servation of happiness depends. A large class of those suffer- 
ings whidi are thomght to be pnrdy mental, may, upon farther 
investigation into the intimate connection between matter and 
mind, be found to be solely referrible to peculiar states of tlie 
bodily system, and may be capable of much alleviation when 
the corporeal functions upon which they depend shall be better 
known, so as to come within the proyince of medicine. 

With respect to the sufferings to which we are liable in con- 
sequence of the relation in which we stand to society, the 
benevolent tendency is less obyioiis, by reason of onr present 
ignorance as to the nature of that relation, and of onr own men- 
tal eonstitudons. Our ideas of justice have been formed upon 
notions of free-will ; we have regarded ourselves strictly as 
individuals, instead of mere parts of the great body of society, 
imited to it by ties quite as strong as those that unite one part 
of onr body to another, not indeed by contignity of atoms, bnt 
by contiguity of feeling ; and it would be quite as reasonable for 
one part of the body to object to suffer for the derangement of 
another part — for the longs to expostulate with the stomach, 
< Why mnst I suffar for yonr mqpmdence?' as for one man to 
complain to the body of society, of which he forms only a 
member, * Why must I iudividuaUy suflfer for your misdeeds ?' 
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Tlie same answer might be given in both cases^ that, as one 
part of the body cotild not exist without the other, an injiirj fo 
one is felt by all, that all may ^1 interested in the restoration 

of tlio injured member; that, as one man could not exist ( in a 
state in which existence would be a blessing) without society^ 
he suffisrs from the sins of another, that he may have an interest 
in removing the ignorance or ill-feeling from which he sufifered, 
urtd in keeping cveiy niemljcr of the general body sound. . 
Society is, in fact, so organized, that so long as there is one of 
its members ill-disposed or ignorant, all are liable to pay the 
penalty ; and although this distribution of evil may not seem 
in accordance with the common notion of justice, viz., that 
each man should suffer only for his own misconduct, yet if it 
can be shown that each individual gains infinitely more than he 
. Icfles by such an arrangement, justice cannot be said to be out> 
raged by a system which produces the^ greatest possible happi- 
ness to all ; or if it can, ijijustice becomes the virtue and not 
justice. 

The following is a pleasing picture of the advantages we 
derive from living in society : Dr. Amott says — Eveiy one 
feels that he is a member of one vast civilized society which 
covers the face of the earth ; and no part of the earth is in- 
different to him* In England, for instance, a man of moderate 
fortune may cast his looks around him and say with truth and 
exultation, ^ 1 am lodged in a house that affords me conveni- 
ences and comforts which some centuries ago even a King 
could not command. Ships are crossing the sea in every direc- 
tion to bring what is useful to me from all parts of the earth* 
In China, the men are gathering the tea-leaf fi>r me; in 
America they are planting cotton fer me ; in the West India 
^Islands, they are preparing my sugar and my coffee for me ; 
in Saxony they are shearing the sheep to make me clothing ; 
at home, powerful steam-engines are spinning and weaving fbir 
me, and making cutlery for me, and pumping the mines, that 
minerals useful to me may be procured. Altlioui:;li my pro- 
perty is small, I have post*coaches ruuuing day and night on 
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all the roads, to carry my correspondence, and 1 have pro- 
tecting fleets and annies around my happy ooontry, to Becnre 
my enjoyments and repose. Then I have editors and printers, 
who daily send me an account of what is going on throughout 
the world, among all those people who serve me. And to crown 
the whole, I have books; tlie miracle of all my pos<;essions, 
more wonderful than the wishing-cap of the Arabian Tales ; for 
ihey transport me instantly, not only to all places, hot to all 
times. By my books I can conjure u\) beiore me, to vivid ex- 
istence, all the great and good men of antiquity ; and for my 
individual satisfaction I can make them act over again the most 
renowned of their exploits: the orators declaim to mo: the 
historians recite, the poets sing : and from the equator to the 
pole, or from the beginning of time until now, by my books I 
can be where I please.* " Such has been the efi'ect of the 
combined powers of man, giving '^to each individual of the 
civilized millions that cover the earth, nearly the same enjoy- 
ments as if he wore the single lord of ;ill."* Compare these 
advantages with those whicli an individual might possess by liis 
own unaided powers, and it is evident how much more he gains 
by the social anagement than he loses by being a part of the 
great whoIeX/ The object of creation is to produce the largest I 
possible sum of enjoyment to all, considering individuals not as 
individuals, but only as parts of the sensitive worlds and it is 
to the practiisd ignoTaiice of this wise arrangement, and to tlie 
tendency {hai^ have to individualize their enjoyments, that 
we must attn^temuch of the moral evil, or mental pains, now 
prevalent throughout society? Tlie advantages tliat ought to 
be derived by the race generally from the progress of civiliza- 
tion, are too much monopolized by the few, whose happiness, 
meanwhile, would bo far better secured if they were made to 
participate only in the general well-being. Tlie overgrown 
wealth which tempts the possessor to tlie desti'uctiou of the 
power of enjoyment which nature gave him, would suffice to 
call into healthy and vigorous action hundreds now cramped 

* ElemeoU of Pbynct, Introduction, p. 26. 
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and Btanted under tho chilling infloenoe of want The som of 
ease and leiaore which eata into the aool of the indolent in the 

lap of liixuiy, would refresh the minds, and cheer the apirlta of • 
a multitude whose incessant toil furnishes the perverted bles- 
sing to its victim. The object and advantage of what is called 
moral evil then is to extend these advantages to the whole of 
mankind. 

AVliat then, will it be said, are crimes against the person 
and property, robberies and murders, good upon the whole to 
society? These evils bear the same reUtion to the bodj of 
flodefy, as physical evils do to onr own bodies, and are 
intended for the same purpose — to seenre the health and 
happiness of the system. Some vital organ is diseased, 
and the consequent pain drives the individual to seek a 
remedy before the organic functions are destroyed. Bobbm 
and murderers are diseased parts of the body of society, and 
the evils resulting from the inroads of such parties, serve to 
induce men to look to the causes of crime, and to apply those 
measures that are calculated to restrain it ; thus diminishing by 
the most direct means crime, and the suffering thence resulting. 

It has been objected that virtue does not, in the present 
state, on all occasions, produce a balance of good to the vir- 
tuous. As a general rule, it is admitted that it does so, and 
that when the laws of nature have free operation, there are no 
exceptions ; but it is urged, that since the laws and social insti- 
tutions of mankind are at variance with the laws of nature, 
particular cases do occur in which a man sufters for acting 
virtuously. 

Virtue, to the Necessitarian, means tjbat line of conduct 
which, aU things considered, shall be productive of the - 

greatest happiness to all. Now suppose that in consequence of 
some human law made for individual advantage, or the advan- 
tage of a dass, a person in calculating the results of a certain 
action, perceives that though it may tend to the advantage of * 

the whole, yet that he individually must suffer by it Still the 
stiength of his moral faculties, his innate love of virtue, and 
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tlic [KTsuasIon in which he has been brought u\u tlmt virtue is 
ihe best policji mdnoe bim to choose the virtoons path. 
What good arises ftom his sofiering in the cause of yurtae ? 
Thus much. The evil he snflfers induces him to look to the 
cause — he discovers it in the unjust law, and lie joins others 
who have felt the ill eti'ects of the same law, in obliging 
legislators to repeal it It is in this manner that the state of 
society is continuaDj improved. But this particular individual 
nmy not live to enjoy the fruits of his virtue — how then is he 
henetitcd by it? He has been benefited all hia hfe, by the state 
of society in which he has lived having been improved by 
similar means: others have suffered^ in the pasty more for 
him than he has fi>r (he people now in being, and he is a pro- 
portionate gainer. He reaps in this way, the reward of virtue, 
though not of his own individual virtue. 

As earthquakes, storms, and hurricanes tend to restore the 
equilibrium of natnre^s powers, a few suffering by tlicm, but 
thousands benefiting, 80 moral tornadoes help to main- 
tain communities in a hcaltliy state. 

* By the French revolution, tlie moral atmosphere of France 
was rendered far more fimurable to the growth of virtue, and, 
consequently, of enjoyment, to the whole of its inhabitants.* 

* " Hbloiy, lookbg hack <nrw this IVaaee ihroagk Uag Um9, huk lo 
ToifoVa tiuM. for InstMMfl^ when Dumb Drudgtiy ateggered up to its KiDg*fl 
Palace, nnd iu wild expanse of sallow faces, squalor aud winged raggedoeas, 

presotittd hieroglyphically ita Potitioij of Grievance«, and for answer got 
hahgt'il on ft ' new gallows, forty feo^ high/ coufospca inourufully that there is 
no period to be met with, in which the Twenty-five Milliona of Franca 
suffered im generally than in thia period which they name Reign of Terror ! 

^ • But it wa« not tha Damb Milliona thai anlferad bera ; it waa tba Spaaking 
Tbooaandi^ lad Hoadrcda, and Unita ; wbo abriakad and psbHabad, «id mada ' 

■ < ' tha w«wld ring with tbelr wall, aa thay cipuld and ahould ; tbat ia tbe grand 
paooliaiity. Tba IrfgbtfoUaat Birtba of Time are never tbe lond*tpaaking 
ontey for these aoon die ; they are the silent ones. wLieh can live from century 
to century 1 Anarchy, tintoful as Death, ia abborrant to tba wbola nature of 
• man i and so must itself sooo die.'* 

% ** Wbarafore let all men know what of depth and of height is still revealed 
in nun ; and with fear and wonder, with just sympathy and just autipatby, 
with clear eye and open hei»rt, contemplate it and appropriate il ; and draw 
innumerable inferences from it. This iufeieuco, for example, among the firai : 

1 
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The evils of Wab present great difficulties to those who 

l egarJ only its immediate effects upon a people or district ; but 
to such as study the history of civilization, the wars which have 
acoompanied .its progress, appear, not as unmixed gratuitous 
evil, but as the means of working oat the good of evil; by 
forming the character of nations; introducing light where 
darkness and night hefore existed ; uniting hy one l^ond of 
brotherhood the people of each nation, formerly consisting of 
detoched individual families or clans ; breaking down old and 
useless institutions that had answered their ends, and now 
served merely as clogs to the advancement and happiness of 
society ; by clearing away old and decayed states in which, 
from defective institutions and the misgovemment of .ages, the 
balance of happiness was reversed and turned against the people. 

That if the goda of this lower world will sit on their glittering thrones, 
indolent as Epicurus' gods, with tbo living Chaoi of Ignorance, Hunger, 
waltering vocared for at thair feet^ and amooib Fkiaaitaa preaching ' Peace, 
peaea, whan than ia no paaoa^' than the dark Chaoa, It would laam will lisa ; 
haa riaan, and O heavana I haa It not tnmad their akina into braadiaa for 
Haalff That there be no second Sansculottiam in onr Earth fw a thousand 
years, let us underHtnnd well what the first was ; and let Rich and Poor of na 
go and do otherwise." — Carlyle's French Rerolution, toI. 3, p. 484. 

" Mr. Arthur Young has truly described the deplorable indigence of the 
French peasantry prior to the Kovolution, and the present age has «ufSciently 
experienced the evils arising from the miserable condition of the Irish poor. 
Posterity, howsTer, will not fail to remark, that the anfferings of the peasantry 
in Firanoa brought aboal the Berolntion, by which the condition of tha 
labouring poor wai^ in the firat instance at leas^ oonsidarably, and bat for 
tha enormous aina they committed daring ita progreaa would hare been 
durably improved ; and we are ourselves witnesaea to the fortnii!able weight 
which the Irish people have ncqnired, since the redundance of their popular 
tion has swelled the ranks of tlie diKaftecteJ, and deluged their neighbours 
with dihtress.* * * The misery, therefore, which is the immediate con- 
sequence of the redundant population which flows from political oppression, is 
in fact the means which nature takes to hasten the downfall of the institutions 
which hftTe occasioned it ; like the swelling of a limb which haa bean wounded 
or Imbibed poisonous matter, it is the ^urt of nature to ditchaige the 
nosioua substance which occasions the sufiering. The benevolent laws of 
nature are incessantly operating for the good of man, even when their 
tendency is most mistaken by numerous obeervers. At the moment when the 
roiseiy of Ireland was confidently appealed to, as demonstrating the un- 
avoidiible pressure of populRti«>n upon subsistence, that very misery was the 
means which she was taking to terminate the distresses of the country, and 
heal the wouuda of the social system." — Alison on Population, vnL 1, p. 247. 
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. The wan of the Cruaadesy mad as Uiej would appear, yet were 
ibe means of spreading ihronghoat Enrope the light that broke 

the ))on(ls of sui)er.stition, aiul gradually led to ihv Uu formation, 
which again contributed to that fircedom of iiu^uiry irom w hich 
the present advance in science results. The wars between 
France and England, notwithstanding their many disastrous 
consequences, helped to strengthen the character of both peo- 
ple, and to give that spirit and hardihood by which the great- 
ness of each has been maintained. The wars of the White and 
Bed Boses, whilst ^hej ravaged our country and weakened the 
aristocracy, emancipated the people — the masses, from civil 
bondage, and led to the formation of those institutions upon 
which i3ritish ireedom has been dependent. 

War/* says Mr. Alison, is the great instrument by 
which the agency of some important laws of nature is main- 
tained. It is the decay of military virtue which exposes civi- 
lized states to destruction from the ellorts of their barbarous 
neighbours. Tlieir fall does not take place till they have con- 
ferred all the benefits on mankind of which they were capable, 
and till their further continuance would be a misfortune to 
humanity. The destruction of Nineveh by the Medes, of 
Babylon by the Persians, of liome by the Goths, and of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, served only to extinguish so many 
branches of the human race, in which age had withered the 
sinews of virtue, and ^osperity exhausted the sources of 
happiness.'* 

Upon the same subject Mr. Combe observes, f^' There is 
more of benevolent arrangement in the tendency of savage and 
iMurbarons tribes, to wage furious wars with each other than at 

first sight appears. The Irish peasantry are still barbarous in 
their minds and habits, and but for the presence of a large 
army of civilized men, who preserve the peace, they would 
fight and exterminate each other. It is qaestionahle whether 
the miseries that would attend such a course of action would 
exceed those which are actually endured from starvation. The 

- *Ob Popttktioo, vol. L, p. 268. t LeeiarM on Mord Pbilotopby, p, 228w 
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baue of Ireland is, that her population lias increased far more 
rapidly than her capital, moralityi and knowledge. Where a 
natioa is left to £>llow its own conrse, this does not oocor. 
Dissension keeps down the numbers, until intelligence, capital, 
aiid industry take the lead. England prevented the Irish from 
%hting, but she did little to improve tliem." 

Destmction and renovation is the great law of nature. 
This is infinitely better than that nations should drag ont a 
slow and snake-like life of dull decay" and decrepid old age. 
A generatiou of a thousand milUons is swept away about every 
35 years ; and should it be cleared off a few years before its 
time, what is that to the necessity for a dear and healthy 
atmosphere for all the generations to come. 

These are some of the effects of Evil considered with 
reference to society as a whole : with respect to the individuals 
of which the social body is composed^ the subject has been 
partially considered in treating of Bewards and Pnnishmenta 



SECTION IL 

PAIN KE0ES8ABT AB A HOTIVB AKD STDniLUS TO ACTION.' 

» 

The greater part of mankind being imbued with a notion 

that the will is free, are in the habit of refjardlng more the 
objects and ends of actions^ than the causes which originate 
them ; intent chiefly upon results, the delicate and wonderful 
machinery that produoea these results is compantiTdy un* 
noticed. A large part of that which is called evil" in the 
world consists of notliing more than the wants, the desires, 
that furnish the motives to action, and witiiout which we could 
not maintain our existence for aday. All the hcalUdB of mani 
when activey constitute wants, or desum Thus he wants feed, 
he wants some one to love, and who shall love him in return ; 
he wants the approbation of his fellows, he wants to see every 
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one reoei^ that which is Bis due ; his happiness eomnsU in the 

gratification of these and his other wants, and pain results 
when from any cause they remain ungratified. But these 
wants are the impelling forces which irresistibly set him in 
motion, securing an infinite diyersify in the direction of his 
powers, and a never-ceasing succession of sensations. 

Some of our most pressin^^ wants have relation to the 
very preservation of our existencei the appetite for food, for 
instance: and could we have heen made to live without 
sustenance, freedom from all liability to the pains of hunger 
would not compensate for the loss of the pleasures of ap}>etite. 
Nor would the privilege of requiring no bread, be equal to the 
advantage we derive from the law of nature which compels 
us to earn it by the sweat of the brow* Laing, .in his 
*^ Journal of a residence in Norwav/* observes : The food 
best for a countiy is clearly that which it rcquires the greatest 
exertion of industry and skill to produce. That which recjuires 
but little of such exertion, as potatoes, would undoubtedly, re- 

-dnoe a nation to a low state of industry and skill. Those are 
in the wrong path who would reduce the rate of pauperism in 
England by reducing the standard of .sul)sistence for the poor. 
If the English labourers, instead of considering wheaten bread 
and meat necessary for their proper subsistenoei were to be 
contented with potatoes and salt herrings, the increase of 
pauperism among them would be in proportion to the diminished 
value of their food and the ease of obtaining it.'' Potatoes 
are the wmt food for a nation to subsist on, because in pro- 
portion to thdr nutriment as food, they require less labour, less 
exertion of body and mind to bring them to a state of food 
than any other article of human culture. The planting and 
digging up, the boiling or baking, are almost the only opera- 
tions required with tiie potato ; and therefore, the nation which 
is satisfied with a potato diet must be in a state of sloth 
and inactivity, bodily and mental. The most complicated 

•manufacture, perhaps, which we have among mankind, and 
which ki all its parts requires tibe Boiost continual exertion of 
I. 
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human industry and skill, is the prodaciaon of ft quartern loaf 
from a few seeds of wheat put into the ground." 

Tims necessity is the mother of invention. The ordinary 
and common wants of our nature, of food, clothing, and lodg- . 
ing, always recurring and never satisfied, set us in motion, 
hring into action all the powers of our mind, and call for that 
exercise which is as necessary to the mental powers as aliment to 
the body. Locke says, "call our actions owe their rise to a state of - 
uneasiness" which uneasiness is more or less intolerable as the 
actionto which it would urge us is more or less important. The 
disposition to activity increases with exercise, the more we do the 
more we seem disposed to do ; and it may with truth he said 
that never are we so happy as when every moment has its foil 
employment Take away the common wants of our nature, 
and you take away that which produces all this activity. So 
that these constantly recurring wants, so far from heing infirm- 
ities in tlie body of society, arc its very principle of life, the 
source of all its health and enjoyment - 

It is not uncommon to hear the 9olid and perfect happiness 
of the future state de«crihed as consisting in total rest, inao- 
tivitv, and freedom from all wants and desires; but whatever 
may be the the case in the unknown world, constituted as we 
•are with respect to this, we can conceive of no possible degree of 
happiness resulting from such a state ; for all our ideas of en- 
jo3rment are ideas of wants gratified ; and man is unquestiona- 
bly infinitely the gainer by being surrounded perpetually hy 
wants, than he is the loser from their occasional non- 
gratification. 

Evil, then, is the result of the neoessary limitation of our 

faculties, and without pain we should have no means of know- 
iiig or avoiding what would injure us; and none of our 
^motives would be sufficiently strong to induce us to seek our 
own welfiire. Now if a man is idle, and refrues to perform 
his allotted part in the lahow of the world, nature pinches him 
in the stomach and obliges him to move on. Hunger is the 
groat conservator of ail law and order, it sets every one to 
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wcnrky it keeps eyeiy one in his place, and if it is an evil at all, 
eveiy one mnst admit it is a neceaaaiy one. 

The ordinary idea of philosophical Christians differs appa- 
rently but little from tliia view of the nature of the evil, viz., 
that it is permitted by an All-wiie Providence, and that in Ilia 
bands, it on all oocasiens tends to good ; that it is the means 
of the improTement and purification of our characters, and ft 
• ' preparation for a future state. But there is considerable prac- 
tical difference between the two views. Pain, says the advo- 
-K cate of one, is intended to prepare yon for a fatnre state ; bear 
it iherefiire with resignation, looking to a hereafter for the 
rtward of yom: patience. Pain, says tlie advocate of the 
other, is the invariable intimation tliat you have dibobeyed 
some of the Creator's laws upon which happiness is de- 
pendent here ; look to its canse, therefore, and remove it 

Bnt if evil resnlts from ignorance, might not Almighty 
Power and Wisdom have interfered to save us from the oftects 
of our conduct when injurious? Ceitainly, but it would be by 
cutting the spirit of action and of right conduct at the root, 
and we should have no interest in rectif^-ing error; and as the 
exercise of reason is based upon the imiformity of natmre*s 
laws, any interference with this uniformity by such special pro- 
vidence, would make reason a useless, if not a fatal gifl. It 
* may be asked is not reason itself then an undesirable gift, and 
would not man have been better left to the mere guidance of 
Instinct as the brutes are ? 

Isaac Taylor, the Author of the Natural History of En- 
thusiasm says, ^'The reader need not be reminded that the 
application of the word Instinct comprehensively, and without 
distinction, to all the actions of the brute orders, is a popular 
impropriety. One might as well call all the actions of mau 
rational, as all of the inferior order instinctive. When an ani* 
mal acts in a manner, which difBors in no essential circumstance 
to a corresponding action in man, a delusion must be engen- 
dered by applying to tlic two actions different terms. We 
should confine the word Instinct to those instances in which a 
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course rational as to its end, is pursued by a voluntary agenty 
under drcumstances thai forbid the supposition that it qnrings 
from a perception or calculation of the connexion of means and 
end. Tlie instance usually adduced, tliat of tlie construction of 
the honey-comb, is one of the most popular that can be named, 
especialiy because it iuTolves some of the highest and most 
abstruse principles of geometry. Philosopliical writers must 
be understood to use the words reason and instinct in a popu- 
lar sense, when attiibuting one to man as his prerogative, and 
the other to the brute as his bhnd faculty. The terms reason 
and instinct thus Taguely used mean, more reason and less rea- 
son. For if the brutes were altogether destitute of reason and 
libert}', in the same sense in which the bee is destitute of both 
in building her cells, rewards and punishments would have no 
operation or efficiency." 

Instittct appears to be a power impelling voluntary agents 
to act in a single direction, without any perception of the con- 
nection of means and ends, and little capable of adapting itself to 
circumstances; consequently it has a very limited field of 
action. If| therefore, we were to be governed entirely by in-* 
stinct, in order to our possessing the large field of action that 
we now enjoy, we should require ten thousand at least But 
all the iustincts with which we ai^ acquainted we find acting 
by means of organisation ; and a brain containing the orgaiiis 
of ten thoosand instincts would, it is to be feared, be inoonyeni- 
ently large. Man is a creature possessing a variety of instincts, 
which give him his pm-pose and disposition to act; but inatead 
of being directed to their objects in one unvarying manner,* . 
they are put under the charge of a generalising instinct^ which 
we call reason, and which gives to eadb a liberty of acting in a 
hundred different way^, calling at the same time our otlier 
feehngs into sympathetic action. It must be evident that this 
is a means of increasing our sensations a hnndred-fold, and it 
is the aggregate of pleasurable sensattoos that constitutes happi- 
ness, and the evil, or the painful sensations resulting from the 
wrong direction which our instincts sometimes take, are not in 
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the proportion of oue to a hundred of the esLtra sensation;} we 
receive. 

Sappose appetite in man, as in the lower animals, infallibly 
directed bim to eat only at proper times and in proper quantities 
of some few things that are the must whole.sunio, the many evils 
bodily and mental, which arise from gluttony and drunkenness, 
would be spared, but we should lose the varied pleasnres of 
the taste, with all the sympathetic pleaaores which accompany 
its gratification. 

Tixke another instance, the love of offspring. iSuppose tlmt 
children could nm about as soon as thej were bom, and were 
protected by the perfection of their instincts ; much trouble in 
nursing would be saved, and all the evils of physical mis- 
management ; but all the pleasures, the liojies and fears, joys 
and sorrows, of parental solicitude would be lost Perhaps 
nothing shows more the folly of those who would take the 
place of the Almighty and make a better system, than the fact 
that the pleasures derivable from offspring, more intense per- 
haps tlian any other, depend, in a great measure, upon what 
may be. called the evil of the helpleesness of the object 

Happiness is made np of units, of sin^e pleasurable sensa- 
tions, and the object of nature is to bring us into such cir- 
cumstances as^shall produce a constant succession of such sen- 
sations; and even if they are partially painful, they are pre- 
ferable to the pains of ennui, which is the absence of sensationt 
sufficiently acute to engage attention.*' Habitual sensations 
aiso are too weak to avert ennui, and none but habitual sensa- 
tions could be experienced by us if we were guided by 
in&llible instincts without the divenifying power of reason ; 
for all progression would cease, and comparative stagnation 
would be tiie consequence. 
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SECTION UL 

DEATH. 

** How strange is human pride ! 
I tell thee that those liviug things, 
To whom the fraii^ile hlado of graas^ 

That spriugcth in tho mom 

And j»erisheth ere noon, 

la an unbounded world ; 
I tell thee that those viewless beings, 
WhoAe muusioD is the smallest particle 

Of fhe impaasiye Atmosphere, 
Thick, feel, and live, like man ; 
That th«ir aAsetiooB and antipathiM, 

Like hia, pfodnoe the lawa 

Baling their moral state ; 
And the minutest throb^ 
That thiongh their frame diiRuea 

She iUghtest^ faintest, motion^ 

la fixed and indispenaaUe 
Am the majestic laws 

That role yon rolling orbs." 

Such, though a poetical, is yet a logical deduction from the 
doctrine of' " Necessity." Man and the whole world, of which 
he formyan insignificant item, is one general " effect," not a 
canse.^^He prides himaelf upon his separate independent exist- 
^enoe and freedom of will, bat he has no snch existence, he is 
part only of a great whole, and he cannot be separated. Mil- 
lions of causes helped to bring him into existence and made 
him what he is, and millions of causes playing upon this men- 
tal mechanism produce all the eflR^^ts of his yaried being. He 
is dependent upon the human race, and the human race on the 
great whole of animated existence ; and animate and inanimate 
are again inseparable. Tlie simplest germination of a lichen 
is/' says Lewes, if we apprehend it rightly, directly linked with 
the grandest astronomical phenomena ; nor could even an infu- 
sory animalcule be annihilated without altering the cquilibriimi 
of the universe. 

* Nothing iu this world is single, 
All things by a law cKvino 
In one another's being mingle.' 
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Plato had some dim forecast of this when he taught that the 
^ world was a great animal ; and others, since Fkto, when they 

considered the universe the manifestation of some transcendent 
4ifey with which every separate individual Hfe was related, as 
> parts are to the whole.*' Emerson says, everything in nature 
contwns all the p6wers of nature ; everything is made of one 
hidden stuff. - The true doctrine of Omnipresence is, that God 
reappears in all liis parts in every moss and cobweb ; thus the 
universe is alive." The Christian Philosopher ( Ilev. J. White 
Maillery M.A.y) says, When we view the world as one uni- 
versal effect, we are at once led to the contemplation of a 
universal Divine Agency. Does not the Infinite act on every 
atom ? • • • Qod never delegates his power ; He cannot 
tnmBfer divinity to a substance: there is no power therefore 
separated from himself. In Him all things have their heing." 
An Pope says : — 

** All are but parts of ono stupendous whole^ 
^ Whote body nature is and Qod the souL** 

III &cty let 08 look at it from whatever point of view we will, 
we cannot disjoin man from the rest of creation and consider 

A him individually and separately. Neither can we give him the 
1 1 supreme importance that he arrogantly assumes ; the race of 
\| iBies is more important perhaps to the good of the whole than 
Vheis. 

Then what is death ? It is simply the removal of the 
old worn out, and useless matter, from the great body of sen- 
tient existence, leaving that body always young and vigorous ; 
the old matter taking new forms and immediately passing into 
new life. To individual man, Death is the sleep of the weary. 
It is the repose, the body's repose, al\er the busy and toilsome 
day of life," and when natural and not violent it is as painless 
as birth-~of the beginning and the end of life we are equally 
unconscious, the exhausted faculties sinking to their mortal 
repose, as they do to nightly sleep. Death is as natural as 
Birth, and equally necessary, for it is the parent of life.*' 

* Tbe PbOoaophy of Um BibK 85 and 40. 
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Had man made the world| he would have made himself im« 
mortal, for in the fntiire'* world he does create, immortality ia to 

be his state. He would probably have made a great mistake. 
Individual drops of water are collected on the brows of the nionn- 
tainSy they flow down into the valleys and form rivers, iiowing on 
to the great ocean. By a silent and imperceptible forooi calcula^ 
ted by Leslie to be two-hundred thousand times greater than 
that of the combined exertions of the whole human race, this 
water raised in vapour, descends in rain, again fonns the river, 
which with spark Ung vivid vitality flows again to the ocean , 
and so goes on in an unbroken circle. The same river flows on • 
in never ending succesMon and is thus immortal, thongh not 
one dro[) <»f water retains its individuality; but had tlie river 
been ini mortal in man's sense of immortality, in identity of 
individual drops or atoms, the river had been a stagnant, stink- 
ing, death-diflnsing ditch. Again the leaves of the trees are 
born in spring in tender variepited greens, in summer they 
take a darker sameness, and in autumn they change ag^u in 
hues all beautiful, and then comes winter, when pierced by 
insects, covered with dust, shrivelled by the frost, they fall off 
and die, that they may again be bom in spring. Would we 
change this that the sarne leaves might be everlasting? So 
with man's coveted immortality, woidd w^e change the present 
vigonrous everlasting babyhood, childhood, and youth of sodeigri 
tliat a comparatively few old people, like the withered leaves 
of autumn, nnght boast tliat they had retained their identity 
tVom the beginning of the world till now, selfishly keeping out 
all others from their term of existence. This change of seasons 
is doaely typical of man^s existence. In spring everything is 
young, fresh, vigonrous and green, and all the hilarity and sun- 
shine of early youth belong to it Summer has its flov/ers. 
Autumn its fruit, and then comes old age and decay — the aero 
and yellow leaf— the death of winter. So man has his year— 
of three score and ten journeys round the sun allotted to lum, 
and then come winter and death and his reappearance in tlie 
new growth of spring, and what does it matter whether the 
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new body be called Dick Snooks, as before, or Tom Styles. 
Happiness depends upon a ccntinnons succession of new sensa- 
tions ; were \ve oriranized as we now are, to live much lonijer 
than the time ailotted to us, our sensations from hoing habitual 
and from tiie decay of our nervous system would be too weak 
to afford us enjovment, and life would become a burden to us. 
When time lias bhintcd the feeh'nfrs? or the objects of them no 
lont^er exist, knowledge, so much coveted, is of little use unless 
it can be, as it now is, infused into new forms capable of all 
that freshness of feeling in which youth so much excels old 
age. 

"With tlie present arranfjement, the great Body of TTmnanity, 
(considered as an individual,) with its Soul, tlie principle of 
Sensation, is ever fresh and vigorous and increasing in enjoy- 
ment. As yet it is but in its childhood: as its knowledge 
increases, so will its happiness. Death and Birth, the means 
of removal and succession, bear the same relation to this body 
*. of society, as the system of waste and reproduction do to the 
human body: the old and useless and decayed material is 
carried out, and fresh substituted, and thus the frame is reno- 
vated and rendered capable of ever increasing ha]>piness. The 
parallel bctweeu the soul of society and that of the indi\ idual 
^'man is equally complete ; as with respect to the latter, all the 
aimless studies and useless accomplishments of youth are soon 
forgotten, while only the knowledge that is serviceable is re- 
membered, so in tlie great mind of society, tlie absurd tlieories 
, and systems that occasionally rear themselves into notice are 
: shortly consigned to oblivion, and all the useful ideas that have 
existed in the individual minds of the human race, are retained. 
While our thoughts traverse, as if in personal recollection, the 
different by-gone ages of society, the minds of all the illustrious 
men that have lived foiTn part of our own, until we arrive at 
its infancy, concerning which, as of our own infancy, we can 
remember nothing. Tlie minds, that is to say, the ideas and 
feelings of wlil< ]i they were composed, of Socrates, Plato, 
Epicurus, Galileo, Bacon, Locke, Newton, are thus for ever ia 
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existence, and the immortaliiy of the soul is preserved^ not in 
individoab tmt in the great body of Humanity. 

Hie eonii^ of the lark it as sweet to-day as a thousand years 

a""0 — wliat would be ixained tlierefore by its belnir the same 
lark ? — but doubtless he also sighs for iznmortality aud a place 
not tn but beyond the skies. What in man is worth p ro o e r vi ng 
but his song, and what matters it in what body that is pre- 
served? A series or succession of being seems decidedly the 
best for this world, and may be the best for all worlds. The 
most that the Natural Theologian is justified in asserting with 
reference to a future life b, it is better, aR ihiingB eontideitdy 
that I should live again in another world, I shall be certain to 
do so; if it is not butter, all tilings considered, I do not wish it.* 
There need be no forcible rupture of the known order of God's 
providence to enable us to retain an indistinct and troubled 
dream of previous existence, the cessation of which existence 
could be no more regretted than our non-existence before we 
were born. The present recognized order of things would 
certainly be better than a reservation for suffering even of 
a few, much better indeed than the infinite suffering of the 
many. The finite happiness of all that have ever lived could 
never equal the infinite siiti'ering of 0}ie. 

To the race, aitliough not to individuals, all beautiful things 
are preserved for ever ; all that is really good and profitable is 
immortal. The lovely world, althou^ created anew every 
year, is yet the same that Adam saw in Paradise. " Life is 
then like a bcuntifvil starlight night, in wliicli no long-seen 
constellation sets without tlje rising of another," and tlms gene- 
ration after generation has risen and set And yet fer all the 
elements of happiness — » 

•* For love and beauty and delight 

There is uo death, nor chaDge," 
« • « * « 

***TiB io«, His ours are changed ; not they." • 

* " Tber« li nothing new under the bud, and in the view wo bave taken 

•ibOTtt it would gecm t1i<^t wo only agrco witli the Pealist, in flio world-wido 
dUpute between Realist and KoaiiniUiist. The RealiaU matniaioi that everj 
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It is tnie — 

All things that we love and cheriah 
Like ourselvea, must fade aadporiah; 
Such is our rude mortal lot— 
Love %tu{f would, did ihey not.** 

We have hitherto considered Death in the light of a succession 
of being as opposed to immortality ; as a constant change of the 

. material frames, the receptacles for the time of all alone worthy 
, of continued existence. We have referred j)rincipally to natu- 
' ral death as it is calledy that is, death without violence — ^but 
natoral death in all bnt man does not take place in the slow pro- 
cess ofdecay , but in the being eaten. Life is always preserved at 
high pressure: poptilation always pressing on the means of sub- 
sistence. Nature is no respecter of individuals. Her object seems 
to be to keep the lai;gest possible number in the greatest possible 
aftrength and vigour and efficiency for enjoyment There is no 
exception to the rule,'* says Darwin, " that every organic being 
naturally increases at so high a rate, that if not destroyed, tins 
earth would soon be covered by the progeny of a single pair." 
The rate of increase is geometrical. Mr. J. A. Bowell has 
calculated that from a single specimen of the flesh fly there 
would proceed in six generations sufficient flies to cover the 
world to the depth of about a mile and a quarter. Life presses 
^towaId8 existence in a similar way in almost all departments, 

G«Mral Tmn (or abatnel idM), gnoh m Men, Virtue^ &o., has a rial and iade* 
paodant tadai^moe, qiiita fc iaipe efc iva af aay oaiieiala indifidiial detormioatioii, 
■ueh aa Smith* Banafolanot^ Im. Tha KomiiiaUiti, od tha oaatraiy, maintaiiv 
that all aaaaial tarma an bat tha oraafcioD of human iogeuttttj, desigoatiof 
no dktinot aotities, but merely used m marks of aggregate coDceptions." — 
Lewes* Biogrophical History of PhiloHophy, toI. ii. ]k 01. Bojli iixlividuals and 
• Oeneralt* are equally the crentioua of the mind, aud (Jcnerals ur what we call 
Abstract ions, paradoxicalaait utiby seem, would appear to be, if not the only real, 
certainly the only permanent existeDoes. For hopa and peace, oontentueut and 
•ympathy, and yoalb and heallbi 

"For love and beauty and deligbt 
There is no death, nor change;" 

iodiTidual bodies aud miuda are constantly changing, but tlu^y and nil that 
cnDBtitiitcs pleasurable exiatenco tianamitted from ooe geaorftUou to aaotUer 
are uuciiangettble aud eternal. 
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and the most perfect ordei: and arrangement exist in the mode 

in Avhicli it is kej)t within due bounds ; the good and strong 
preserved, the weak and bad destroyed. It is most astonish- 
ing the systematic provision that prevails for this pnrpose, and 
the general ignorance on the subject is if anything stilt more 
astonishing. Man would get no ''cabbage" if not for the 
ichneumon fly which destroys the cater[)inars that are hatclied 
from the eggs of the common white butterfly. " On the oak," 
says Dr. Carpenter, '' not less than two hundred kinds of cater- 
pillars have been estimated to feed, and the nettle, which scarcely 
any beast will touch, niaiiitaiiis lilly clilll'rL'nt species of insects, 
but iov w hich check it would soon annihilate all the plants in 
its neighbourhood." Check is placed on check, the death of 
one superabundant population supporting the life of other des^ 
criptions of beings. *' Afler the inhabitants had contrived to ex- 
tirpate tlie little crow from Virginia, at an enormous ex])ense, 
they would gladly have given twice as much to buy back the 
tribe. A reward of threepence a dozen was offered in New 
England for the purple grade, which commits great havoc 
among the crops, but protects so iiuu-li more herbage than he 
desti'oys, tliat the insects when he was gone caused the total 
loss of the grass in 17^U, and obliged the colonists to get hay 
from Pennsylvania and even to import it from Great Britain* A 
few years since an Act was passed by the Chamber of Deputies 
to prohibit the destruction of birds in a particular district of 
France. Tliey had been recklessly killed oif, and the harvest 
being swept away ui its first green stage by nulUons of hungry 
reapers, the earth had ceased to 3rield its increase.* Extensive 

• III tlie Spring of 1861, while Iialy and in fact Europe generally were 
rising iu the iutereaU of the Katiuualities, the French Legiulutive Body were 
engaged in taking into tluir aariotia oonnd«nitlon the interasta of amftU biitti, 
a quesUon of ISur mors natioMl importance to them ; and the TinuB of to-day, 
August 2l8t, 1861, aaye, ** the poverty of the Fmach harvest tbia very yaar ia 
attributed to the ravages of a particular worm, which it ia the function of a 
certain bird to tr '3," and M. MiUHhall, ex-Deputy of La Meurthe^ tha 
Agticulttiral Society ot Toulon, the Acclimntizatiou Society of Nancy, and 
M. 1*. Schuifler, of UobertSrtU, (Haut-R!iiii\ have petitioned the l*'ietit h Corps 
L<5gislatif, req\iesting that steps may be taken for the preservation t f those 
Lirda that destroy io^ts detrimeatal to Agriculture. The Bepoi-t says— 
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inroads like these upon the economy of nature reveal to us its 
, wisdom, and clearly show us that if one while it is a blessing 
that particular animals should eat, at another it is a benefit to 

the ^vorl(l that tlicy should be eaten. A tliiilir of rooks renders 
services which could not be performed by all the cultivators of 
ihe soil put together, and if the poor birds are occasionally 

*' Agninst such enemies man is powerleas. His geiiiua may enable liinj to fol- 
low the cuurao of Ihe planet*, to peuetmle mountaius or steer a ship against 
■lorn ; he o»n kUI, or bead to hia will tho monaUn of the foroH ; but ia 
prMeooe of thoao myriadi of ioMcta which, from orary point of iha horiaoSy 
Mitle opoo hia fields, eultlTated with ao much care, his atreogih ia iheer 
weaknesa. Hia eje is not even sharp enough to discern luanj of them, hia 
hand too slow to oatch them. Antl even were hh to annihilate them by mil- 
lions they would reftp]>ear by milliiU'lH. From above, from bolow, from right 
to left, they come in Irrjions innujiarjible, without relajiso. In this invincible 
army which advances to Ihe conqvipht of tin- labour i<f in.ui, each member haa 
its muiitb, its day, its heaaon, ita irec, iia plant; each kuuwa its own battle 
ground, and never mialakea ita poet. 

** At the beginning of the world man would have auooumbed in Ui un- 
equal atmggle if God had not given him in the bird a powerful auxiliary, • 
'fi^thfol ally, who wonderfully aooompliahea the task which man ia incapable 

of performing. • • ♦ 

" You will easily imderstand, gentlemen, the mi-chi f done by these insecta 
if you call to mind that the cockroach dopoaita frotn 7<> t" luO e^i^s at a time, 
■which soon are tnin.sfi'iined iiito white wuruiH, which for two or three years 
live exclusively u^iou the routs of our moat valuable vegetables. The weevil 
produces from 70 to 90 eggs, vrhich, laid in ao many grains of corn, become 
larm that eat them all up. Thua» one aingle weevil deairoya a whole ear ol 
oom. ThapsraU laya from 100 to 180 ogga in aa many ahoote of vine. Thus 
attacked, the ahoot pinea and diea. From 100 to 180 giapea are thua dea- 
troyed by one pynde before their formation. , 

*'And now, if you will compare the two orders of figures which I have 
just submitted to you, admilliug that on oOO insects destroyed in one day by 
a single liird there be only one tenth of those noxious creatures ; for example, 
40 weevils an<l \<i pijralea (and this ia below tlie mark) tliat in to say, on au 
average, 3,2u0 grains of com, and l,l«!iO grapes, which iu oue day iida little 
Iwrd will have aaved you. 

** Give aa large a margin aa yon chooae to any other natural cauaea which 
n^^t have atopped the ravagea of theae inaeota ; rednoe aa mndi aa yon 
tthoose that of the bircl, and there still remains enough to justify the profound 
saying of a contemporary : — ' The bird can Uve without man ; but man oannol 
Uve without the bird.' 

"And in fact, who but the little bird could be continually looking out ftir • 
and catching the weevil five millimetres in length, while depositing ita eggs m 
a cornfield in the young incipient grain ? Who could oatch ihe small butter* 
fly ol the jqrrale when fly iug abnut with the aame objeot in view! 
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mischievous they are richly worthy of their hire. Make th^ 
largest prohahle allowance for their oonsiunptioii of a portion 
of that crop, the whole of which they preserve, and they are 

still inuDcasurably the cheapest labourers upon a farm. Pages 
would be required to tell all tlie mistakes which are committed 
in the hlind rage for destractaon, and in the readiness of the 
lord of creation to helieye that eveiytfaing which tastes what 
he tastes is a rival and a loss. Even wasps, which find no 
friends, chiefly because they are armed with a sting, which, 
unlike man, they rarely or ever use unprovoked, are an impor- 
tant aid in keeping certain trihes within bounds"— Quarterly 
Beview, Jan., 1858.* 

" Who, eepecially, could find thusc miuuto eggs and larvSQ of whioh OM 
eiogld m£»ange consomea 200,000 in one year ?** 

The QloWa Barb ooneapondMit aaja, August Slvt, 1861, <* Lt Cotttri«r da 
Bm Bliin informi iu to-day that the harvost tima in that diatriet haa beta 
haraldad by a proelamatuHi horn the loeal antherity oftriag e reward «f • 
peimy a dozen for the caroaaes of fteld mice killed and produced ; already a 
heoatomb of 56,000 has been piled up at the Mayoralty of St. Hypolite» after 
six days slaughter." The people haviog dewtroyi'd their owls nre now de«- 
truyiog their mice ; they will probably have to replace both let it coat what it 
may. 

A correspondent of the Times, writing August 23rd, says that the keepers, 
in a mistaken notion of ttrictly praaerHng the game, havmg killed the itoehi 
or weaaela, the poleoati^ the hawha and owli, **rata awarm to an extent 
•Imoit uoredible/' delving the farmere to put them down, and praying not 
only CD the eggs and newly*hatbhed young of partridges and pheaattnts, and 
newly*bom levereta, but on the crops of the hard wurkiag and industrious 
tenants. The writer says, "let them inquire, and the keepers will think it 
worth while to restore the balance between ihe rats and thuir u,atural enemies." 

* In fact, although the cumm(3n gpelling book teaches that the pig is man's 
6c9< friend, because he can eat him every bit, yet it ia certaio that be docs not 
always recogniro his be.-^t fiieods. The rat, so much persecuted, eata auimal 
matter tliat would ]K)isoa and pollute the atmosphere, and the toad, asatheti* 
cally considered, not handiiome, yet protects from slugs the strawberries he 
is supposed to ateal. The writer in the Qnarleriy quoted above, nays '* Man- 
kind have than a diraot intereat, on their own aooonnt, in enforcing meroy to 
brutee. But it ia the imperaU?e right of tlie animala themaelTea. The no- 
tien of eoarM and ignorant minda ia tlutt all wUch exists has been created lor 
the sole Rervice of the hnoan race, to use or abw^e as the iiani^ takes them." 

The Sppctfttor Newspaper, one of the highest of its class, says, March 2, ISGl, 
J). 2T.». "They (the Committee for the Protection of Animals) mu.st know that 
the wliole race of animals iu existence are not worth one human life; that the 
entire brute creation might justifiably be left to perish to save a pauper one 
hour of pain." It ia queetionable I think whether the wbole race of paupers 
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The tame writer aajs — Intimately associated with phjsical 
injnriea aad pain is the death in which they nltimatelj resolt - 
This necessary end oonstitates to many minds the chief terror 

of the incidents which produce it. That all which lives should 
be born to die detracts nothing irom the wonders of their being. 
Which would be the greater marvel, a ship whose timbera 
ahonld never rot, or a ship which itself shoold gradoally decay, 
but before its lease was out should give birth to new vessels, 
which again should bring forth fresh fleetd to be multiplied 
firom age to age in increasing numbers and unimpaired vigour? 
^This last is the prodigious method of Fh>videnoe» A solitary 
oak contains within its tnmk a pow«r to generate fntnre (m^ests, 
which will spread their giant arms and rear their kingly heads 
when their progenitor is returned to the soil firom whence it 

ooald not be bettor epAred than cnm the smelleet Uak in the animal diain of 
hibf. The faM, prufbmtd Mr. Speototor, oan lire without man ; but man 
cannot lif withoat tbu bird. la nature's plan th«re are no ''panpefa." 
TVhatever oannot keep itaelf ia obliged to make way and giro ita place to \ h<^% 
which can. 

As to the ignorant, conceited, aud prosumptuons idea, that the world was 
made for man alone, we cannot turn our eyea in any direction in which pleasur- 
able sensation is not spread around ; every leaf, every blade of grass, the 
atmoaphcra, the watera, awarm wUh oraalmw in a atate of poaitiva happiness, 
th« ooUactiva mm d whieh, periiap^ may greatly woeed thai of th« hnmaa 
saoa. 

I waa mneh alrnok with fhb truth while reomtly fvolfaiing oo a bank in n 
tery baaalifol grofaaome two miles in circumference. Its lordly owner and 

' ita keepers were absent, aud I was probably the only human being there ; bn% 
the whole area j^eemed quite complete without man, and only hiB " mndness, 
pride, impiety" could have supposed it made for him alone. There waa not au 
inch unteuanted. There waH the voice of the pheasant and the jay, of the 
wood pigeon and tha. rook, of the jackdaw aod the hawk, and fifty smaller 
birda; thara was the bare, the rabbll, the hedge-hog and fha dormooia and 
ahrtw, and tha aan-baam and the balf*ahal eya showed the air fnll of hunming 
Ufa; and tha noai m which I lay wia tm\l of green and goldan baetlea, and 
gmm hopperi aod long*legged spiders and the ihHffy ant. There was ooa 
continued song and hum of enjoyment, and I could not help thinking how 
rain and presumptuous was mnn's pretension to monopolize it all. Here at 
lenst the owner was the instrument only of a happiness for greater than 
his own, and probably than of ull hin dependants. It is true all were 
happy in eating up each other, but this detraota very little from the aum of 
miaynMkt, '*Tha perch awallowa tha grub- worm, the pidterel awallowa th« 

# panh, aad the flaharman awaUowa tha pickerel ; Md ao all tha chinka in tha 
aoalo of being ara flUad.** 
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spmng ; while their numerous progeny, from the first-bom 
.which rivals the parent stem to the sprouting acorn which just 
lifts its leaflets above the earth, will continue to maintain the 

.sucfecilinir line in an uiibrokLMi irradation. The system runs 
through all creation, from man, who is the lord of it, down to 
the meanest piece of moss that grows upon a wall. In such 
profusion are the germs of animated things produced, and then 
cast forth to perish, with no opportunity, from their very ex- 
cess, to evolve the structure of \\ liicli eacli contains the rudi- 
ments, that we might think there was pi'odigality, even to 
wastefulness, if waste were possible where power is infinite. 
Without death, (at narrower limits must have been put to 
propagation than prevail at present. The same set of men and 
animals must have occupied the globe, and myriads of creatures, 
we of this generation included, could never have tasted the de- 
lights of existence. Death therefore may be said to be the 
parent of life. What would have been the scheme of the 
Almighty if sin had never entered info the world Is altonrether 

*■ 

beyond our faculties to conjecture. Our knowledge, we find 
trom experience, is limited to observing what actually exists^ 
and it is with admiration that we perceive how the general 

good is maintained throuuli the general mortality, and each 
creature is made to contribute both by its life and by its death 
to the benefit of the rest The examples are innumerable, and 

For myself I willingly acknowledge my rttUtionsbip to the whole of 
the wiiBitiTe ortafcioo. I am ansioua to raeiproeato the graal benefits I 
nornn, and I am proud«r of thm disinterested friendship of my hMrie end 
dog, than of that whidi is oontaioe.l io many an invitation to dinner. Ae to 
the supposed vast intellectual superiority of man, we are, probably, not compe* 
tent judgrs, not undcrstandiug the langoage of the brutes ; where we do, we 
often find that the conHtitiition of tln ir mindis enables them to go more surely 
and directly to the object of their dertires than iimn. Speaking of Natural 
Si lection, Darwin tells us that "the rock-thruBh of Guiana, birds of Paradise, 
and some others, oongregato ; and successive males display their gorgeous 
plumage and perform ilrnuge antioB before the Iniiales, who, standing by as 
•peetatcte, at laat ohooee the moat attraotive partner." Does not man do the 
■ame^ althoogh net ao graoefolly, yet for the eame objeet and with the same 
result ? So much for love, and in war surely the animals are moreintelljgent; 
in fact, further observation in all directions tends to show that OUT Test pre* 
tensions are based very much on ignorant presumption. 
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we select a few out of the thousands tliat might be adduced* 
There is a claBS of aniroakoles called Inftuorioj because thejr 
can be obtained by w/mlng any ve<;etable or animal substance 
in \Mitcr, wluCli, says Proiessor Owon, * are tlu? most minute, 
and apparently the most iusigniflcunt of civated k iiigs,' Manjr 
of them are so diminutive that a single drop of water may 
contain five hundred millions of individuals. Nevertheless the 
varieties in size are such that the difference between tlie smaller 
and the r^i oatcr ' i.s greater than l)et\vcen a mouse and an 
elephant/ tliough even the elephant of the race is invisible to 
the naked eye. ' They are the most widely diffused^ and by « 
far the most numerous of all the forms of organized life' ; and 
\vhethor in freshwater or in salt, * tliere is hardly a (h'oj) of 
spray flung from the paddle of a steam boat which docs not 
contain some specimens of the race. They pervade every chme 
— ^torrid, frigid and temperate — ^and extend their reign in the 
northern* latitudes hevond that of the vegetable kinjidom. 
When we consider their iucredible numbers, their universal 
distribution, tlieir insatiable voracity, and tliat it is the particles 
of decaying bodies which they are appointed to devour, we 
must conclude that we are in some degree indebted to these 
active scavengers for the salubrity of our atuio>|)here. Nor is 
this all : they perform a still more important ofiice in prevent- 
ing the progressive diminution of the present amount of organ- - 

matter upon the earth. For when this matter is dissolved 
or suspended in water, in that state of comminution and decay 
which immediately precedes its final decomposition into the 
elementary gases, and its subsequent return from the organic 
into the inorganic world, these wakeful members of nature's 
invisible police are everywhere ready to arrest the fugitive 
organized particles and turn them back into the ascending 
stream of animal life. Having converted the dead and decom- 
posing particles into their own living tissues, they themselves 
become the food of larger Infusoria, as, for example, the Rott/eray 
and of numerous other small animals which in their turn are 
devoured by larger animals, such as fishes ; and thus a pabulum, 
t 
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fit for the nourishment of the higher orgimized beings, is brought 
back by a short route firom the extremities of the xealms of 
organic iittiira Truly indeed, says Ehrenberg, as quoted by 
Professor Owen, 'the microscopic organisms are very inferior in 
individual ener<n^' to lions and elephants, but in their united 
influences they are far more important than all those animals.* 
Their own life sustained by the product of death, the Infusoria 
are destined themselves to perish that they may sustun the 
frames of the creatures above ilieni, death continuing to sup- 
port life througliout the graduated scale of existence, until, the 
circle run, the food once more comes back to the nutriment of 
animalcules from which it originally proceeded. 

**The flesh fly species is another indefatigable scavenger, as 
they increase their weight two hundred-fold in twenty-four 
hours, and Professor Owen states that there is no exaggeration in 
the assertion of Linnsus that three flesh flies would devour the. 
carcase of a horse as quickly as would a lion. • 

'^Tlie animalcules supported ihz dragon-fly, the dragon-fly 
the newts, the newt the beetle, the beetle the sparrow, and most 
likely the sparrow some bigger creature before the animal com- 
pound was given out to the inexorable maggots, and revivified 
anew in the shape of flies, again to run tlie destructive round. 
Nature seems to have taken special pains to maintain in vigour 
the carnivorous element wherever animal life is congre^pited 
together. If the pike is carefully excluded from a flsh-pond, 
he appears there after a time just as thougli lie liad smelt out 
his prey, and made his way to it over eartli or tlurough air. 
The eggp have been carried there on the legs and ^sathers of the 
water-fowl, or else been eaten by them, and passed firom their 
bodies undigested. The due balance is maintained in spite of 
the jealous preserver of fish. 

In respect of death Pope puts man and his victim on equal 
terms 

^The erBftturo had his fesHt of li£i heian : 
Thou too ahalt perish when thy feast is o'er."* 

Thus we find, as Darwin remarks, that the structure of 

every organic being is related, iu the most essential yet often 
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I hidden manneri to that of all other organic beings^ with which 
it comes into competition for food or retidencBi or from which 

it lias to escape, or on which it preys. * * • All that we 
can do is to keep steadily in miud that each organic being is 
striving to increaae at a geometrical ratio ; that each at some 
period of its life, during some season of tbe year, daring each 
ffciuration, or at intervals, has to struggle for life, and to 
iBufi'er great destruction. When we reflect on this struggle, 
we may console ourselves with the full belief, tliat the war of 
nature is not incessant, that no fear is felt, that death is gen^ 
rally prompt, and that the vigorous, the healthy, and the 
, happy, survive and nuiitiply." If we do not more justly ap- 
' preciate the plan of creatioui it is owing to the false light that 
j Theology throws upon it ; misrepresenting the aim and object 
I jpf ^cdstence, and assigning to man a thOTOughly feke position 
in relation to the whole, Wliat Bishop Berkeley says of Meta- 
physicians is true of Theologians, " They have first raised a 
dust and then complain they cannot see.'* Mankind caimot be 
separated from the rest of creation which must be r^ijarded as 
one and indivisible. Judged as a whole it is ever progressing; 
the good, the strong, and the beautiful, daily more predomina- 
ting. Wherever in the struggle for existence" and in the 
ever ghanging circumstances and conditions to which it gives 
risoy variations occur fevonraUe to individuals^ such improve- 
ments, by the law of hereditary descent or " Natural Selection" 
are retained and ti'ansuiitted ; and the new and improved speci- 
mens having the best chance in the struggloi gradually but 
necessarily extinguish the old, and take their place. Tins 
law of progress — this extinction of the less improved forms of 
life — this death of the bad to make room for ever better and 
better^ is regarded by Theologian^ as a cunningly devi- 
sed scheme of the devil to thwart and blight the -objects 
of creation. Let us hope that we are approacliing the 
dawn of a brighter day, in which- the true nature of evil will 
be recognized and the glory of creation manifest even to our 
pr^udicedi short-sightedi and imperfect vision. With a fuller 
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knowledge of the Origin, Objects, and Advantages of Evil" 
will come a clearer perception of the beneficent purposes for 

which it has been alloAved, and more stiviiuous clinrts in tlie 
direction of our own welfare towards which it was intendeil to 
torn US. In the infancy of our race the causes of all greatr 
evils were hidden and mysterious, and were consequently 
ascribed to snpematuml intervention; and were worsliipped 
instead of Ijeinir souMit and removed. ]\Iankind, like a izreat 
pig under a burning glass, lay still and S(|m aled iusteud of 
getting out of the way. Certain barbarous tribes from rever* 
ential fear, refused even to destroy wild liensts* and noxious 
rei)tiles, and ^""plague, i)estilence, and l;nniii<'" were manifesta- 
tions of divine aui^er. Kow alllioiwli tlie lii-ht of science has 
dissipated tliese illusions in tlie physical w^orld, in the mystery of 
mind and the moral world the}' are still as strong as ever ; the 
invesLip:ation of natural causes ia neij^lected and events still as- 
cribed to .supernatural ones. JUit we^ire approacliin;: the ilawii 
of a brighter day — although, according to some, day-!' dit is still 
far off. As Buckle says, Tlie progress of mquiry is becoming 
so rapid and so earnest, that I entertain little doubt that before 
anotljor centiu'ii has ela})sed, the chain of evidence will be coni- 
. plete, and it will be as rare to tind an historian who denies 
the undeviating regularity yf the moral world, as it is now to 
find a philosopher who denies the regularity of the material • 

world."t 



• We lefirn from a Report made by Oeaml Sir William Slt'eman, qn-^tcd 
by Dr. N- il Am tt, that •' Wolvs are numerous in the rrwinrn !i1 >;v 'hf Links 
of the riVi-r ,ouitee, du whioh the ( ity of I,\Rki>o'.v st;uH]'«. Tiio Hind lotf' 
have rt superstitions clrcnd of destroying <ir cvrrj injiuit g thern. As n coiise- "* 
qufnee, a great lu my children nre carried <iti by iliem to the t iwfi«, vil- 
lai^eB, and cnmpp, to be devoured — so man}', that Home vngraut.H make their ' 
liviDg by searohiog near th« dtiis of tlie wolves lor oroaraeDts of tbo pre- 
dooa meUIe which had been worn by the children. * * In the two 
yeare 1859 end 1860, no lees then 998 ohildren were killed by wild beaate, ' 
prineliwlly by wolvee. '—A Survey of Hnman Progrees, p. 188. 

tHietoiy of Civlliistion In Euglaud, vol. I., p. 21. 
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SECTION IV. 

OK THB SLOW PROQBESB OF KNOWLEDGE AKD CIVILIZATIOK. 

There is stfl! one question on this siihject of evil, to the 

SoliitiDn of wlii'jh the present state of our kiiowledi^e seems 
hardly equal, and on whic h we Irive still to o\]\'v a few HUgges- 
'tions. Considering that happiness is so much dejiendent upon 
knowledge and civilization, how is it that society has made 
sucli slow proi:^re>s in knowledge and civilization? \s'\\y is it 
still in its childhood? Why has moral science, upon which 
htfppiness is as dependent as liealth upon medical science, kept 
so far in arrear of the other? Ko man or people can advance 

m 

• afone. It is necessary that tlie whole earth should be peopled, 
the ohject being to ensure the lar<^est suni <»r nijovniuuL tlie 
world will contain. It is proViahle that if civilization had pro- 
gressed more rapidly, this would not have been effected : man- 
kind would have preferred keeping their numbers within the 
means of subsistence in a particular country, to going forth 
into tlie wilderness of a new world, if instinct rather than 
reason had not dictated their increase, and liad not necessity 
in consequence obliged them to encounter all the trials and 
difficulties of new settlers. Such difficulties are not slight; 
Mr. Alison says, " The immense and aj)|)arently insurmonnt'- 
able obstacles which present themselves to the extension of 
industry on the first cultivation of the earth ; the extent of 
^ morasses, the thickness of the forests, the ruggedness of the 
mountains, forbid the hope of success but I'roni the accunudatetl 
• /force of multitudes. In the first attempts to clear the ground, 
"'numbers perish from the unhealthiness of the atmosphere, the 
^severity of the labour, the magnitude of the hardships to which 
they are exposed. Prom the narratives of the extreme suffer- 
ings undergone by the first settlers in distant colonies in our 
Own times, even with the aid of iron instruments and the arts 
of -civilixation, we may gather what must have been the 
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condition of the human race in remote and now forgotten 
periods."* 

Another reason why society has auvaiico I so slowly is, tliat 
pliysical comforts must be first secured| before moral and intel- 
lectual pleasures can be enjoyed, and necessity was required to 
drive men forward to the discovery of thos«o arts and sciences 
upon which the increase of physical conifi>rts dcpciuls. We 
appear to be fast approaching that state in which the powers of 
production will be so far increased, as to atibrd leisure for 
moral and intellectual pleasures to alL To have given man 
such moral and intellectual desires, at the same time that he 
was obliged to work eight or ten honrs per (l;iy in order ia 
supply his physical wants, miist have diminished rather than 
increased the amount of his enjoyment; wants and desires^ 
without the means of gratification, being pains. 

Again, if either individuals or races rise much above their 
fellows, they are soon choked in surrounding barbarism. Na- 
tions seem also to have their natural periods of decay the same 
as individuals ; they have their youth, maturity, and old age^ 
and then are swept away. As Mr. Alison says, "the corrupted 
communities, and now decayed empires, which have succes- 
sively risen and fallen during the constant but unobserved 
progress of civilization, have been swept away when they had 
performed their mission in human afiairs. There are destroyers 
provided for the carrion of nations, not less than the corpses of 
individuals ; pernicious remains are not permitted to taint the 
moral any more than the natural atmosphere ; unseen in ofdi- 
nary times, the vultures of the North appear in the distance, 
when their cleansing is required ; the Scythian cavalry scent 
from afar the odour of human corruption, and tlie ])nnishment 
of the vices of nations conducts the mighty system of human 
advancement 

There is another consideration of great importance to which 

we cannot attach too much weifxlit, viz., tliat all knowledge to 
be avaikble, must partake of the character of experience : it is 

• Frineipks of Popahiko, vol. 2, p. t ** On PopolatioD/' toL 1, p. 80. 
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pjobable, therefore, tliat any quicker mode of revealing know- 
ledge to mankind than the preMmt b1oW| experimental proceflSi 
would have bton ineffectoat. The wisdom of others is of litde 

or no use to ourselves, until experience lias niiule such 
wisdom peculiarly our own ; and the same law applies to society 
at Iar|«e. 

The present j))] ysical ])erfection of the world is now recog* 
ntzed as tlic result tim ing countless ages of the same laws at 
.present in operation. Every educated person is sufficiently 
fiuAiliar with geology to know how this has taken place, by the 
gradual operation of varied physical agencies producing stratum 
after stratum, with organized beings adapted to the varied con- 
ditions of existence in Loth earth and water, each continuing 
till another set had arisen apparently more perfectly organized 
to 4%ke its place; and in a contmnons succession from very 
«ar1y periods, when beings now totally extinct prevailed, down 
to a lluie when some now in existence began to divide the 
world with thuui. At hist came man, at some comparatively 
very recent ej»och, but lliere is no evidence at present to fix 
the date. Science speaks only of slow and gradual changes, 
there has been no sudden cessation of one order of being and 
equally sudden commencement of anotlier. We can trace no 
beginning, no chaos, but law and order and tupreme inUXtigencB 
actbg through natural law*' throughout 

The eardi has thus been very gradually preparing for its 
present covering of delicately-framed and highly-organized 
sentient life. Its external coat is now one net-work of nerves- 
it feels all over. Professor the Bev. Baden Powell says, If 
we admit that the earth being still hot internally, must have 
cooled at its surface, and tluit this cooling must, in its progress, 
have caused contortions, dislocations, n})heavai8 of strata; and 
again, that the water charged with matter must have deposited 
it; and that the various crystalized bodies and metallic veins 
must have been formed during certain stages of those formations, 
— it is only by parity of reason affirmed that the rudiments of 
all organic as well as inorganic products and structures must 
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have heen evolved in like manner, as they were alike included 
and contained in ihe same fused, and therefore once vaponr- 
tsed, or nebulous, masfi. In that mass all kinds of physical 

agents, or tlio rltMiuMits of tlK'in, thcriiiotic, electric, chemical, 
molecular, firavitutioiial, luminiferous, aiul by con-equciice, 
not less all organic and vital forces, must have been included. 
Out of it in tlie same way by c(|ually regular laws in the one 
case as the other, must have been evolved all foi'ms of inorixanic 
and equally of or^jaiiic existeuce, — whether amorphous masses, 
crj'stab, cells, monads, plants, zoophytes, animals or man, — 
the aniTtial man ; the spiritual man belonging to another order 
of thm*^y B. spiritual creation,^^^ ♦ • * "A rational physico- 
tlu'olo^'-v teaches that the succession of forms of or"-aMizeJ life 
ou the ^lolie. up to the first organization of all animated nature, 
were acta of tlie Divine will, wisdom and power, in precisely 
the same sense as the revolutions of the double stars and 
planets, the daily tide, the fall of rain, the ascent of vaj)our, 
the action of the sun's li<rht and heat, and all other natural 
phenomena, regulated by similar recondite laws, are direct and 
immediate acts of the same Divine will, wisdom and power.") 
We are led by all analogy" remarks Sir John Herschel, " to 
suppose that tlie Creator oj^erates througii a series o{ uitennt\i'mte 
cames; and tlmt iu consequence, i/ie oriyinaiion </ fresh species, 
could it ever come under our cognizance, would be found to be 
A natural, in contradistinction to a miraculous process ; although 
>ve perceive no indication of any process actually in progress 
which is likely to issue in such a result." 

And to a similar effect. Professor Owen observes, To what 
natoral laws and secondary causes the orderly succession and 
progi*ession of such organic phenomena may have been com- 
mitted, we as" yet are ignorant. But if without derogation of 
the Divinie Power we may conceive the existence of such 
ministers, and personify them by the term naiurej we learn 
from the past history of our globe that she has advanced with 
alow and stately steps, guided by the ai'chetypal light, amidst 

t Unity of Worlds, p. 79 ; t Idem pb 401. 
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fStut wreck of worlds, fiom the fint embodimfliit of the Terte^ 
bnte idea under its old lehtiiyie Testmenty until it became 

arrayed in the glorious garb of the human form." 

Mr. Powell says, In regard to man's spiritual nature, so 
hr as that is concerned, it is wholly independent of all mate* 
rial tliii^i and is iherefore relieved &om all poasibilily of con- 
neotioB, or coUisieii* with any physical troths or theories.*' 
This distinction between the animal and spiritual man is a pure 
assumption, which tlie last sixty years^ study of man has en- 
tirely disproved. All the Mental powers of nan, animal and 
spiritaaly are connected with the brain, and obey precisely the 
same law, and of this the Professor seems to have at least a 
suspicion, which might very easily have become a conviction. 
He says, 1/ any peculiarity could be shown in man's brain, 
to confer powers of abatraeiionj moral eofweioumesff or the like, 
which is deficient in the animal brain, this, in like manner, 
would indicate a clear ])hysiological distinction, and would 
bring the case under the category of <1pgree of physical organic- 
zat¥m or deodopmenL*^ There is no if^ — sixty years ago it was 
demonstrated by Ghdl that snch a peculiarity in man^s brain 
did exist, and this fact ought to have reached the most advanced 
men even at Oxford before this. The existence of man upon this 
earth is of comparatively recent date, and he is evidently in his 
childhood; the development of his mental growth being dow, 
keeping pace with the previous slow growth of the material world; 
there is a close analogy throughout. We find man at first very 
little in advance of other animals; as they preyed u])on one 
another, he preyed upon tiiem, and as &ey often eat their bro- 
thers and sisters, so did he his fellow man, until he ibund him too 
expensive eating, and that it paid better to set him to work as 
his slave. As his numbers increased population began to 
press li^n his means of subsistence, and he found it easier to 
tame animals, and breed and feed them, than to hunt wild 
ones; and from a hunter he became a shepherd. The natural 
fruits of the earth he fuund also veiy much increased by culti- 
vation, and he b^gan to sow and reap and settle down upon 
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the land, and to inmt apon vested rights. Bat the strong 
found it easier to steal than -to work^ and wars hecame com- 
mon ; iiiid men or£r^^nised themselves into comimmitics and 
countries, and gave ii]) tlicir liberty to a king or leader, for ^ 
oonunon defence of life and properly. Wars were then made' 
for power and distinction ; and to enable men to lire under all 
these disadvantages and conflicting circumstances, many men- 
tid faculties were called into activity, and tlio brain grew 
and the faculties increased in strength proportionate to the 
exercise they thus received. In mountainous countries, where 
the temperature was cold and the means of subsistence 
scarce, and it required all the energies of man's nature, 
and every faculty to be brought into exercise to enable him 
to l^re ; and in temperate climates, where men could work 
wai the rewards of industry were great, the brains grew the 
la^^^t, and these men have gradually extended their sway 
over all the rest Miui unlike other animals has a power of 
profiting by his expcrience,---of saying what effects follow from 
known causes, and of thus predicting consequences; and when 
this knowledge became too great to be handed down from father 
.to son any longer, it was stored in written records, and his pro- 
Egress has ahcai/s been in ]>ro portion to his experience y and Jui9 
been baaed entirely and solely upon it; and it is only as know* 
ledge eon he thus verified^ that isy recorded facts he made to teike • 
phice over afjain before his mm eyes that experience is of any 
rohtc. DeJiictice reason may point to such/acts, hnt they must 
be tested to be of use. Individual facts were gradually general- 
ized into laws, and one such law included ihoujialids of 
facts, of which he had no Individual experience. His 
speculations, metaphysical or theological, upon the nature 
or essence of tlie things surrounding him, of eitlier mind 
or matter, have had little to do with his real progress. 
At first he supposed a god to' preside over evei-y jiower in 
nature that was unknown or mysterious to him ; and as he 
geuei'alizcd such powers, bo he did his gods. A religion based 
upon such superstition, the produce of Uie highest mmds of the 
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pcriocl, miglit assist a people at its first esfablislimcnt ; but 
when the minds of the people . have grown beyond this, it then 
I becomes evevi a greater impedimeat from its religious sanction 
.than it was originally a help. Necessity, tiie mother of 
invention, and circumstances, calls the dilierent mental powere 
of man into exercise, and they grow with such exercise, and 
experience, or the Positive Philosophy^ as it is- called, directs 
and re^bktes such powers; and this is the real law of the 
^mind^s evolntionv While different philosophers have been per- 
fecting their methods, mankind general h", everywlierc impelled 
instinctively or intuitively by their faculties— by the law of their 
minds, — ^haye been acUng npon the Inductive or Baconian 
philoBophy, ordinarily not aided hot impeded by method. 
The faculties naturally take their own method, and most of the 
discoveries tliat have been made in science have been made by 
practical men ignorant of all method. It is quite true tl«at a 
to^ise in the right path will beat a race-horse in the wrongs 
and fortunately, however philosophers or the race-horses may 
-wander, nature keeps the tortoise, or tlie bulk of mankind in 
the right path. Their wants are constantly craving for their 
gratification, and accumulated experience points the way. * The 
Theological and Metaphysical stages through which the minu , 
passes, as pointed out by Comte, are not the law, but merely 
Hie history of its evolution. Tlie laws of the moral are as 
stable as those of the physical worid, and apparently as slow 
I In their operation. It may suit our pride to talk of our fallen 
j nature, but history nowhere supports this assumption. Tlie 
spiritual, natm'e in the savage man is all but rudimentary, and 
the mass of mankind aie still mere animals, acting only in 
accordance with animal feeling; in the most advanced race 
" ' and best spechn^ of other races, layer after layer has been 

added to the brain until the animal has been lost in the man. 
r . ^ 

• **Man, like other wann-blootled animals, must always have the four prime 

' ementials to \i(c— fit air, warmtJt, aUmcnt, and rest aft, r art ion ; nnd that to 
ofctain tho pleiiauro from u^^ing, and to escape the pain fn'm wauling tliose, 
are tho chief motives to hia voluntary action."--Dr. Neil Aruotfn *• Survey of 
iluman Prugross." 
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and the good, tlie true, and the beautiful predominate, and he is 
just, respectful, and benevolent Why the progress of the phjr- 
^ sical world or of man alioald bare been bo alow we cannot say ; 
but the same law of derelopnient seen» to govern both. We 
cannot say what ouf:rht to be ; we can only say what is. That it 
could have been ditlerent — ^that progress could have been more 
rapid, is more than we know. All seems the reault of fixed 
law ; there is no evidence <^ what is called special Fh>videncey 
or Interference with law, either In Matter or Mind. On this 
subject, l*rofessor Powell tmly says, To speak of apparent 
anomalies and interruptions as special indications of the Deity^ 
is altogether a mistake. In truth, lo far as the anomalous 
character of any phenomenon can nSed the inference of pre« 
siding Intelligence at all, it would rather tend to diminiiilt and 
detract from that evidence. But^ on the otlu r hand, precisely 
in proporticm as the af^parent exoeptioii might be explained, 
and made to vindicate its ponticm In a more comprehensive 
system of order, so woidd the evidence be increased and ele- 
vated. 

*'lu the present state of knowledge, law and order, physical 
causation and uniformity of action, are the elevated manifesta- 
tions of Divinity, Creation and IVovidenoe. Interruptions of 
such order (if for a moment they could be admitted as such) 
could only i)roduce a sort of temporary concealment of such 
manifestations, and involve the beautiful light shed over the 
natural world, in a passing cloud* * * * A supreme 
moral cause manifested through law, order, and physical canses, • 
is the confesjilon of science : conflicting operations, abrupt 
discontinuities, are the idols of ignorance, and if they really 
prevailed, would so far be to the philosopher only the exponents 
of chaos and atheism ; the obscurations (as far as it extends) 
of the sensible manifestation of the Supreme Intelligence."* 
We know that Mr. Powell intends these observations to api)ly 
only to the physical world, but we have shown that they are 
equally applicable to the moral or spuntual worllt, and tht(t the 

* Unity of Worldfl, p. 107. 
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perfection and even the nae of reason itself depend upon the 
equal supremacy of law and order in tbe world of mind as of 

matter. 

Had history been written witli a right view of the nature 
and objects of evil, much light would have been thrown upon 
the question, as well as upon all those connected with the ad- 
vancement and slow progress of tlic race. E\ en now a uni- 
versal history of civilization would dispel much of the darkness 
which still envelops the subject When the common super- 
stitions concerning EvO, shall ^ve place to the above views of 
its nature and objects ; when it shall in all cases be regarded 
as remedial, and its causes, therefore, inquired into, a much 
more rapid advance of the race towards the perfection of which 
it is capable may be expected to take place. Natpre will ^^an, 
no longer beju ^;ed by *^flfll'"{^^ 

people7~natron, or even generation — whom she no more hesi- 
tates to ctit oi!V If the general good requires than a surgeon 
does to am putate the limb w higk4hr eatena th ejj fe an d welfare 
^ an individual— bnt with regard to tbe general good^oT alT* 
her children m all times and places; and the dispensations 
which to our short-sighted wisdom, frequently appear as un- 
mixed evils, will then prove her to be guided by an unerring 
and benevolent Power* Although there must still be many 
difficnltiea attached to Ais subject, and the causes of many 
evils must still remain unexplained, yet to those who trace out 
final causes, who study tlie Creator in his works, the mystery of 
Evil may be sufficiently unravelled to give infinite confidoice 
in His providence, and faith that farther knowledge wiU make 
manifest the benevdient tendency of all creation, and bring 
home to every lieart the all-cheering couvictiou that " \\ hat- 
EVSB IB, IS 
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CHAPTER III. 

THR PRINCIPLES OF ifORAUTT. 



SECTION L 

MXmAL OBLIOATIOK* 

Wb hear of Moral Obligation, of aeting according to con- 
science, and not according to self-interest, pleasure, appetite, 
desire; but it is seldom clearly defined in what Moral 01)lin;a- 
tion consists. Some say it is acting in accordance with the 
will of Grod : but then arises the question, what is the will 
of Grod ? Others say that we are to be governed by an in- 
uard monitor, which all possess : but then what is to be the 
standard by which the indications of this inward monitor are 
to be judged, since we seldom find two persons in whom its 
promptings coincide on all subjects. ''We are to do so^ 
because it is right," says one ; Because common sense, rea- 
son, the htiiess of things, the law of nature, justice, the public 
good, require it," say others. But as Mr. Bentham has ably 
shown, aU these are mere modes of expressing, the individual 
opinion of any one who chooses to dogmatise concerning right 
and wrong, without assigning any reason for it beyond his own 
internal conviction. 

The science of Morality goes farther than merely to lay 
down rules of conduct : it has to show the reason for them, and 

« 

the foundation of the obli<Tation to obev them. Tiie Founda- 
tions (^f IMorality can only be discovered b\' studying tlie con- 
stitution of man and its relation to everytliing around him. 
The application of the doctrine of Philosophical Necessity to 
Virtue and Vice, Praise and Blame, Reward and Punishment, 
ha.s sliuwn us that, abstractedly, all actions uio alike, both with 
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respect to their fitness and unfitness, or with reference to the 
motives that prodace them; that| in tliemselvesj they are all 
equally deserving of praise or blame, reward or ptmishinent, 
because tlioy are all the produce of causes, arising out of natu- 
ral constitution and circumstances over ^vhicll tlic individual 
has no control ; and that, thereforci the only distinction which 
can be made between actions is with regard to their tendency. 
Individuals may be estimated by their motive.^, because we 
cannot help loving that which is amiable and lovcahle and 
geMraUif produces good ; but actions must be viewed as right 
or wrong, as in accordance with common sensci reason, the 
fitness of things, the law of natuiv, justice, the public good, 
not with reference to anvtliing in themselves, that marks 
them as such, but according to their tendency — their ten- 
dency to prodace happiness or misery, pleasore or pain. That 
it must be as their tendency to produce happiness or misery , 
lias been proved by showing the nature of man's responsi- 
bility or obliijtdlon to act in one way ratlier than anotlier ; 
as it appears that such accountability is founded upon paiu 
attending some actions, and pleasure others, in proportion as 
such actions are or are not calculated to promote the welfare 
of the individual and the happiness of all the sensitive crea- 
tion. It is to this issue that all the advocates for different 
standards of morality are ob%ed to come, if pushed to a 
conclusion: they are all obliged to acknowledge that the fit- 
ness of tilings means their fitness to produce happiness ; and 
80 of the rest ; and that conscientiousness and veneration, 
which teach us to 'Mo justly and to walk humbly with our 
Qod," are yirtnes only because they promote the general happi-* 
'ness. All moral rules are derived originally from utility, but 
'the pleasures and pains, or likes and antipathies on which they 
are based arc transmitted to oti'spring and thus become intui- 
tions, similar to the feelings with which the kitten regards a 
dog, it sets up its back and spits at it directly it opens its eyes ; 
the cow also from the same cause, from its having been the 
custom years v^go to bait her forc-iathcrs, keeps making imagi- 
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nary tosses of the dog, whenever she sees one ; and the bull 
himself is still made ftirions by the sight of a led oolour, al- 
though the feeling may have been derived ages ago in the boll 
fights ot^ Spain. In this way are mixed the tendencies of 
actions and the feelings with which in a long coui'se of time we 
intuitively come to regard them, and their origtnal sooroe is 
ihos sometimes lost What is called the Intuitive School of 
Moralists — bases its conclusions partly on utility, and partly on 
such internal convictions, for wliich no reason can be assigned, 
except a certain feeling on the subject^ and which usually takes 
the shape of all men think,'* ^< we cannot help feeling," ^ 
To recognize however the obligations of morality is sim})ly to 
recofrnizc the conditions on which it is desirable men should 
live, and the authority is enforced by pains and penalties which 
all are forcsd to attend to whether tlie obligations are recognised 
and acknowledged or not 

It is often said that it Is impossible to speak definitely of 
the objects of creation, that happiness is not a sufficiently 
worthy object, but that development seems more the end and aim 
of the Creator than happiness. But what is the use of develop- 
ment*' unless attended by consciousness and that a pleasurable 
consciousness? a painful consciousness would bo worse tlien 
nothing. World on world, in infinite beauty would be the same 
aa none without beings conscious of thdr ezistenoe, and unless 
that beauty gave pleasure--a happy consdomness, — it would be 
useless. Were a onivme developed in all possible power and 
beauty and but one little fly conscious of its existence, that 
little Ay would be of vastly more importance than the universe. 
Beings might be developed" in infinite number, size, and 
power, but of what use would theur existence be if they were 
not happy, or at least a source of happiness? Pain checks 
development, and all legitimate development i^; attended with 
pleasure, and, in fact, we can see no good in development unless 
it produces hi^piness. We cannot see or even understand 
any otiier purpose in creation : to be without consciousness is 
the same as not being ; and consciousness that was neither 
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pleasurable nor painful would be no consciousness, for there is no 
negation or state of indifference^ no sensation, or feeling, or idea, 
attending either the intellect or sentiments that is not slightly 

either one or tlie other. Certainly pain would not be worth 
living fur, and happiness is the only thing lefl. People speak 
of pleasare with contempt, because by it is usually meant some- 
thing carnal and resulting from the lower feelings, but haj)pi- 
ness is simpltj ilip. angrefjnte of plensurahle $emaiiom fiom 
whatever source derived : again, you hear people talk and decry 
happiness as poor and paltry,* as something scarcely worth 
having, and speak of blessedness as the end to be attained; 
- but by blessedness they evidently mean a refined kind of happi- 
ness, composed piiiicii)ally of the religious and aisthetic feelings. 
/ We hear much also iu the present day of ^^Law, Order, and 
/ Unify;'' but law, order, and unity, that serve no purpose, 
I are no evidence of wisdom of design. But though all are 
/ ultimately obliged to admit that happiness must be the end and 
aim of creation, yet a great point of dispute still remains, 
whether happiness here or hereafter in another world, is 
the end, and ought to be the aim, of our existence. This 
question must be decided by the relation which our ikculties 
bear to things around us. We know, from the relation that the 
longs bear to water, that we were not intended to live in the 
' water ; we know from the relation that the human stomach 

• ** The teAching of the miserable Theology of the last century," snys Mlas 
Cobbe, in « ctever aod ftdmirabla paper io Frasar, ** iufects us still, though 
there are eigoa on every hand tl»t we art outgrovnug it. Tlie doMrine that 
IPaley taught to lumdiy* tliat virtne ooneiata in doing right, for tkt tak§ i^enr- 
iMfMig fditUyt is perhape larely preaohed now in aU the elftonteiy of xta beae- 
neai. Tefc we go on mutt of us mixing up such hopea with nuwe diiinteiattad 
motives, and iu the depths of our hearts longing— not for move wwic to 
do and more power to do it t<> aervo God and mnn but for mere rest, or poor 
paltry lini-piticsa.'* It is true that virtue con8i>.t8 in doiog what in right, 
without refercuce to the consequence to ourselves, here or hereafter; but 
right U riyht, only because it leads to happiness. More work to do and more 
power to do it in the lerrioe of our follow«oreatorea it ordinarily the most 
direet path to the higheet happlneei, hot if in partienlar oaaea it ehould not 
be, we are bound to go on, and although we mej not meet onr reward for thia 
particular act, we meet it in the same principle of eelf ■aorifloe that haa htea 
and ia limiiarly at work eiaewhare for our benefit. 

N 
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bean to the different kinds of food, that it was not intended to 
digest grass, like that of a cow ; from the relation of the eye 

to liiilit, wc know that we were not intended to live in dark- 
ness ; so with respect to the relation that the mental faculties 
bear to things aronnd ns, we find that they have direct refer- 
ence to the present life, and that they wonld be as useless in a 
state unlike the present, as the fins of a fish on land or the 
wings of a bird in the water. So that whatever may be the 
intention of our Creator with regjird to us in a future state, 
we are certain that he intended us for happiness in this, as 
happiness is the natural result of the legitimate exercise of 
all our faculties ; and those faculties, although some few of 
them are capable of a direction towards a futiu-e state of being, 
have all direct reference to the present world. The obligation, 
then, that a man is under to act in one way rather than m 
another, is owing to its tendency to happiness or to the avoid- 
ance of pain, and Morality may be defined as " the science 
which teaches men to live together in the most happy mamier 
possible." — ( Hdvetiius. ) 



SECTION IL 

PAIN AND PLEASURE. 

The ground being so far cleared before us, our line of rea- 
soning is henceforth simple and straightforward, relating only 
to the question of Pain and Pleasure — Happiness and Misery. 

Thcisc will be found the ultimate springs of all our actions. 
Pain and Pleasure, wliich are only other names for desire and 
aversion, liking and antipathy, being to volition in the sensitive 
creation, what attraction and repulsion are to the motions that 
go on in the physical world. Man, as we have seen, is equally 
the agent of Necessity with all other created beings, and this is 
the law, the £rst law of his nature, that he should wish for and 
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seek liifi own happiness ; and he is do more capable of avoiding 
it, or of actiiig ooatraKy to it, than the atoms of matter caiL 
refuse to be guided hj the iuflneoce which is called attraction* ; 

Tliis proposition, however, requires explanation, for it will be 
immediately denied hy many, wlio, I'roni want of clearly under- 
standing the nature of tlie law referred to^ feel convinced that 
they are impelled to action bj a thousand motives which cannot 
be said to partal^e of the character of either pleasure or pain. 
But those who reason in this way, for the most part think only 
of mere bodily pleasure and pain. All kinds of feelings ema- 
nating from any part of the body ; all actions of the mind, 
whether proceeding fiom the Intellectual Faculties, the Senti- 
ments, or the Ph>pen8ities, come under the denomination of 
►Sensations, as before explained ; and all sensations are i)leasur- 
able or painful, though in a thousand did'erent degree<^, at least 
all that are powerful enough to impel to action. Locke says, 
'^all action has its source in uneasiness;*' at all events, we 
have previously seen that all action has a cause. We act either 
instinctively or from motive. If instinctively, we are impelled 
directiy fay some desire, which desire proceeds from the action 
of some hcnltjy and each faculty, when indulged in its natural 
action, is the source of pleasure, and when ungratified, or dis- 
agreeably affected, produces pain ; j)ain8 and [)leasiu'es are thus 
as numerous in their kind as the faculties. One individual will 
feel pleasure in doing good, another in doing mischief ; one in 
saving money, anotiier in spending it; one wiU instinctively 
run away at tlie slightest cause of alarm, another will as instinc- 
tively face it In all which cases it is not the less a pleasurable 
or painful sensation that induces each individual so to act, be- 
cause he does not stay to make a calculation of the balance of 
pleasures or pains. When we act from motives and calculation 
does take place, we have seen that the will is determined by 
the greatest apparent good ; good meaning right, duty, &c., 
which really means pleasure or happmess or the avoidance of 
pain. The lower animals are impelled immediately to action 
by pleasures and pains, without even knowing that there are 
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such feelings, i.e, without having any ahstract notion of either 
one or the other, and by far the greater part of onr actions 
are performed in the same way, instinctively, and without any 

calculation or reference to either pleasure or pain. Some of 
the most intclli^^oiit of the animals, dogs for example, are ena- 
bled to make some sort of calculation, and to balance future 
punishment against present enjoyment, and so also does man in 
proportion as he becomes enlightened and his feelings are put 
under the direclion of reason. It is here that the moralist can 
he of use, by enabling us to mnh' a more correct calculatioa 
than our unassisted reason could otherwise accomphsh; by 
showing from experience and from onr own constitution and 
from the constitution of nature, what conduct invariablv leads 
to ha])piness in the end, and what to misery. The duty of the 
moralist then is to enable us to make a correct calculation <^ 

0 

our pleasures and pains. 

If the common objection be urged — ^Are all men, then, 

eternally calculatinrr pains and pleasures in all their actions? 
wc answer, no ; they more frequently act instinctively, that is, 
without calculation ; but the pain or pleasure of the gratifica- 
tion or non-gratification of their wish, or desire, impel them into 
motion. Take, for instance, the most common desire, that of food 
— a])])etite. A man, before he eats, does not sit down to calcu- 
late the pleasure he shall have in eating, or the pain he shall 
suffer if he do not ; but he feels a desire to eat, which desire, if 
analysed, will be found to consist of a slightly painful or un- 
comfortable feelinjjj which increases in intensity until it is 
gratified. All other desires which form the motives to action, 
are similar in character, but not being equally necessary to the 
preservation of self, if not gratified the uneasy feeling ceases 
instead of increasing in intensity. 

Again, are all men moved to action only by the expectation 
of self-enjoyment, or is it possible to disregard our own indi- 
ridual interests ? Self-enjoyment or individual interest may form 
no part of our object or aim, and yet it is not the less pain or 
pleasure that impels us to action. It may be the pleasure 
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of performing wliat wg conceive to be our duty, or the pain 
following the neglect of it It may be the pleasure we have 
in ])romoting the interests of others, or the pain of seeincr them 
in want of such assistance : at any rate we cannot 1)0 iikliircrent, 
■whether the entl of the action regards ourselves individually or 
not ; for in a state of indifference tliere is no motive, nothing to 
move the will, and we mast will before we act Our choice 
may lead us willingly to great and continued suffering, but the 
paius of remor.se and .self-re[)roach may be less easy to bear. 

Viieutham says, ^' No man ever had, can, or could have a 
motive differing from the pursuit of pleasure or the avoidance 
of pain." And also that '4he first law of nature is to seek 
our own hajjpincss and in illustration of this he f^ays, Pru- 
dence, in common parlance, is the adaptation of means to lui 
end. In the moral field that end is happiness. Tlie subjects 
on which prudence is to be exercised are ourselves and all 
besides : ourselves as instrumental, and all besides as instni- 
niental to our own felicity." 

" Of what can the sum total of happiness be made up, but 
of the individual units ? What is demanded by prudence and 
benevolence is required by necessity. Existence itself depends 
for its continuance on the self-regarding princijiU'. Had Adam 
I cared more for the ha])piness of Eve than for his own, and Eve, 
at the same time, more for the happiness of Adam tlian for her 
own, Satan might have saved himself the trouble of temptation. 
Mutual misery would have marred all i^rospects of bliss, and 
the death of both have brought to a speedy finale tlie history of 
man."* 

But self-regarding pmdence is not only a virtue — it is a 
virtne on which the very existence of the race depends. If I 

thought more about you than I thought about myself, I should 
be the blind leading the blind, and we should fall into the ditcli 
together. It is as impossible that your pleasures should be 
better to me than my own, as that your eye-sight should be 
better to me than my own. My happiness and my unhappinesa 

• Deontology, toI. 1, p. 18. 
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are as mach a part of me as any of my faculties or organs, and 
I might as well profess to fed jonr toothache more keenly than 
you do, as to he more interested in yoor well-beiog than in my 

own well-being." 

"It will scarcely be denied tliat every man acts with a 
view to his own interest — ^not a correct YieWf because that 
would obtain for him the greatest possible portion of Mcity ; 
and if every man acting correctly for his own interest, obtained 
the maximum of obtainable happiness, mankind would reach 
the millennium of accessible bliss ; and the end of morality — the 
general happiness^ be accomplished. 7o prove that the im- 
. moral action is a miscalculation of self-interest : to show how 
erroneous an estimate the vicious man makes of pains and 
' pleasures, is the purpose of the iutiilligeut moralist. Unless he 
can do this he does nothing: for, as has been stated above^ for 
a man not to pursue what he deems likely to produce to him 
the greatest sum of enjoyment, is in the very nature of things 
impossible." 

" Every man is able to form the best estimate of his own 
4>lea8ure8 and his own pains. No description of them, no sym- 
pathy for them, can be equivalent to their reality. No story of 
a blow ever produced a bruise ; nor was the agon}'- of tooth- 
drawing ever felt by mere interest excited in the suilerings of 
a Mend under the hands of a dentist. Even were it otherwise, 
the power of sympathy is nothing till it acts upon self ; a truism, 
which is almost reducible to the self-identical proposition that 
a man can feel nothing else but his own feelings. To escape 
from one's self, to forget one's own interests, to make unre- 
' quited sacrifices, and all for duty, are high^unding phrases, 
and, to say the truth, as nonsensical as high-sounding. Self- 
pixjference is universal and necessary : if destiny be anywhere 
despotic, it is here. When self is sacrificed, it is self in one 
shape to self in another shape; and a man can no more cast off 
regard to his own happiness, meanuig the happiness of the 
moment, than he can cast off his own skin, or jump out of it 
And if lie coukl, why should he? What provision could have 
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! been made for the happiness of Uie whole, so snceeBsful, so 

complete, a-s that wliicli engaj^es every in<llvidiial of that "whole 
to obtain for himself the greatest possible portion of happiness ? 
and what amount of happiness to mankind at krge could be so 
. greaty on the aggregate, as that which is made up of the greatest 
Ipossible portion obtained by every individual man? Of the 
•largest number of units, and those units of the lar<^est amount, 
^' the largest sum total must be the necessary result."* 

The above quotations speak very plainly, and it is absolutely 
j necessary that the principle should be stated as broadly as 
j possible, because there has been and still is, among moral 
• philosophers, considerable mystification of the subject The 
' want of proper attention to two fiicts has mainly caused this 
obscurity, one of which is, that mankind do not seek happiness 
or pleasure immediately, but they seek the object of their de-> 
sires, children, friends, property, to do what is right and just 
and kind, and happiness attends upon their gratification: the 
other, that one class of these desires has the happiness and 
vel&re of others fat its object, and it is supposed that in at> 
tending to such impulses we disregard ourselves, which is not 
the case, as Ave merely sacrifice "self in one form to self in 
^ another.' V To be constantly preaching self-sacrifice is of no 
•vail, for it is only where those feelings predominate that give a 
pleasure in acting for the good of others, that the good of others 
will be preferred. An habitual disregard of self and attention f 
to the interests of otliers, is frequently found, but it is only 
. where there Is more pleasure in attending to others than to self. 

When this is clearly miderstood, the folly of preaching self- 
' sacrifice to ihe selfish will be manifest ; and it will be seen that 
to further the interests of morality, we must strengthen by cul- 
; tivation that part of our nature, those moral feelings, that have 
I the good of others for their object : in short, would we have a 
man pay habitual regard to the wel&re of his neighbour, we 
must address those feelings, and place him in those circum- 
\ stances that will make it both his pleasure and his interest to 



jdo so. 



* Dsontology, vol. 2, p. 121. 
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Beligton is now ordinarily used for that purpose, and 
people are told that unless they love their neighbour as them- 
selves*' they will not go to Heaven, but quite the rt'verse. 
Their conduct in conse(|uence where such teaching acts as a 
* motive, shows at least how much tltey love themselves. 

We need not fear the conclusion to which we are constrained 
'■ to come, that ijeasur^j^nd pains are ^the sole springs; of action, 
and tliat u luaujitii^ssarily seeks In"s own ha]tj)iiiess^ as the hiw 
of Iiis ht'iiiLT : in fact, "that he can feel^notljiug else Jjut_Jiis_ 
^6wn feelings.'^ The object of tlie Science of Moralify, there- 
Ibre, is Blm[)Te ; it is to show what conduct will, on all occasions, 
best promote our m?/ interest ; wiiat will produce to mankind 
the hu'gest sum of enjoyment : for this only constitutes duty. 
We shall find that the conduct wiiich produces the greatest 
happiness to the whole of the sensitive creation, produces the 
greatest amount of enjoyment to the individual. 

We liave belore asked the question, are men always cal- 
culating pains and pleasures ? and we have answered it in the 
/negative, we now ask ought they always to be so doing?*' and 
/ again we most emphatically say " No." The laws of morality 
/ are such as pnifluce the p'catest good to tlie wliole and not^ 
iaiways the f;reatest good to the individual a^^J!^i£_/ The 
calculation of consequence^ must be^ used therefore only to es- 
tablisli gen eral laws which ad mit of no apjTcah^fixun _which 
there can be no deviation whatever the interest of tlie individual 
may app fiai* to be. We act instinctively in obedience to thS^ 
laws of gravitation and we have besides certain general laws 
of motion and mechanics, and so it ought to be in Morals. 
Mankind might as reasonably be expected to determine, on all 
occasions, the ctlect of the varied influences of attraction and 
repulsion, or to state at once what chemical results would be 
produced by the combination of different materials, as to be 
able, without reference to general laws, to decide what conduct 
woultl lead to the <^reatest happiness on the whole. The error 
most to be guarded against in the carrying out of the greatest 
happiness principle, according to the utilitarian Philosophy, is, 
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as remarked bj Maddntosh, that of sliding from general to 
particular consequences ; that of trying single actions, instead 
of dispositions, Habits, and rales, by the standard of ntOity ; 

that of autliori/iiii]j too great a latitude for discretion and })olicy 
iu moral conduct; that of readily allowiDg exceptions in the 
most important roles ; that of too lenient a censore of the nse 
of donbtM means when the end seems to them to be good ; 
and that of boHevinp; unphilosophically, as well as danf^erously, 
that there can be any measure or scheme so useful in the worldy 
as the existence of men who would not do a base thing for any 
public advantage. It was said of Andrew Fletcher^ ' he would 
lose his Hie to sertfe his country, but would not do a base thing 
to scire it.'* These principles have been strongly and legibly 
marked in our constitution. It is a matter of calculation for 
the intellect, based upon experience aiid forethought, to tell 
on all occasions wlmt is right, what is just, respectful, and 
kind ; l)\it there is a princ iple implanted within us that gives 
us great pleasure in acting up to it, or great pain if ^Ye do 
not: and it is this feeling that we property dignify by the 
name of conscience. The object of moralify therefore is to*^ 
associate what is righty calculated in the widest circumstances 
by the highest minds, with these feelings, so as to generate a 
habit of mind that shall instinctively and at once, toiihout ea^ ■ 
eulation, act up to it To act, in fact, in accordance with the 
dictates of conscience, regardless of consequence, whether that 
lead us direct to the gulf of (Jurtius, the sjjiked-barrel of 
Begulus, the cannou*s mouth or the burning stake. In such a 
state of mindj wherever it may in exceptional cases ultimately 
lead us, is to be found the greatest happiness to the race, and 
as may be readily proved, to the indlviihial also. Although 
therefore we are moved, and ought to be moved, by the plea- 
sures or pains of conscience, — ^in a rightly constituted nature 
the strongest feeling of all,— still morality, based upon the 
greatest happiness principle, is not, as it has been falsely re- 
presented by short-sighted or narrow-minded people, a selEsh 

* lliflUntotli.'t DiMKtetloii^ Baeyo. Btii» p. S8$. 

O 
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caLcolation of individaal interastB, or tn adum a calculaiioii at 
ally but its univerBal prayer k— 

** What conscieiico dictates to bo doDfl^ 
Or warns me not to do ; 
This teach me more than Hdl to shiiDi 
That more than Heavon pursuo." 




SECTION HL 

THK PBACnCE OF HOBAXJTT. 

The object of this Chapter is an exposition of the Principles of 
Morality and not tlio cairyiiig out of those pnnciples into prac- 
tice ; the practice of Morality would require a book in itself. As 
regards the Practice of Morality, if Law rules in mind as well 
as in matter, the distinction hitherto set np Ijetween tlie physical 
and moral laws does not exist, and moral actions have their 
causes, or invariable antecedents, as well as physical. If Mo- 
rality then is " the Science which teaches men to live together 
in the most happy manner possible," if more than this, it in- 
cludes his well-beiniT aUorrcther, it must take a wider range 
than has yet been given to it, and it must emhrace the physical 
and mental as well as moral laws as equally obligatory. 

By the study of the physical laws we make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the great forces of nature,'and according as we 
use them they either become our servants or overwhchn us in 
their resistless energy. All material civilization is based upon 
the study of Physics, and a man with a weekly income of a 
pound sterling, is now enal>led to the extent of a pound to set 
other men in all parts of the world to work for him. It is not 
easy to calculate the number of men that may be thus set in 
motion on his behalf; there is his tea, sugar, coffee, tobacco, — 
silk for his wife's dress, wool for bis own,— the men to take 
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his letters and to print his penny paper — ^in fact in half the 
earth they are at work for him for his pound a we^ For 
Ids rates and taxes, which he so mnch grudges, he has an 

aiTiiy to guard liiin and to keep all those sources of enjoyment 
open to him, and judges to see justice done to him, policemen 
to protect him and his property while he makes this pound a 
week; roads mended, drained, and lighted for him; bridges 
kept in repair, &c. ; tlie river is tunied in a gentle stream, not 
as a raging tori-ent through his house ; a church is opened for 
him for his Spiritual needs : and ail this may come within this 
pound a week, so much have the powers of production been 
increased by enlisting the forces of nature in our service. By \ 
the study of the mental laws we become acquainted with our : 
own constitution. This includes the organic laws, for mind is : 
connected with organization. On the knowledge of the organic ' 
kws health is dependent, and the transmission of a strong mind 
and body to our children ;* and upon the ignorance of the laws 
of the mind is based not only increased mental disease — hut all 

* * The SdaDOM of Fbyiiologj aad Pathology aw doubtlMi yd In tlialr 
InfHM^y and owe loading phyiioiaBa ooiiMtimM oaadidly admit that Id omt 
atlampta Co int orfa ra- a t laaat fay tha aid of modioiiio— with Katora'a opera- 
tiona io the cure of d noase, we, oftanar than not, intarfere injuriously. Mr. 
Boekle no doubt ia right when he uys " Even now, and notwithstanding the 
grent steps that have been tj\ken in morbid anatomy, in animal chemistry, and 
in the microscopic investigation both of the lluiJs and solids of the humnu 
frame, the treatment of disease is a question oi srt, far more than a question 
of science. What chiefly cliaracterisud the most cuinout physicians, and gives 
them their real superiority, is not ao much Iba astaol of their theoretical 
koowladgo,— though that too ii afian oonaiderablo,— bol it la tha fina and dali- 
cata paro^tion which thay owa» V*^J to azparianoa, and partly to a natural 
qnioknaai in datacting aaalogiaa and dilforenoaa which aaei^ ordiiiaiy ob- 
aarvwa."— (Hialiny of anUntion hi England* toL 11, p. SSB.) 

Kavaiibalaaa tha Bagiatrar^lanarara Qoartady Batan, ending Joaa W, 
IMl, ahowa haw auMh wo have banafitad by tha greater attantion wa havt 

lately paid to tha littla hnowladga wa hava. Tha Baport oanttasta the tta- 
tiat!c8 of disease, lo far aa we are possessed of them, of two centuries back 
with those of the present day. It tftkes 100,000 people of the London of 
1600-79, and compares them with the same number of ISi'O. The same 
number pre.-eut« at the two different dates respectively 367 and 42 annual deaUia 
by smallpox; 759 and 227 by fever, ague, scarlatina, quinsy, and oroup; 
1,079 and 611 by copsomptlott lad dli iaa aa of tha b r sa th ing organs; 76t and 
$by dyisatery ; 14SandS by ioorvy; SMandM by dropiy; l^Tl^andlM 
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those superstitions that at present so much impede the progress 
of the race. We Lave banished chance and supernatural agency 
from phjBicSy but from ignorance of the laws of mind as being 
equally fixed with those of physics, we have retained them 

in this department to the great detriment of ceiiaiu and scien- 
tific progress. 

The moral laws are supposed only to regulate the intercourse^ 
which men have together in society, that they may live together 1 
as hajipily as possihle ; but it is rii^ht, and what is ri(;ht consti- 1 
. tutes the essence of morahty, — that we should attend equally 
: to all the natural laws^ for unless we do so we cannot be happy 
: ourselves or make others happy. Each set of laws has its own I 
sanctions, its own rewards and punishments, and tliey all act in ^ 
Imrinony. Fire will burn, water will drowu the virtuous man 
no less than the ^cious ; but upon him whose bodily frame is 
in a healthy state physical injury is less likdy to take serious 
effect than upon him who has neglected the organic laws ; while 
he whose moral faculties have their proper suj)remacj, is less 
liable to incur the risk of such injury, than he whose reason 
and moral powers are disordered by headlong passions and 
blind propensities. This subject has been so admirably treated 

difldran't deftths from oonTolaloiii and teeUdng, and 8S and 17 wouen't 
daaftht in childbeftring. All this decrease in the modern figures la over aod 
abOTO the decreaae which we gAin when we count the deaths of the Qreat 
Plague. In one article, however,— that of diseases of the brain, apoplexy, 
pamlypig, epilepsy, — the older figures have the advantage of the latter, being 
£7 tin 11 ti) 151 now. Sumo forma of violent death, too, are more numerous 
now than then, especially deaths from fire, which are 13 at the present date to 
S at the fovmer data. The opposite element, however, rastorea the baknce, 
eaaea of drowniog being 10 now to 20 theo. '* The aupplj of food, and parti- 
eolarly of vegetable and freeh animal food, in oertun eeaeonaof the year waa 
defeottTa, ao that a huge portion of the population beoamo soorbutie. The 
houses wero nearly as oloee and dirty as the houses now are in Cotistantinople 
and Cairo ; the water supply was imperfect. Parasitic insects and diseases of 
the skin bt?tr lyed its impurities. The dirt of the houses struck foreigners, 
the sewers were imperfect, and the soil gave off marsh malaria." The pre- 
sent great difference in duubtlcss very encouraging, and illustrates the nature 
of " evil," and also how it is to be got rid of. The iacrease of disease of the 
head is caused by the prevailing ignoraoea or diar^gaid of the eonnaeti«« of 
tiM ndnd with the bndn» aod the tandanogr in eooiaquenoa to overwork the 
laller organ. 
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.in Mr. Qeorge Combe's ConsUtntion of Man that it is unneces- 
sary to pnrsne it here. When a (^ood and pions man, negligent 

of the organic laws and of the laws of political economy, falls 
into ill-health and poverty, it is thought to be a mysterioas 
dispensation of Providence for which provision requires to be 
made In another and a better world. The mass of suffering 
incident to ignorance and tlic conse({Ucnt neglect of the natural 
laws is incalculable; plague, epidenn'c, disease, melancholy, 
madness, poverty ; and these continue to be represented by our 
religions teachers, not as the consequence of our ignorance and 
transgression of laws with which we ought to be acquainted, 
but as a necessary part of human nature, consequent upon the 
transgression of Adam ; inflicted as arbitrary chastisements or 
trials by Gh>d, to be removed only hj Him in the same manner, 
prayer being the only proper way to efiect their removal. 
Whereas were they removed bv prayer without our first haviuiX 
our attention called to their cause and removing it, it would 
probably be to onr destruction and not our good. 
^ It is onr moral duty then to study the nature of everything 
around us, and to make ourselves acquainted with the particular 
constitution it has received from the hand of the Creator, and 
its relation to onr own organization, for whether it will do us 
good or harm depends upon the adaptation of onr conduct to 
such properties and relations. 

It is the province of Moral Science to teach us what our 
. duties are, and of Social Science to place us in circumstances 
^ that will best enable ns to perform them. Perhaps the most 
• direct means of ascertaining what our duties are, — ^that is, what 
are the purposes for which we have been made, is to study the 
faculties and attributes with which we have been endowed, and 
' thus basing onr moral code upon the use of each in the direc- 
tion for which its nature shows it was evidently intended. I 
liave endeavoured to work out this princij)le in my " Education 
of the Feelings and Affections," which will make it unnecessary 
i to pnrsne the subject at any length here. Morality ought to 
"^be at least as certain a science as Chemistry or Medicine; a 
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Moralist oogbt to be able to speak as certainlyy as iSbe Gheinist 
or Physician each in his department, of what a person with a 

definite mentdl constitution ought to do, and in -what circum- 
stiinces he ou^dit to he placed to make him as happy as possibleu 
Under the head of Mental Science we shall see how ht our 
knowledge of the mental constitution will enable ns to do this. 

As I have said, my ohject liere is the ehicidation of Princi- 
ples, but I may just mention two or three things in the practice 
of Morahty, that are calcolated to work the greatest change for 
the better in the present stato of society, when thej come to be 
clearly recognized as duties. Now they are either overlooked 
or completely ignored. Thus, no man will consider it right, 
^ther with a license or without, to bring children into the 
world for which he has not a moral certainty of providing pro- 
perly without the assistance of others. Surely it would be 
wrong to bring children into the world that we knew would die 
of starvation ; is it not also wrong to bring them into the world 
with the certainty that their support must depend apon other 
people, either in an exacted poor^s rate or any other way? 
When a provident person has economised his time and done his 
work it is quite unjust that he should be set to work again to 
help to keep a dozen children for another man whose own 
earnings have never been properly equal to the support of one. 
Strange as it may seem, the opposite feeling to this almost uni- 
versally prevails, and prizes are given to agricultural labourers 
for having families of 12 or 16 children upon twelve shillings a 
week. Any improvement in the condition of the Working 
Classes must be based on provident habits ; and all providence, 
to be effectual, must commence here. 

Again, it will not much longer be considered right and fair 
ihat when the Capitalist and a hundred Labourers shall work 
together an equal number of hours with a common object, that 
the Capitalist shall carry off as his share one half of the common 
produce, merely because the present working of the law of 
supply and demand gives him power to do so. Attedtion to 
the moral check*' on populatioii, mentbned above^ will stop 
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this abuse and enable the workman by leaaening Ida nmnbm 
to make a better bargain for himself. 

A more equal and just division of the produce of labour will 
be a check on the invsent luxurious mode of U\ iii<x, which i& 
the scandal of the present age; and the upper and middle classes 
win be obliged to retom to nature's more simple pleasures, 
which are higher, purer, more lasting, and distinguish man 
peculiarly as man. Pure air, exercise, liealtliy aj>petite, the 
pursuit of truth| the poetry of nature in beautiful scenery, 
dumge of season, the blue sl^ and clouds and sunsets, the hmn 
and bus and quietode of enjoyment of insect and animal li^ 
books and the company through them of all tlie great and good 
that iiave departed, how cheap are these, yet how lasting I 

It is often thought that vice wonid be pleasant enoogh in 
this world if it were not for the penalties that attend it in 
another ; but this is a great mistake, for every deviation from 
the moral laws is attended with suO'ering as certainly, although 
not so directly and immediately, as in the physical or organic 
lawSy and a person guilty of an immorality will be as surely 
punished for it as if he were to put his hand into the fire. The 
instances given above are certainly breaches of the moral law, 
although, as I have said, not generally recognized and ac- 
knowledged, and very much of what is called ^< evil" in the' 
world is consequent upon them and may be removed upon the 
removal of the cau8e. Mankind are scrambling to get all theji 
good they can for themselves individually, and they miss in 
consequence the higher good to be attained only by arrange- 
ments made best to promote the happmess of all The Myste- 
ries of God's Moral Providence are principles owing 

First, to the non-recognition that all God's laws, physical, 
moral, and mental, are equally binding upon us. 

Second, we compare our condition with that of other 
people, both real and imaginary, and we consider ourselves 
entitled to something better than the state and position in which 
we find ourselves ; whereas, if we carry out the doctrine of 
Necessity to ita legitimate conseqnenceei we are really entitled 
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to nothing, save a balance of enjoyment, as ail our merit is 
derived. 

Third, we have looked upon ounelveB as individuals, and 
have acted too much without reference to ihe whole, of whidi 

we are onlv a very small [)art. Bat what is man, looked at 
through tlie doctrine of riiilosophicai Necessity ? A mere 
link in the chain of causation, connected with innumerable links 
before his existence, and with the iuture chain ad tn/inthinty 
the consequences of his existence being endless ; calling, pro- 
bably, numberless beings into existence by the same necessary 
law by which he himself began to be. A mere atom m the 
mass of sensitive ir*^ ftiriafcnf f ,TC?t]liTDli nnx 

choice onTiis part, and moved by influences over which he has 
noT iiiore c(intn)l than an atom of matter over attraction oc 
"^spnlskm, or whatever other laws it maybe constituted to obey* 
fie, an atom of the great body of mankind, bearing the same 
relation to it as a single atom of the human body does to the 
whole: the atom is introduced into the svstem bv the laws of 
nature; it passes throuirh tiic several stages of assimilation- 
becomes capable of feeling, and again passes away ; so does 
man from the great body of society. He, however, makes 
himself WxG centre of time and space, and if one within his h'ttle 
world is removed by death, the whole economy of nature must 
be inverted to afford liim relief; yet from the gre<U body €f 
mankind some hundreds depart and are bom every minnta To 
the eye that views mankind and not man, it would seem as wi«e 
to mourn for the departed, — snj)posing even that they exist no 
more, and are to us as before they were born, — as to mourn for 
those who might have been bom, but yet were not 

In the moral government of the world we everywhere find 
individual happiness made subservient to the general good. 
Moved on all occasions by necessity, man can merit nothing, 
and can, in justice, claim nothing but a l^alance of enjoyment 
upon the whole of his being. To the very existence of man, 
as man, general laws are necessary, and the result of these 
general laws is to produce great variety of conditions with 
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wferanoe to the relaiiTe quantity of hap^neM enjoyed by each 
cveatareu Throai^iit Bodal edatencei as we haye preyioiiflly 
seen, man is made to stifier for tlie fknUs of his fellows ; the 

effects of liis neighbour's ignorance or injustice fall upon him- 
self, and by this arrangement tlie general well-being ia secured, 
by oeating the strongest of all motives Ibr each to dispel the 
cloiids of ignorance axonnd him, and to endeayonr to cany 
J others forward with himself in the march of improvement, 
V The principal reason why Morality has not advanced as a 
; science is, that the mental constitntion has not been nnderstoodi 
! and in ignorance of this, laws fox the production of the gre a test 
happiness were empirical and fruitless, as they could have no 
more foundation in real knowledge than the science of Medicine 
before the discovery of the circnlation of the Uood; but as 
.knowledge of the stmctore and fbnctions of the several organs 
of the body is essential to minister to their disorders, so an 
intimate acquaintance \Yith the faculties and functions of the 
mind is requisite to remedy moral disease. 

"Ifan is a compound of instincts, and of reason or intellectual 
ftcnlties for the proper direction of these instmcts. The instinct 
is the incentive to action, and reason tlie guide to the object of 
such action. Some of these instincts have reference to our 
individual welfiwe. They induce us to ding to life, though 
excessive pain should for the moment predominate, rendering 
life for the time being undesirable ; tliey induce us to supply 
our body with the material necessary for its sustenance; to 
attach ourselves to those who administer to our pleasures ; to 
accumulate for a future day; to defend ourselves and repel 
aggression ; to meet necessary danger ; cautiously to avoid that 
which has a tendency to injure; to desire approbation; to 
exidt ourselves, and to view things only with reference to sel£ 
Hiese are called the selfish feelings. Another dass of our 
instincts leads us to seek for gratification in the welfere of the 
great body of society ; to desire the happiness of our fellow- 
cieatures; to treat them with deference and respect; to do 
justly ourselvee, and to see that justice is done to others. These 

p 
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are termed dinntaraBted feetingB, noi beetnse IStMBj hm mk at 
direct a reference to individual happiness as aaj ci the others, 

. but because the happiness derived from their gratification is a 
conseqaenee and reflection of the happiness of others. We are 
thus connected by one pari; of onr organization with the earUiy 
and our happiness requires obedience to the physical and 
organic laws: by the other portion wo are connected with 
the whole mass of sensitive existence^ and our happiness 
equally requires that the laws that ecnnect ua with these 
should be obeyed. 

All our faculties are sources of happiness when exercised 
legitimately, and all liave a wide tieid of action without inter- 
fering with the rights or happinesa of others, and the object 
of the moralist is to show how each may be gratified consistently 
with this limitation. The greatest possible amount of happiness 
can only be experienced when the disinterested feelings pre- 
dominate, and in proportion as these take precedence over the 
rest, does happiness increase ; the reason of which is, that the 
gratification of the selfish desires decreases with age, — ^it is single 
and sohtary, and confined to one object, — while that of the disin- 
terested feelings is boundless in its range, and is composed, not 
only of the enjoyment which always results firom the legiUmate 
exercise of the fiumlties, but also of iSbe happiness reflected &om 
that of all benefited by such exercise : the former is ever but 
an unit ; the latter always compound. 

Not only is it necessary to morality that those feelings which 
have the interest of others fiv their object should have tiie 
supremacy, but the intellectual faculties must also be cultivated 
and enlightened ; for the feelings that prompt us to action are 
mere blind impulses; those that have for their object our own 
individual welfere are as likely to destroy as to boiefit us, un- 
less guided by reason, and those tluit have fer their object the 
welfare of our fellow-creatures are as likely to injure them as 
to increase their enjoyment, unless similarly directed. 

As almost all the '^evil'' in this world originates in 
passion and perverted feeling, and in eixor consequent on the 
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imutotioa of our fkcokiMy and as it ia not onljr neceaaaxy to 
wiali to do xigbi, but we moat alao know what ia right, p«r- 
liape the highest pnmiit of all ia the elueidaiioii and spread 

of truth. We may not all be able to discover new truths, but 
we may all aid in making what truth there ia shine a litUe ^ 
brighter, l^mthfaliieas and ainoerity thecelbre mvat alwaja be 
xedroned among the fint moral dniaea. It ia the one thing 
needfbl in this world of shams. While merit and demerit are 
attached to opinion^ as if we could form what opinions we 
likedi inaincerify is likely greatly to prevaiL The best mode of 
atfafiing emr ia by spreading tnitfa, and whatever may be the 
convictions at which we may arrive, and whatever may be 
the opinion of society with respect to such convictions, we are 
faoond to state them if called vspcxL Were eadi mind thw 
honeaUy to declare the ftith that it hoMs, tmtha that are now 
treated as errors dangetona to the interests of society, would be 
at least regarded with respect, out of deference to the talents 
and character of those that entei*tain them, and the improve- 
ment of our institations wonJd be. more rapid* For thongjh 
the <^ world has ever ahown bnt amall ftvonr to its teachera 
though it has ever regarded with an evil and a jealous eye the 
propounders of new tmths, yet the honest expression of all that 
we believe will be fimnd to be moat in acooxdanoe with the 
promotion of oor own well-being. We may be neglected and 
even persecuted by society at large ; yet the sympathy and 
fri^dship of the few real lovers of truth, who are capable of 
^»preciating onr motives and viewSi and the internal consciona* 
nesa arising from the activity of the higheat ftelinga, will more 

* **T1m worid liM evert ire Isar, iliown bat small favour to its teeohim : 

hunger and nokednesf, perils and reviling, the prisoDy the oroae, the poieoop 
ohelioe, have, in moat timea and oountriea, bean the market-price it hai offiwed 
for wiadom, the welcome with which it has greeted those who have come to 
enlighten and purify it. Homer and Socrates, and the Chridtian Apostles, 
belong to old days ; but the world's martyrology was not conjpleted with 
theee; Roger Bacon and QalUeo languish in priestly dungeons, Tassopiaeaia 
the oell of % madhouae, OMaoeni diee begging on tiie tlneti of Lisbon. So 
BtigltfrttHli 10 'peneeotod Huj the prophetic' nol in Jndoo onij» bul ia aO 
Ifeiowitet wa bm bMBt^-Omdjle'i ICioellwki, toL 1, p^ 911. 
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iliiniepftjriisfiMr all thai the world is capable of withhoMfng; 
Unless this Tirtae of perfect sincentj be practised^ itisim* 

possible tliat a man's friendships and connexions can be formed 
upon the only lasting and desirable footing, viz., sympathy of 
thought and feeling; and though the fi^ends of the man who 
dares to promulgate and support mipopiilar truths afe neces- 
sarily few, yet they are more yalnable, and are the source of 
more happiness than a host bound to him by the ordinary 
worldly tieS| or than the stupid staring and loud huzzas of the 
multitude. 

By expediency we genendlj mean tlie adaptatkm of abstract 

truths to the present circumstances of the world ; giving a body 
to what has hitherto been a mere spirit ; and no spirit can live 
here without a bod/i and that adapted to the conditions of its 
existence. But exceptions to general rules, the dictates of Hie 
higher feelings never can be really expedient, and tliereforo 
can never be allowed. Attempting to do good by the habitual 
disregard of anj of the great moral laws is a fetal mistaka 
The history of the Jesuits is an instructive illustration* The 
Jesuits' was the holiest of causes — the support of Beligion and 
die Church, — but unfortunately they taught that all means were 
fair and right in such a cause — they held ^^that they might 
do evil that good might come/* and what was the consequence? 
Hacaulay says, Before the order had existed a hundred years, 
it had filled the whole world with memorials of great things 
done and suffered for the faith. No religious community could 
produce a list of men so variously distinguished: none had 
extended its operations over so vast a space ; yet in none had 
there over been such perfect unity of feeling and action. There 
was no region of the globe, no walk of speculative or of active 
life, in which Jesuits were not to be found. They guided the 
counsels of Kings. They deciphered Latin inscriptions. They 
observed the motions of Jupiter's satellites. They published 
whole libraries, controversy, history, treatises on optics, Alcari 
odes, editions of the fethers, madrigals, catechisms, and lam- 
poons."* * * * But with the admirable energgr, 

* lltMuUy, Tol. 2, p. U, 
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duuntofBttodiMSfy and tolf-devotioii} which w6ffo chanefafiBtic 

of the societ)^, great vices were mingled. It was alleged, and 
not without foundation, that the ardent public spirit which 
made the Jesuit regaidleas of his easey of his Uberlyi and of his 
life) made him also regardless of tnith and of mercy ; Uiat no 
means which could promote the interest of his religion seemed 
to him unlawfuly and tliat by the interest of his religion he too 
often meant the interest of his sodefy. Conseqnentlj at the 
end of this hundred years these principles had hrooght the 
whole of the Catholic Ghnreh into disrepnte, and we find that 
Tillotson, whose indulgence for various schismatics and heretics 
brought on him the reproach of heterodoxy, told the Hoosa 
of Commons from the pnlpit that it was their duty to malca 
eflfectnal proyision against the propagation of a religion which 
demanded from its followers services directly opposed to the 
first principles of morality. Macanlay tells us that the inference 
popularly drawn waa that^ however fiur the ganeral chftrw?tfr 
of a Papist may be, there waa no excess of fraud or cmelty of 
which he was not capable when the safety and honour of his 
church were at stake and that the extraordinary success of 
the &ble8 of Oates is to be chiefly ascribed to the prevalence of 
this opinion. HesaySy It was to no purpose that the accosed 
Boman Catholic appealed to the integrify, hnmanity and loyalty 
which he had shown tlirough the whole course of liis life. It 
was to no purpose that he called crowds of respectable wit- 
neseoB , of his own persnasicmy to contradict mcostroua romances 
invented by the most infamous of mankind. It was to no 
purpose tliat with the halter round his neck, he jnvoked on 
himself the whole vengeance of God, before whom in a few 
moments he must vpHfeUf if he had been guilty of meditating 
any ill to his prince or to his Protestant frIlow-countrymeR. 
The evidence which he produced in liis favour proved only how 
little Popish oaths were worth. His very virtues raised a pre- 
sumption of his guilt That he had before him death and 
judgment in immediate prospect only made it more likely that 

* MMMdaj, T. p. 9« 
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he would deny w2iat| without injary to the holiest of causes, he 
could not ccmfess. Among the anha|^ men who were con- 
victed of the murder of Godfrey was one Fhytestant of no high 

character, Henry Berry. It is a remarkable and well-attested 
circumstance, that Berry's last words did more to shake the 
credit of the plot than the dying declarations of all the pious 
and honourahle Boman Catholics who underwent tiie same 
fate.*" The Jesuits sought power at the expense of truth and 
mercy, they outraged the fundamental laws by which alone 
society can be held togethfir, and notwithstanding their training, 
ihdr talent, and the high objects for which they sought that 
power, tliey lived to be powerless, except when working in the 
dark or under false colours, for in their own characters no one 
could trust them or place the slightest rehance upon anjrthing 
they said or did, smce with them teth was not sacred and no 
contract was binding. 

A serious mischief is done to the mind by admitting even 
the supposition that, in any case, the greatest happiness prin- 
ciple will allow of ft d^parCnie ftom the general rule of right 
Conscience can admit of no appeal; it must be a supreme 
ruler ; for habitual obedience to its dictates is the only means 
of preventing the mind from being divided against itself, and of 
keeping it in a healthy state. The Utilitarian Fhikwopfay re- 
quires, therefore, to be used with caution. It serves to test the 
soundness of general rules, and to supply a motive where no 
such general rules exist : the well-being of society can never 
be secured by leaving it to erery indiyidoal to calculate the 
consequences of each action, hot by the obedience of eadi to 
those rules that experience has shown generally to tend to 
happiness. The performance of duty — to do on all occasions 
what is right, therefore, not the pursuit of hi^piness^ may be 
oonttdered as the safest road to happiness; trusting, as we may 
do implicitly, that if we act in obedience to the moral law, our 
well-being will be best secm'cd. 

The main thing to be sought is the halntual predominance 

* IdmL Toi 2, 8. 
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y of the moral feelings ; the inaintexiance of them in a state in 
/ which the pvoqieei of adyantage through unUwiol meaoi 
I should never preBent itself to the mind cnt if it did, that its 

j expulsion sliould follow instinctively, without any calculation 
! on the subject as to whetlier the " particular circumstances" do 
i not make it kwfkd ; for he that hesitatea is lost If an action 
be considered at all donhtfo], the thought of it is oocasionalljr 
entertained, the mind becomes accustomed to the possibility of 
its performance, and will then generally yield to the first strong 
temptation. Thus evoi thoughts at variance with the highest 
poriif of mind shonld never be permitted to gain entrance, for 
/ evfl thoughts invariably lead to evil deeds, as min<Mr crimes to 
i greater. So tlie habitual indulgence of one fault lowers the 
: tone of the whole of the moral sentiments, and is incompatible 
! with the higher virtues. It acts physically as well as morally 
by depriving the moral organs of the nervous energy requisite 
I for their full activity. A cci*tain portion of nervous fluid is 
\ generated by the brain, and if this is used by tlie propensities^ 
^^^ipaaMbeaqpeofle of the moral and intellectual oigana.* 
In tiie present artificial state of sodety, where its Uv 



laws are 

/in so many instances opposed to the laws of nature, every 
individual act of virtue cannot be supposed to lead directly to 
hi()pineB8. The sacrifice of external advantages required by 
such an act may even be Tery great; but we must bear in 
mind, what moralista too often forget, that it is not in eveiy 



J. Mill says, " Capacity ibr Uio Boblic MiogB It to moit nataict a vtiy 
tMider plant, easily Wtd, not only hottik infloeiMMi^ tnit Ivy men mnl of 
■vtonaaoo; aad in tho nu^ty of joong ponoaa H ipoodfly di«iaw»y if tlio 
OfSttpatioa to which their poattiOB in life has devoted them, and the Mdoty 
{iSo which it hai thrown them, arc not favourable to keeping that higher capa- 
bly ia tztniee. Men lose their high aspirations as they lose their intellectual 
IgllOl^ boeaose they have not time or opportvmity for indulging them ; and 
tiey addict themselves to inferior pleasures, not because they deliberately prefer 
tbt^m, but because tliey are either the only ones to which they have acccs^ or 
the only ones which they are any longer capable of enjoying. Ic may be quea* 
tipned whether any ooo who hat iwalaod equally sosceptiblo to both o W mm 
ofplMauieti ofw knowingly and ctHaAy prel!aired tho lowtr; tboogb many, 
fa an ago% havo brokaa down in an iadbotoal attampl to oombino both.**^ 
r, Oci 1% im. 
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act of virtue that the reward is to be looked for, but in the* 
general amount of happiness resulting from virtuous dispositions, : 
habits, and feeUngs; a state of mind which is only attainable 1 
by the invariable and constant practice of virtna A man*s\ 
virtue may be of tlie negative kind, that is, confined to doing 
no one any injury ; but if he do to no one any good, although 
he may not actually suffer in consequence, he will lose all the 
happiness derived firom active virtue. Bh condition will be 
similar to that of a man bom blind, who suffers not positively 
from the want of sight, never having known what it is to see, 
but who loses all the advantages derivable from that sense. So 
the man of low moral manifestation may not be a greater 
sufferer, but he is susceptible of many degrees less happiness ' 
than the highly moral man, in tlie same way that the brutes are ' 
capable of less enjoyment than liimself : a pig eats and drinks 
and sleeps and grunts away his life in a comparatively low kind 1 
of enjoyment, and so may he. If we know a man who is ; 
palpably cold-hearted, grasping and selfish, \yc are authorised 
to conclude, First, that he is deprived of that deliciouT^tMshi^e 
of the soul and all those thrilling sympathies with whatever is . ' 
noble, beantiful, and holy, which attend the vivacious action of ' 
the moral and religious faculties : and. Second, that he is de- 
prived of the refiected influence of the same emotions from the 
hearts and countenanoes of the good men around him."* ' 
llackintosh, in speaking of Leibnita's Ethics, observes, '^It 
entirely escaped his sagacity as it has that of nearly all other 
moralists, that the coincidence of morality with well-understood 
interest in our outward actions, is very £ax from being the most 
important part of the question; for these actions flow firom 
habitual dispositions, from a£R9c(aons and sensibilities which 
determine their nature. There may be, and there are, many 
immoral acts, which, in the sense in which words are commonly 
used, are advantageous to the actor. But the whole sagadfy- 
and ingenuity of the world may be saftly challenged to pmni 
out a case in which virtuous dispositions, habits, and feelings, 

* Ooiobt*f Uonl FhOoMfli J. 
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•re not ooadaciye in the highest degree to the happiness of the 
individnal ; or to maintun that he is not the happiest, whose 
moral sentiments and affections are sach as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the prosj)ect of advantage, through unlawful means, 
presenting itself to his mind. It woald indeed- have been iin« 
possible to prove to Begnlns that it was his interest to return to 
a death of torture in Africa. But what if the proof had been 
easy? Tlie most thoiou^di conviction on sucli a point would 
not have enabled him to set tliis example, if he had not been 
supported by his own integrity and generosity, by love of his 
eountry and reverence for his pledged fiuth. What could the 
conviction a<M to that i];rcarnts.s of soul, and to tliese glorious 
attributes? With such virtues he could not act otlierwise tlian 
he did. Would a father, afiectionately interested in a son*s 
happiness, of very lukewarm feelings of morality, but of good 
sense enough to weigh gratifications and sufFeriui^s exactly, he 
really desirous that his son should have these virtues in a less 
degree than Reguius, merely because they might expose him to 
the fiite that Begulus chose? On the coldest calculation he 
would surely perceive that the high and glowing feelings of 
such a mind durino^ life, altogether throw into the shade a few 
hours of agony in leaving it. And, if he himself were so 
unfortunate that no more generous sentiment arose in his mind 
to silence such calculations, would it not be a reproach to his 
understanding not to discover that though in one case out of 
millions such a character might lead a Ilegulus to torture, } et, 
in the common course of nature, it is the source, not only of 
happiness in life, but of quiet and honour in death ? A case so 
extreme as that of Regulns will not pei7)lex, if we bear in 
mind, that though we cannot prove thetw;^ of heroic virtue to be 
condacive to the interest of the hero, yet we may perceive at 
once that nothing is so conducive to his interest as to have a mind 
so formed that it could not shrink from it, but must rather em- 
brace it with gladness and triumph. Men of vigorous Iienltli are 
said sometimes to suffer most in a pestilence. No man was ever 
so absnrd as for that reason to wish that he were more infirm. 
Q 
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The distemper might retarn onee in a centary. If he were 
then allye he might escape it ; and even if he felly the balance 
of advantage would be in most cases greatly on the side of 

robust healtli. Li estimating beforeliancl the value of a sti-oii^j 
bodily firame, a man of sense would throw the small chance of 
a rare and short evil entirely ont of the account So most the 
coldest and most selfish moral calculator, who, if he be saga- 
cious and exact, must pronounce that the inconveniences to 
which a man may be sometimes exposed by a pure and sound 
mind^ are no reasons for regretting that we do not escape by • 
possessing minds more enfeebled and distempered." * 

It may be asked, whether our own hai)piness be an induce- 
ment to morality suiHciently strong ? Whether it will be able 
to produce the self-denial necessary to form a highly moral 
character? For morality constantly requires the sacrifice of 
immediate pleasures to greater ones more distant, and of pre- 
sent enjoyment to the good of others. But if our own 
happiness is not a sufficient inducement to morality, what is ? 
It is true we never directly seek our own happiness, but happi* 
ness results from the gratification of our desures and afiections ; 
we desire the ajiprobation of the public and our own esteem ; 
the love of those with whom we associate : we desire to do what 
is right; the happiness of others; the love of God; and if 
stronger motives to action than these can be pointed out, what 
are they ? Are not these the principles of action by which the " 
genendity of mankind are influenced ? The enjoyments pro- 
ceeding from the highest feelings of our nature, the love of 
mankind and of that which is right, are beyond aU comparison 
more animating and durable, as well as more refined and 
elevated, than those proceeding from selHsh or sensual gratilica- 
tions ; and all that can be said, therefore, of him who is called 
the sufferer for conscience sake, is, that he prefers the higher 
pleasure to the lower, or the great good in the future to the 
little good now. 

One more essential to the interests of morality we shall 
* llMikmtoJi't DiMtrtMioiM^ p. SSS. 
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toentioiL It is requisite that the mind should be freed from 
the degrading notions of the character of the Deity thai have 
been handed down to ns from the dark ages of ignorance and 

superstition, and tliat it sliuuld enterUiiii views more consistent 
with the Divine Perfections. We must be able to reject| as 
• derogatoiy to the character of God, whatever is inconsistent 
I with the highest principles of our nature. We must not allow 
ourselves to suppose that what are Benevolence and Justice to ' 
us, are not so to (iod ; or iiiat He has a love of adulatioa that ^ 

te should despise in a human being ; that Infinite Benevolence ' 
in ordain a balance of misery, or that a balance of miseiy in 
this world, and infinite misery in the next, must necessarily be 
the portion of one part of God's creatures to ensure the weli'are 
of the rest ; or that punishment is Tengeanoe, and that ven- 
geance everlasting ; or that a disinterested lover of truth and 
rectitode will be lost, when belief heoause U ig mifmt would save 
him ; that the Omniscient Deity can propose a plan for the 
temporal and eternal interests of His creatures, which at the 
same time He knows is inefficient to the purpose, because il 
inll not be accepted by them ; that the best and highest happi- 
ness of his creatures here is inconsistent wiiJi their happiness 
hereafter; or that the final purposes of creation are Grod's 
honour and glory. No ; from the mind that has contemplated 
the perfections of the Almighty in the book of his works, such 
i degrading notions will be banished, and it will tremble to im* 
i pute motives and actions to God that are inconsistent with the 
highest virtue even of His creatures ; though they should be. 
I Tevealed by an angd from heaven, or by a prieethood daiming . 
1 for itself inspiration from the Highest More consistent is the 
Atheist than he who allows himself to entertain such ideas ; 
^ore reasonable were it to believe in no God, than in one 
possessing such attributes But he who looks deeper into the ' 
{fHyr^f FrovldBnee, finds a scheme worthy of Omnipotence, in 
the production of the largest sum of enjoyment possihle ; finds 
that He works not by partial laws, but by such as pervade the 
whole sensitive croation, and cannot be resisted by any supposed 
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freedom of wDl. He feels the most implicit confidence in Qitdf • 
finding that there is no evidence for the existence of any other 

object but the good of liis creatures ; that pain is necessary for 
his preservation, and is as his schoohnaster to instruct him and 
impel him forward in the race of improvement — that it is in- 
tended to correct error, not to punish it He feels and knows 
that the hiws of God are not changeable, but that he may 
depend upon them in the calculation of his well-being ; and that 
there is no necessity for us to pray to God that He will alter 
His laws for us to be happy, but that if we do but study and 
obey thorn, our hajipiness will infallibly follow ; that, as it is the 
law of his existence that he should desire his own happiness, 
and morality is the most direct road to it, he must, as he ad- 
vances in intelligence and sees more clearly this connezioii 
between virtue and happiness, of necessity choose the former. 
To the man who cau divest his mind of the do^radiui: super- 
stitions of his childhood, and exercise it uj)ou the great plan of 
Providence, every cause and effect that he may witness, every 
truth that he may discover, is a new illustration of the goodness 
of God. To see Him in His works ; to know what he does, 
and wherefore he does it, is to feel for ever in His presence ; 
he who thus seeks the F ervadijig^j*"^ Clifia^"f? %iTit '*^\ tilt 
univer se, sees on every side'oT^m wonders going forward 
whicn only a GfA can perform ; each atom obey in (t the laws of 
order given to it ; each plant elaborately and systematically 
assuming the form peculiarly its own ; earli animal working out 
the object of its being, and Sensation — Feehng>-the great Soul 
of the world, periodically changing its garment, as generation 
after generation of men, and all living creiituros, are organized, 
vitalized, and again return to their mother Earth to form new 
combinations. Is not God's Universe a Symbol of the God- 
like, is not Immensity a Temple? Listen, and for organ- 
music thou wilt ever, as of old, hear the morning stars fung 
together.'** 



*8srtor RftsArtuB, p. 26S* 
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CHAPTER L 
MAriEB. 

SlTBSTASCFS appear iiiiturally to divide tlieinselves into 
tliree grand classes: inorganic; organic, or those wliich Iiave 
JMe; and those organic stractures which have received 
another and apparently totally distinct principli , viz., Sensation 
or Sensibility. 

Liorganic Matter is distinguished by the possession of pro- 
perties which we call Attraction, Bepulsion, Inertia, that is to 
Bay, without BensoHan^, and consequently without volition; it 
possesses certain tendencies to act in a certain way, which 
tendencies are called the laws to which it is subjected, and 
which are always uniforni. It is to these tendencies that .dl 
the motions going on in inorganic matter are owing — all the 
phenomena of Physics. In relation to snch laws, however, 
when we say that it is aftraction that causes all bodies to tend 
towards each other, we are not in the least better instructed 
with respect to the cause of this tendency, for attraction is only 
a name invented to express the fact Newton, therefore, when 
he showed that the heavenly bodies in revolvinj; round each 
other obey the same law as the apple in its descent to the earth, 
did not make us better acquainted with tlie cause of the motion 
of either ; although he explained the phenomenon in the only 
way that it admitted of explanation, by showing that the order 
in which it takes place is similar to the observed succession of 
more familiar facts. There are also other general laws or 
tendencies which are probably only modifications of those 
above mentioned. Snch are chemical affinities; which, by 
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▼ariotisljr combining what are supposed to be tlie different 
kinds of matter, form all the endless variety of bodies on tlie 
face of the globe. 

J3v tracing ont and re«^istering the tendencies or laws of 
matter in the departments of Pliysics and Chemisti^, and by 
acting in accordance with them, have we been able to turn her 
powers to our own nse and comfort Such powers now at ont 
command in this country are said to be eqnal to the joint force 
of 000 millions of men, or to the inhabitants of the whole 
globe.* 

Qcganized or living matter possesses fee sinne properties 
and js sub ificte XttTthe same^wslte iiiflfgOTiic ; ^nd sncb laws 

are so little suspended wlflr-rc^Tfird to organic bodies as to 
determine the size of both plants and animals all over the 
world, and ultimately causing old agOy decay, and death, or 
the extinction of life. 

Strikintr as are the plienomena revealed tons in the first- 
named departments of nature, the phenomena of Life ai*e still 
more so. Two bodies, almost identical to tlie eye, a stone and 
a seed, are buried in the ground. In the one there is little or 
no change ; the other expands, bursts, rises from the ground, 
and makes to itself organs whereby its various functions are 
performed ; the matter of which it is composed is continually 
changing, 'throwing off the old and useless material, and con* 
verting other matter into its own substance to supply its place; 
giving to other bodies the power of exercising tlie same vital 
energy, L e., producing forms similar to itself; and tlien it 

* Men, stimulated by their natural wnntfl, and using their faooltlM ni 
mind and body to supply these from around tbem, Lave pradually discovered 
that all the ilungr* or objects in UHfure nre but repetiliima or muliiplicatione 
of a few kinda which they convenientlv class as Iteint: < t" three kingdoms, 
calhd Animal, Tegttable, and Mineral: and furtlier, tluy have discoverod 
that all the cliAnges or rootiona ince^antly going on am< ng th«M objeets M* 
of but four great kiodi, whidh they hare called M^AimicQl, (Mi mi ca l, ViM, 
tad Mental, •tndjf of flk ijpm in thcM «lttpl« ok«d6Mtiom, mm hm 
aeqaired Boeh wid« knowMg* of tbingi and thair dungiiig oondftioDs u has 
•nablod tbem to devbe very numerona pr ocawia or mil, hf wbleh tbflj pro- 
dfgioualy advanoe banni waU-beiiig, 
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dies — the vital power leayea the individual existence and is 
incapable of belDg farther traced by ns. 

/ Tims the cliariU'teristic of vei^etative h'fe is to perform 
the functions of uutrition, respiration, circulation, secretioni 
^^cretion, and reproduction; the object of these functions 
< being to produce the changes above mentioned, and thus to 
prcser\e the iiuli\ iJiial existence and the life which supports it, 
j Two seeds veiy much alike, shall in their growth present 
altogether opposite appearances, and the same power acting 
inpon what appearito us to be similar structures and upon others 
in which thei*e is very little tlitt'erence, ]>ro(luces all the varied 
.beauties of the vei;etati\ e kingdom. AVith rt;ference to tliepn- 
inaiy laws which regulate these diiierences we are at present little 
enlightened; one thing, Jio we ver, n|>j)ears certain, that however 
complicated the peculiar laws of life may appear to iis to be in 
Che present state of our knowledge, they are fixed and^ 




«ife proceeds only from life;^ no instance having been 
known of its existence where it has not been titmsmttted from 

one orjianized body to another : in its lowest state of enerirv it 
requires to be placed in certain relations to light, heat, and 
moisture; it depends upon oiganization. Sensation depends 
upon life, and all things in inorganic matter, body, and mind, 

bear a fixed relation to each other, and if this relation be 
altered in one part the whole is destioyed. 

• We are told by some nfttur!\lij<tH thut the nervous pystem does not mark 
the distinction between the aniuiul and vegeUible Kiugdoui, because there are 
large claaees of animals which bate none ; fur iastauce, its existence baa no^ 
baen yet traced io all ir^utoria. In ibe myriad tpMiet of HjdrosoA and 
Antlioaofti snd it is bow doabfced whothor what bM biiherlo beta token for 
a BMT01M qrotem in fbo Eohinodemtoto boo ooy real eziitoaoe. Bnt oo life 
oppooio only to p r oeood fromUfe^ ondoH eenaotion to depend npoa o nerrono 
iQroloai In like mannir wboro we can tee clearly, all that we can aay is that 
0 norroot Ojotem in some cases has yet to be discoTered, and with clearer vision 
ood more knowledge it is a fair inference that it will be, for what did we know 
of the circulation of iiieectB, or of the orj^nn of hearing in the ceiilmlopoda, 
before John Hunter's time? Wc are justified, we tbiuk, by analogy in saying 
that the nervous system iu thoae miuule classes baa not yet beea clearly 
dtaumUrattd, oad ttuA io oil. 
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As there is an apparent difference between inert or dead 
matter and matter which possesses life, so there is an important 

ditfcTCMice Ix'twten nu'iv organic lite and animal life, or tliat 
which has received the additional principle of Sensation. Life 
and sensation appear to be entirely distinct principles; for 
although sensation cannot exist without life, jet life may exist 
altogether independently of sensation. 

^it'ej^i'r"^'^ tn l)j2_£n^MM(Hl on in the same _w'ay iu ani mals ^ 
in vftjpr^jjth^ftft. In both, the materials lor growth and reproduc- 
tion of waste particles are supplied by means of the circulation 
of a fluid through innumerable tubes ; tlie root may be said to 
be the stomach ut' tiie phmt, iinbibinir nutrition from the soil ; 
a system of tubes rising uj)\var(ls, called the common vessels, 
correspond to the lacteals and pulmonary arteries of animals ; 
these are distributed in minute ramifications over the surface 
of the loaves, which may be termed the liino;s of the plant, as 
here the sap is exposed to the agency of liglit and air, and like 
the blood in animals, undergoes a change which adapts it to 
the wants of the vegetable; this sap then descends through 
another system of minute tubes in the inner layer of the baik, 
yielding all the juices peculiar to the plant 
^ There is, however, a difference and a very striking one in 
the nature of the food proper to plants and animals ; by means 
of which difference the vegetable kingdom is made to prepare 
the way for the animal. The plant subsists upon inorganic 
matter, whilst organic is the necessary food of the animaL 
Life in the vegetable converts inorganic into organic matter. 

TThus the soil is subservient to the plant; the plant to the 
/ animal ; one animal lower in the scale of sensation to another 

/ that his higher ; and all to the superior c.4 abilities of enjoy- 
^LjBpnt in man. 

Anotlier noticeable diflerence between plants and animals, 
in reference to the organic processes upon which life depends, 
is that the former are fixed to the soil and are therefore always 
in contact with their food ; whereas in animals which possess a 
power of locomotion a different arrangement is necessary for 

\ 
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the supply of nntrimeiit, and thete are, conseqnentlyy i^vided 
with a receptacle by which ihey can carry their food about with 

them. To convert this food into a proper supply to replace 
the waste particles, other functions are requisite, more nume- 
xe«i8 and complicated in the animal than in the plant 

At the commencement of the scale of organization, ic., ' 
where life seems least removed from inorganic matter, the 
stractore b so simple that a single organ seems all tliut is 
necessary for the existence of the individaal. Bat the higher 
the individual in the scale of existence and the more its vital 
energ}', the greater is the mnltiplication of its organs, the more 
numerous its fiinctions, and the more elaborate and complex 
its structure. From the lowest end of the scale to the highest 
for every different function performed by either pknt or animal 
an additional organ is necessary. The animal performs more 
functions than the plant, and its structure is, consequently, 
much more complex; but the organs in both are neither more 
HOT leas than are required for their individual wants. 

IdfO) theui is common to both plants and animalsy and is^ 
supported in the same way in both ; the only difference being 
complexity of structure in proportion as the functions are mon 
•numerous and of a higher order. 
1 Ihe chief distinction between them is now to be noticed, 
viz., that to animals is given sensation,* or the power of 
J feeling, in addition to life.f Living and feeling are distinct 
states, although both existing in one frame. Each state has 
its own org^s and distinct functions, and though sensation is 



f I woM b«rt nte tli« md«r to tlio Hum fint chapton of Dr. S. 
Smlth't " Fbiloiopl^ of H«alth,'* in whUb, tad mora MpeeUJIj ia tho Moond^ 
Ihliiabjoot to adminUj olnoidatid. 

B 



^i^here known to exist without life, yet lifb continues some- / 

* The term Mnsation throughout this work is not ased in the aeoepted 
Mnse of tli.it term in this country, as denoting the feeling which we have by 
the senses, but m the particular charaoteriRtic of tho animal life, and as 
synonymous with sensibility or feeling, but not the sense of feeling. Con« 
■ciousneBs, ^vhich is the term many writers make use of to express this 
teilty, appears to mo lo molt only from BoSootioo, wUoh no oaimol Iwt 
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tim€B to exist when aU sensatieii baa ceased or is even extinct 

Thus we continue to live when sensation is lost in sleep, and 
sleep wliicli is rest to the organs of sensation is necessary to 
the healthy exercise of their fimctions and even to theur vecy 
existence. The organs which support life, on the oontrazy, 
work wiibont intermission, death being the consequence of 
their ceasing to act. Could they rest w hen we are no longer 
conscious, they would not in all probability wear out so soon, 
and we should li?e longer. In cases of apoplexy sensatioii 
freqnently becomes extinct, at least to all appearance, some 
days before the merely vital functions cease. In drowning, 
also, sensation ceases some considerable time before deaili, and 
may be again restored if the organic functions have not quite 
stopped; so also the stoppage of the heart, or of the cir- 
culation of the blood in the brain from pressure, immedi- 
ately entails unconsciousness ; thus proving the fact tiiat 
sensation is distinct from life though dependent upon it 

Br. S. Smith obserres in reference to the distinction 
between organic and animal life, The action of the apparatus 
of the organic life when sound is without consciousness; the 
object of the action of the apparatus of the animal life is the 
production of consciousness. The final cause of the action 
of the apparatus of the organic life is the maintenance of 
existence: the final cause of the actkm of the apparatus of 
the animal life is the production of conscious existence.'* 
When, however, consciousness of the organic processes 
would be of service to us ; when thej are going wrong; when 
theur too feeble or intense action is in dar.ger of destroying 
existence, the animal life is made sensible of what is passing 
in the organic, in order that the former may take beneficial 
cognizance of the latter, may do what expmence may htcre 
taught to be conduciTO to the restoration of the diseased organ 
to a sound state, or avoid doing what may conduce to the 
increase or maintenance of its morbid condition." Again, 
" The two lives are bom at diftercnt periods, and the one is in 
active operadon before the other is even in existence. Ihe 
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first action observable in the embryo is a minute pulsating 
point It is the young heart propelling its infant stream. 
Before brain or nerve or mnsde can be diatingiuBhed the heart 
is in existence and in action; that is, the apparatus of the 
organic function of the circulation is built up and is in oj)era- 
tion before there is any trace of an animal organ. Arteries 
and veins circulate blood, capillary vessels receive the vital fluid, 
and out of it form brain and muscle, tiie organs of the animal, 
no less than the various substances that compose the organs of 
the organic life. The organic is not only anterior to the animal 
life, but it is by the action 0/ the organic theU existence ts given 
to the ammal Ufe, Theorganic life is bom ai the first moment 
of existence, the animal life not until a period comparatively 
distant ; the epoch emphatically called the period of birth, 
namely, tlie period when the new being is detached from its 
mother ; when it first comes in contact with external objects ; 
when it carries on all the functions of its economy by its own 
organs, and consequently enjoys independent existence.*** 

It is difi^cult to tell when and where the animal life is first 
added to the oigania So feeble is the energy, so indistinct is 
the appearance of sensation when it is first added to matter, 
that naturalists have mistaken what are now known to be ani- 
mals for plants. The energ}' of sensation, however, gradually 
increases as we trace it upwards in the scale of creation, and 
always with it the enhurgement and complexity of the nervous 
system. The senses and voluntary motion gradually make 
their appearance in worms, insects, &c., the extra necessary 
vital functions being at the same time added. We thus ascend 
ihe scale through fishes, reptiles, birds, and quadrupeds, the 
complexity of organs, both nervous and vital, increasing in 
proportion as sofiBation and motipn become more energetic. 
Thus the cerebral functions or the diversified powers of tliink- 
ing and feeling gradually increase until they receive their final 
development in man, where they produce all the phenomena 
of InteOect, so fiur surpassing anything analogous in animals 
that it requires considerable knowledge of couipax'ative anatomy 
to refer them to the same source. 
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Dr. Smith says, The relation is still stricter between the 

complexity of apparatus of sensation and the range of feeling 
than between the complexity of the inferior or organic func- 
tions. The greater the number of senses the greater the 
number of the organs of sense ; the more accurate and Taxied 
the impressions conveyed hy each, the more complex the 
Btructure of tlic instrument by which they are commuiiicuted ; 
the more exteiult'd the range of the intellectual operations, the 
larger the bulk of brain, the greater the number of its distinct 
parts, and the more exquisite their organization. From the 
point of the animal scale, at which tlie brain first becomes 
distinctly visiMe, up to man, tiie basis of the organ is the 
same; but as the range of its functions extends, part after 
part is superadded, and the structure of each part becomes 
progressively more and more complex. The evidence of this, 
afFordetl by comparative anatomy, is irresistil)]e, and the 
interest connected with the study of it can scarcely be 
exceeded." * 

Again, observes a writer in the Edinburgh Retnewy No. 94, 

"In the nervous system alone we can trace a gradual progress 
in the provision for the subordination of one animal to another, 
/ and of all to man; and are enabled to associate every faculty 
which gives superiority with some additions to the nervous 
mass, even from the smallest indication of sensation and will, 
up to the highest degree of sensiLiility, judgment, and ex- 
pression. The brain is ol)serN ed to be progressively improved 
in its structure ; and, with reference to the spinal marrow and 
nerves, augmented in volume more and more, until we reach 
the human brain, each addition being marked by some addition 
^ to, or amplitication of the power of the animal, until in man 
we behold it possessing * some parts of which animals are 
destitute, and wanting none which they possess.*' 

All facts seem, then, to imply that in precisely the same 
way that life depends upon organization, so sensation or the 
animal life depends upon a superstructure ny^d upon this 

• Pbiloiophy of HMltb, Clwp. 1. 

\ 
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/ organizatioii, viz., the nervous system. Keither » there a 

single fact to prove that mnn is in any way an exception to 
this rale. His mind and feelings seem to be equally dependent 
upon his nervoiu systenii and the differenoe between him and 
other animalsi however great^ seems owing to the greater com- 
plexity of this system ; i%t>m which it is evident that, important 
I as this diflfercnce may be, tliere is no necessity for the intro- 
jdaction of a fourth principle, as distinct as life from sensation, 
' to account for it The functions of parts of the brain which 
I man has in addition to those possessed by the highest order of 
j brutes, enable him to communicate his ideas and to register and 
generalize his experience, and these j>ower8 constitute his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, without which he would never have 
above the savage state. 

he is a progressive being is the grand distinction 
of man, and the reason of an intelligent individual of the pre- 
sent age is not so much the reason of one, as of the whole 
human race : everything worthy of bdng preserved in every 
mind that has existed having been handed down to us, first by 
oral tradition and then by written records, making ultimately 
a greater difference between a cultivated mind of the present 
day, and that of one who has only had the experience of a life 
to teach*him, than between the latter individual and one of the 
higher order of brutes. It is well said by Dr. Amott that a 
"well-informed man of the present day may be said to possess 
within the boundaries of his mind the universe in miniature, 
where he can contemphite at {deasure, past events and the 
present and the future.'* 

To those who are unaccustomed to trace the origin and 
growth of ideas through succesaive ages, and to consider the 
expansion of mind as the result of the registered experience of 
all that have preceded us, it is difficult to perceive the resem- 
blance between the wonderful powers of man and those that are 
developed in a minor degree in the brutes. The following pas- 
sage from the " Philosophy of Health," seems to prove, never- 
ess, incontrovertibly, that the mind of man is not an excep- 
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tion to the univmal laW| which makee the animal life, viz., 
oenaatioii — thought— consdansiiefls— dependent upon the brain 
and shows also, in a highly interesting manner, the progression 

of the mind from childhood to maiihuiHl, and the retrogression 
from manhood to second childhood, as the organs of the hrain 
gradually attain maturity with age, and again with age decay : — 

The functions of the organic life are perfect at once. The 
heart contracts as well, the arteries secrete as well, the respira- 
tory organs work as well, the first moment they begin to act as 
at any sdbaeqnent period. They require no teaching finom 
experience, and they profit nothing firom its lessons. On 
the contrary, the operations of the brain, and the actions of 
the voluntary muscles, feeble and uncertain at first, acquire 
strength by slow degress, and attain their ultimate per£action 
only at the adult age." 

In the descending series, the animal life fiuls befere the 
organic, and its nobler powers decay sooner and more speedily 
than the subordinate. First of all the impressions which 
the organs of sense convey to the brain become less numerous 
and distuQwt, and consequently the material on which the mind 
operates is less abundant and perfect ; but at the same tune, 
the power of working vigorously with the material it possesses 
more than proportionally diminishes. Memory fails ; analogous 
phenomena are less readily and less completely recalled by the 
presence of those which should suggest the entire train ; the 
connecting links aie dimly seen or wholly lost; the brain itself 
is less vivid and less coherent ; train succeeds train with pre- 
ternatural slowness, and the consequence of these growing im- 
perfections is that at last, induction becomes unsound just as it 
was in early youth ; and for the same reason, namely, because 
there is not in the mental view an adequate range of individual 
phenomena ; and the only difference being that the range com- 
prehended in the view of the old man is too narrow, because 
that which he had leamt he has forgotten ; while in the youth 
it is too narrow, because that which it is necessary to learn has 
not been acquired. 
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And widi the diminution of intellectual power the senses 
eontinne progressiTelj to fail ; the eye grows more dimy the 
ear more dnH, the sense of smell less delicate, the sense of 

touch less acute, while the sense of taste, iniuicdiatcly sub- 
servient to the organic function of nutrition, is the last to 
diminish in intensity and correctnessi and whoUj fiuls but 
wiih the extinction of the life it serves. 

** But the senses are not the only servants of the brain ; the 
Toluntar^' muscles ai*e so equally ; but these ministers to the 
master power, no longer kept in active service, the former no 
longer employed to convey new, yaried| and vivid impressions, 
the latter no longer employed to execute the commands of new, 
varied, and intense desires, become successively feebler, 
slower, and more uncertain in their action. The hand trem- 
bles, the step totters, and every movement is tardy andmi- 
steady. And Urns, by the loss of one Intellectoal faculty after 
another, by the obliteration of sense after sense, by the pro- 
gressive failure of the power of voluntary motion, in a word, 
by the declming energy and the ultimate extinction of the ani- 
mal life, man, from the state of maturity, passes a second time 
through the stage of childhood back to that of infancy ; lapses 
even into the condition of the embryo ; what the foetus was, 
the man of extreme old age is : when he began to exist he 
possessed only organic life ; and before he is ripe for the tomb, 
he returns to the condition of a plant* 

* On Um M16 tnlijMt Br. BlUotoon, la hii Hamia Vhyaiology, p. 1,0S8, 
retnarks, " la this mi.<»erabl« ttat* of wreck, Ui« powtr of the brain called mind, 
like the power of all other organs, and evMj org«0, is reduced to tholoWMfe 
point compatiMc whh life, and without Divine asBurance to the contrary, must 
indicate a final extinction, since a gradual expansion of intellectiKil and high 
mnml faculties might be expected the nearer our entrance into a higher state 
of exiateace, and not a steadily increasing decline into childishness, incapacity, 
and abtelnte litaity— i{nr€ii<mi §mmt, m it fa Mmically oallod. In vUeh ao 
evidenoo oan bo appnoiAtod, no Yiowt oonooiTod ; and llio loogor lifo It poabod, 
—Mm nowor to aaotbor world Ibe indiyidMl arrirt^ tho mora fiitnitoua doas 
bo grow, — the more and mora below tba bmta creation. Though few live long 
enough to dio tbaa fataoa% It must he remembered that the facultiee of tbo 
old are alway*^ more and more impaired and employed upon old experience 
without the power of advancing, nod that, among those who pciinh in ihe 
rigour of their minds, they who are ni>t cut off suddenly, uny even ihey who 
become very acute before death, generally become delirious or unintelligent 
tdliaMtely beforo ttiaj axpira.'* 
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Aiid even this merely organic existence cannot be long 
maintamed. Slow may be the waste of the organic organs ; 
bat thej do waste, and that waste is not repaired^ and conse- 
quently their functions languish, and no amount of stimulus is 
capable of invigorating their failing action. The arteries are 
rigid and cannot nonrish ; the veins are relaxed and cannot 
carry on the mass of blood that oppresses them ; the ImigSi 
partly choked up by adventitious matter, and partly incapable 
of expcUidini!; and collapsing by reason of the feeble action of 
the respirator}' apparatus, imperfectly aerate the small quantity 
of blood that flows through them ; the heart, deprived of its 
wonted nutriment and stimulus, is unable to contract with the 
energy requisite to propel the vital current ; the various organs, 
no longer supplied with tlie quantity and quality of material 
necessary for carrying on their respective processeSi cease to 
act; .the machinery stops, and this is deatL 

And now the processes of life at an end, the body falls, 
within the dominion of the powers which preside universally 
over matter ; the tie that linked all its parts together, holding 
them in union and keeping them in action, in direct opposition 
to those powers dissolved, it ieeb and obeys the new attrac- 
tions to which it has become subject ; particle after particle 
that stood in beautiful order, fall from their place; the wonder- 
ful structures they composed melt away ; the very substances 
of which those structures were built are resolved into their 
primitive elements ; these elements, set at Hberty, enter into 
new combinations and become constituent parts of new l)eing3 ; 
tliose new beings, in tlieir turn, perish; firom their death 
springs life, and so the change goes on in an^ everlasting 
cirde." 

As the elements of which the body has been composed 
« enter into new combinations and become constituent parts 
of new beings,'* so, even with reference to this world, may it 
be truly said that the mind does not perish, but that the essen- 
tial parts of it descend to our children, or in tlie shape of 
written tlocumcnts — registered experience, help to form the 
minds of hundreds of the human race. 
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CHAPTER IL 
MIND. 

In the previous cbapter we have seen how nature, in the 
vast variety of her movements, seems s^steniatically to ap- 
proach towards one ol)jcct, the production of Sensation or 
Si^nsibiiit)' or CJonsciousuess. The laws of inorganic matter 
prepare the way for organic, for plants and vegetables pos- 
sessmg life ; the vegetable kingdom prepares the way for the 
animal, and upon the vital functions of animals is dependent 
the nervous system which it seems to be tlie object of all Uie 
other complicated processes to produce, and with which Sensa- 
tion or feeling is as intimately connected, as Attraction with 
inorganic matter, or Life with organic. 

Tlie world appears to liave been created with the view of 
containing the largest possible amount of sentient existenceJ 
Not only organized structures possessing life, but beings en- 
dowed with sensation teem on every side of us ; the wide- 
spreading ocean, the earth, the air, are full of them : each 
possessing a constitution adapted to the sphere in which it 
moves. There appears to be no situation where vegetation or 
the efiects of vegetation exist that does not support some kind 
of animal life : stagnant water and noxions marshes, decaying 
vegetable and animal matter, all swarm with sentient beings, 
and what is death to the more perfectly oiganized beings, is 
the source of life to others lower in the scale. Distinct worlds 
of sensation seem to exist, in the water, in the air, in the earth, 
as well as on the earth, all possessing a wonderful adai)fation 
of structure to their place in creation. How beautiful, for 
instance, is the world of insects, fitted as these are, in their 
various transformations, to inhabit the diffiarent elements. 
How complicated is their stmclure, bodily and mental, en- 
8 
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abling them to Hve in a world of thdr own, inaoceflrible to 

the obtiiser senses of man. They hear and see and feel and 
smell and taste what is too subtle for his perception : they have 
nraaio and a langaage that he cannot understand : they Bpott 
in all the colonn of the rainbow, and delight in their own gay 
clothing. The yariety of strocttire in the organs of the senses, 
in the wings, legs, stings, ovipositors, mouths, and internal 
machinery for the supply of waste^ of these little creatures, 
is among the great wonders of comparative anatomy. Kot 
lees wonderfnl is the perfection with which snch internal 
machinery, in beings so frail and low in the scale of existence, 
performs its work; turning death into life, putrefaction into 
the most beautifnl and Tariegaied structure; eliminating the 
lamp of the glow-worm, the sting of the bee, and the venom 
tliat maddens the sluggish ox. No less admirable and appro- 
priate is the sti'ucture of every living creature, fi'om the tribes 
of infusoria upwards, each possessing the powers of sensation, 
and consequently intelligence, in (he degree that is requisite 
for its happiness and maintenance in creation. ^ 

The most highly organized being is Man, and the aggregate^ ' 
of all his sensations, whether proceeding from external or 
internal impressions, we denominate his mind. The mind , 
therefore, is intimatelv ^onnected with jgiejafam an d ne rvona 
system ,~imtr all the funciions_ofJli£_body are i mportant only 
as they prom ote the hea lthy action of the brain^ for it is 
sensation alonelhat mates life of anm dufl* The due regulii* | 
tion of such functions is essen t i a l, therefore, to the propel/' 
action of the mind. 

It is represente<l by some who fear the supposed results of 
what is called materiahsm, that the brain is merely the instm- 
ment that the mind makes use of in its connexion with the 
body. On the other hand, it is said Mind is the fonotional 
power of the living brain/* "As I cannot conceive Life any 
more tliaii the power of attraction,*' says Dr. Eliiotson, unless 
pvsessed by matter, so I cannot conceive mmd unless possessed 
by I brain, or by some nervous organ, whatever name we maj 
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choose to giyo it| endowed with h&. I speak of timetriel or 
emmfll mmd ; wHh angelic and divine natoree we have noUiing 

to do, and of them we know, in tlie same respects, nothing. 
Observation shows that superiority of mind in the animal 
creation is exacllj commeDsnrsie with snperioritjr of brsin ;* 

* ** The same progressioD which exisU in the grftdual perfection of •ninial 
orgnniBatioo, m far aa regarda vegetable life only, is observed in the gradual 
ptffeotiott of iIm m t m m ifaUUt tad of nioMl Ufb wbioh depend* upon it. 
CompfUf iwitomy hai ioDowad lh« gndoftl pwfiatioo tt intanK torn 
tibt omnS alnpl* ibaotbait w mt tSa to tlM uMil oonpUoKlad appanlnB of 
■MlioiftioD, deglnlilioB, and digctli«a» to lb« noil pvfMk oirooktioa. With 
every frMh TiecoB, every freeh apfiiitlaB for senMtioilt ^ dliooTered a tnA 
function, and this function more complicated in proportion aa the organisa- 
tion of the viacus or apparatus of eenaaUon is more perfect. The stomach, 
kidneys, lungs, iMMrt^ eyes^ aan» Mt Um mora oomplioated m tho fnnotinm 
become so. 

'*The same gradalioB may bo demonatntod in the stmcttiro of tho 
Mm of Iho dlAnni ipotfaii I danoulntod In Oio pneoding chapter 
Ihifc tiM nMaiiMof «m1i monl qoal^f id IntaUootoal flMolty dopendi wMj 
«pen cho p w ttBOt of oerUin detonniiitto oarabnl porto, and aol upon tho 
irholo mass of brain. It follows, that the number of fhe fitcultles b in direet 
p eopo rti oa to the integrant parte of the brain. In insects, fish, and amphibio» 
the nervous mass contained in the cerebral reservoir is still divided into several 
distinct masses. The greater part of these are not integrant parts of the 
brain, properly so called ; they are ganglia, A:t>m which arise the nerves of 
■mell, hearing, sight, &c. The two hemiaphereey properly so called, are 
placed bdiind lha two ganglia of lha ollMtoiy nerfai^ aad aM tha maca 
aompUoalad aa tta todurtiial iniliaola ara nova mmMfaw; tha flttabaUmi ia 
thaaa aainmlasvMfaniyiBnBaa hoOowpoadi^ aomalfmta phoed horimitanj, 
aomoUmai ioldod tofother. 

'* In birda, tho two hemispheres are alresdy more considerable, allhoogh 
diatinot oonvolntions cannot be discerned. The cerebellum still consists 
merely of its middle or fundauienUl part; but already appears oompoaad of 
napy rings placed side by side. 

** In the sQoall mammalia, the shrew-monae, mouse, rat, squirrel, weasel, 
kc, oonvolutiona are not yak d i iao wH i M a* But aa thij ara alraady diatinotly 
found in othm-'laigtf ndantlSf tha haa-far, haagwaa^ ^ na may suppow 
lhal tii^ oqnaQy asM in than. 

«Ia lha laigar mammriia, tha aa^ polaoat, foz, dog^ «ha aasvola- 
iionBanawradiiliBakaBdaimNimM^ hoi Ihdr Ibim laiita aeaoidiaf to tha 
ipocies. 

*'In the dolphin, elephant, and man, they are more numerous and deep 
than in the bcAver, kangaroo, ^o., and their form and direction vaiy com- 
pletely according to the specieai 

" In all the mammalia^ the oerebellam poaaeaaea, besides the middle or 
fondamentol part, two lataial parts, wUoh an aaora or km oomplioated, 
aaooHtof to lha apacka ; aad aa lha ao^^fifonl paaa varioBiy or tha aoi4<MMl 
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that ^ctivitj^ of brain and of jmind are^eouai and that, as 
long as the brain is endowed with life, and remains oninjured, 
it, like all other organs, can perform its functions, and mind 

continues ; but, as in all other organs, when its life ceases, its 
power to perform its function ceases, and the mind ceases; 
when disease or mechanical injury affects it, the mind is 
affected— inflammation of ihe stomach causes vomiting, of the 
brain delirium ; a blow upon the head stuns ; if originally 
constituted defective, the mind is defective; if fully developed, 
and properly acted on, the mind is vigorous : accordingly, as 

cerebral gaiiglU, t.e., Ill* tmwvviM 1aj«n of BorTOUS b«ida» are only tiw 
oonmiwufv or jonofeioD of the latoml pvta of the eorabcUiam, Ihoy sm fouod 
in all the mamtiMliti and in mmo of the ovipara. 

** The namb«r of the iutegral porta, or of the conyolutiooa of the brain, 
Taries equally in the dififereut species uf mammalia; in some the anterior 
lobes of the hem irpheres ure larger or more elevated; in others, again, the 
inferior parts of the antericr lobes are nearly wanting. The middle lobea, 
and the other convolntiona, present similar varieties. 

"In this «-ay, the integrant parts of the brain angmeiit inattinber aad 
deTelopment, as we pass from a lese perfect to a more perfect ai^mal, till we 
arrive at the brain of man, who, in the anterior-auperior, and in the aupevior 
region of the frontal bone, poaaeiaee eeTeral parte of whioh other animala are 
deprived, and bj meana of which he is endowed with the most eminent 
qaaBtiee and faonltiea, with reacon, and the feeling of religion and the eiuat- 
ence of Qod. 

Some pretend to discover a striking resemblance between the brain of 
an orang-outang and that of man. But, in the first place, the diflereuce of 
their volume is as five to one ; their convolutions differ considerably iu number 
and structure ; the anterior lobea, especially, are contracted into a conCb 
flattened above, hollow bdow, Ito. ; and the dHferenoe ia itill more remarkable 
in other »bni»."— Oall, aa quoted by BlUoteon, in hia.** Human Phyaiology,** 
p. 82. 

p^^ggorOwen, at the Meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1S61, speaking of the Gorilla, said :— " What then were the 
differences between the gorilla, and boschman, the negro, or the lowest in 
form of our species? First, there was a difference in the position of the 
innermost digit of the lower limb. The upper limbs were umde in an harmo- 
uinus kind of proportion to the lower limbs, not longer, bat eomewhat 
shorter. These diffeiwicea were aaeociated with etill greater modifications of 
the skulL There were the eame honee and in the came reUave poeition, hut 
there waa an almoit hydrocephaloua expansion of the head in man aa com* 
pared with the gorilla. The brain cavity in man was a fine globular part, with 
which we aaeociated the idea of highest beauty, and the Greeks exaggerated 
it to ahow that beauty ; yet there waa a connection between the vaat head of 
man and the mere apinea stickiug upon the head of a iiith." 
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it varies with age, in quality and bulk, is the mind also varied 
~-the mind of the child is weak and veiy excitable ; of th^ ' 
adult, Tigorous and firm ; and of the old man, weak and dull, 
exactly like the body ; and the character of the mind of an 
indiviiluul agrees with the character of liis body, being equally 
excitable, languid, or torpid, evidently because the brain is of 
the same character as the rest of the body to which it belongs ; 
— the female mind exceeds the male in excitability as mnch as 
her body ; the qualities of the mind are also hereditiu*y, which 
tliey could not be, unless they were, like our otlier qualities, 
corporeal conditions ; and the mind is often disordered upon 
the disappearance of a bodily complaint, just as other organs, 
besides the brain, are affected under similar circnmstances, — 
the retrocession of an eruption may affect the lungs, causing 
asthma; the bowels, causing intehtis; or the brain, causing 
insanityy^phthisis and insanity sometimes alternate with each 
other, just like affections of other organs ; the laws of the 
mind are ])recisely those of the functions of all otlier or<^ans, — 
a certain degree of excitement strengthens it, too much ex- 
hausts it ; physical agents affect it, and some specifically, as is 
the case with other functions, £w example, narcotics. The 
argument of Bishop Butler that the soul is immortal and inde- 
pendent of matter because in fatal diseases the nn"nd often 
remains vigorous to the last, is perfectly groundless, for any 
function will remain vigorous to the last, if the organ which 
performs it is not the seat of disease, nor mnch connected by 
sympathy, or in otlier modes with the organ which is the seat 
of the disease, — the stomach often calls regularly for food, and 
digests it vigorously, while the lungs are almost completely 
consumed ulceration. All the cases that are adduced to 
prove the little dependence of the mind upon the brain, are 
adduced in opposition to the myriads of others that daily occ\ir 
in the usual course of nature, and are evidently regarded as 
extraordinary by those who bring them forward. An exact 
parallel to each may be found in the affections of every other 
organ, and each admits of so easy an explanation, that it may 
be truly said, " Excejitio probat rcgulum/'* 

* Human Pbytiologj, p. 82. 
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Bnt whatever may be the waj in which Seiiiation is coa- 
nected with the nervous system, it does not at all affect the 

reasoning founded upon the fact of that connexion. We do 
not call attraction a function of matteri but we never find 
matter existing without attraction — so we never find Life 
without organization, or Sensation without a nervous system* 

The world is sustaineil and governed b^rj* forces** of which 
^r^^^^Tly l^ n f^w "i ^t^fl g, altHbugh we hide our ignorance under 
high-soimding names, such as Attraction, Bepulsion, Chemical, 
Electrical, '^tal, Mental, &c When we saj a thing takes 
place by the force of attraction, we think we have explained it, 
but it is no such thing; we have merely named a certain group 
of phenomena occurring in a certain order, and which occur 
uniformlj or invariably in that order. We know nothing of 
the " force** of attraction in itself— it is only known to us in 
its effects ; we have no powers which enable us to lift the veil 
and look beyond.* Apart from what it does we have no 
knowledge of it, and we separate it from other forces by any 
dissimilarity in its action. Mind as a force should be treated 
in the same way, for we know nothing of it apart from what 
it does, and we can define it only by the appearances it puts 

• The thaoij of * IWm** is thiit it is •qunllf inaMtrsoUbla wRh owUtr. 
Uke nwttar, H may ohange its forms in a thouMnd w*js» bnt i% «moot b« 
letsentd or aooihilak«d. Light and heat are forcea, and heat may become 
whalSa called latent, but it is not tbe less present and at work, although for 
a time hidden from us. If we may theorise on the formation of worlds, and 
on this " ioterchange of forces," wc may suppose that when the stars or 
plauets, from their originsl nebulous state, took m mora aolid form, there 
would be a great eToIutioa of haat, whieh foroa would gndntSlj taka otbar 
ghapes, iueh h attfaotion, lights alaotrldty, ckamloal affinity, life and aarrow 
foiMt md laaliBS or mind. Waliaar nmob of tha poww of mind ovar iiuilt«r« 
•■d It it popidHly iniiposed thai it ia tha aonl that lata tha body in motloa; 
bnt tha foroa that moraa tha Bteam-engine and that which moves tha body aio 
pnctaely similar and generated io a similar way. Thus Dr. Arnott aaya:— 

"James Watt, when devising his great engine, knew well that tha rapid 
eomhination of the oxygen of atmospheric air with the combustible fuel in tha 
furnace, produced the beat and force of tha angina ; but he did not know that 
in living bodiea thara is going on, only more dowly, » aimllar oombiaatioii of 
Ibo oxygao of tbo afar with Iho Uka oom b natiblo mattar in tha food, aa Ihia 
eIraalaSoa ate digMtioB in tliolbraiof blood throng tiw longi^ wbioh oom* 
binatioB pndaoet the wannth and Iproo of tbo liting anina^ Tbo ohiof 
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^fotOk, ibai i8| by its elfecti. The Inslmum's directkMW for 
making a cannon, were to itke a round hole and poor metal 



V making 



ivluablancM of the two objaeta are exhibited eiiikiafly io the following table 
«f ootaaiMuriflon, where, Id two adjoining columnis are set forth umihf tbe 
tame thinge and actiona, with difiereaoe ool/ in the namea 
The iteam-mgine in action take$ — 
1. Fuel, VIE., coal and wood, both 
being old or dry vegetable matter, 
Mkd both oombuetible. 

8. Water, 
t. Air. 

And produeet — 

4. Steady boiling beat of 212 de- 
grees by quick coiubuBtion. 

5. Smuke from the chimney, or 
■Ir loaded with ettboofo Mid and 



6. AsbMb purtof Uw MwUeb 
doM not Iwii* 

7. Mollfi force, of simple alter, 
nate posh and pull in the piston, 
which, acting through lerers, joints, 
bands, ftc. doea work of eodlese 
veiietj. 

a. A dofldMMf ot hid, mtw, or 
•if, flisk dtatarb% nd thra aloft 
the moiioa. 

a. Local damaga ftom Tiolaooa 
io m WMUm if nfaiiad bj tha 



The animal bod§ m lift 

1. Food, ria., recent or fresh 
vegetable matter and flesh, both 
being of kindred compoiitic»ii, and 
both cnmbuttible. 

2. Drink (essentially water), 
a. Biaatti (oomiiion air). 

And produce* — 

4. Steady animal heat of 88 de< 
grees by rIow combustion. 

6. Foul breaih from the wind* 
pipe, or air loaded with oarbooio 
aaid and Tapour. 

«. Aninal lalbaa^ pvt «f 111* 
laod wbiflh doaa not ban. 

7< Motlre force, of simple altar- 
nata oootraotion and reUzalion in 
the muscles, which, acting through 
tbe levers, joints, tendons, &c., 
the limbs, doea work of eodleea 
varietj. 

8. A diflfliwuy of driak, 
or braalhi fln* diaiiirba, and lhaa 
a|o|ia Hha bmUob aad tha HIbl 

9. Local hart or diaiaai la a 

liTing body is repaired or ooiad by 
the action of internal vital pawati 
aiveii bj iha Ciaator." 
—A Survey of Human Progress, p. 158. 

This generation of force it is which makes the inactivity of solitary OOD- 
fiaemant and ennui ao painful, and which makea employment necessary. 

•* Qaoarally speaking, tha atanga amoviiof dil|j Isod aaaaamj Ibr healthy 
flMBiaaatiinaladail9oa.of hafli;S0w.oebtaad, wilhabovlios.ofMl8r. 
Thaaa artidaa oanlaia a lovaa aapaUa, if appUad by a maohina, of raiaiaf 
Iboftaas (f) offlioa poaada weight to a liaight of one fook; Ihat li^ Ih* oalda* 
ttoa of the elements oontaioed in them wonld give rise to an amoant of heat 
aquivalent to that effect. But in the human body, though it far surpasses all 
maobines in economy of force, the utmost amount of power attainable from 
them is not mure than equivalent to three and a-half millions of pounds 
rsieed to the height of a foot ; and an average day's labour does not exceed 
two millions of ponnda thaa raiaed. Tha difference ia mainly due, doobtleae, 
to iha nvodMr if iBlmal aolioBi wUob an canriad an ia tha Utlag body ; 
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round it'* Now tliis is the process the im*ta[)]iysician9 have been 
pursaiug in the coustruction of their psychological systems ; — 

Buoh 08 the circulntioo, the movements of resptratioo, ftnd Um pradoctton 
aniniil be**. TheM ooomime a gnat part of the foroe of tho food, tad \wm 
oolj * femalnder to bo diipoMd of in oraiealar •zortliia.''— Oonhfll MegaaiaOf 
Soptombor, 1861. 

Tbo Mtion of the cerebellum ir tbe most expenBive of all forcei, and if 
this begins too early it Beriouiily impairs tbe growth of the body ; if it is too 
large aud aciive in after life it very much docreHHes the oiunculiir eneri:y. 

We reqtiire a new system of hygiene in wlii< h " force " ehnll be properly 
and pi<ii>ortionally di:^tributed. The thiukiug pi-v ors probnbly nbaorb a larger 
portion than the vital, aud the vital than the Uiuruly muHcular. A due 
bilance ia required botWMO tho Miogt and thoaotivitioi'-botwoM bodily 
labour and bead work. 

The force generated or tbe energy of tbe looomotive organa in tbe animal 
!a sappoeed to depend upon tbe quantity of tbe red globules wbicb earry the 
oxygen, the union of the oxygan and carbon taking place in the general circu- 
lation^ and not, as ia usually snppoaed, in the lungs only, in renpiration ; the 
Inncfn not being hotter thfin the re^t of the body. On the oiher hand, it ia 
■well known that incrensed reBpiration consequent on exercise generntea an 
increase of heat, so that it is probable that the union goca on in both. In 
some admirable papers, called Fhysiulogical Riddles, in the Combill Maga> 
sine, Uie writer aaja : — 

^ Living bodiae obow b j tbe opevalioB of ehemieal forea^ wbioh ezlkibita 
in iben a two-fSold notion, and piodueea aubetancea wbicb tend to deoompoae. 
Obemiesl change, or decomposition, eanaea tbe nourishment of the body, and 
the opposite forces of growth and decay ])roceed in mutual dependence. It ia 
this chemical action prodtjcea tbe vital notion ; nnd the vital action foraiabea 
the conditions under wbicb tbe ( heinical action can again tf»ke place. 

•* 'I'he I'lnly, thus growing, receives its FORM or structure from the oon- 
ditioua under which it ia placed in its development. 

** Tbia form adapts itself to ita funotion8. The body tends to decom- 
pose, or to undergo abenioal ebangea wbidi give riae to foroa. Tbe absorp- 
tion of power in nutrition— by wfaidb ia meant tboae nbute cbangee 1of 
wbieb tbe growth and repair of the body are effeoted; and the evolu- 
tion of it again in the decomposition of the tissues, (ihe musdae, br^Uf 
&0.,) ia precisely analogoua to that which takes place in forcibly separating 
the polea of tbe magnets, retaiuiog tb^m npart for a certain time, and 
nuffering them to return by their attractive torce to their former union. 
Tbo energy developed in the approach of the magnetn towards each other 
is exactly .equal tu the force expended in their separation. In tbe ciiac of the 
living body, the foiee thua deteleped within It aeoeaaarily produoea the 
aetiona to wbioh ita atruo*nre ia adapted. 

<* Thua^ for esamploi when a aead ia placed in the ground, the firat procaaa 
which takea place within it ia one of decomposition. Tbe inaaa ot the aeed 
consists of starch and albumen, in the midst of which ia placed a small cellular 
body, called the germ. This germ will grow, and develop into tbe future 
plant, but only on condition that a proceaa of decay goaa on in the atarcby and 
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V tiny have been stodjing iiiie nature of the force of the spirii— 
Nor 1^ proceBs cfdled reflection on consciousnesa *' instead 

•Ibminoai nrttar wMh wkkh II b Id wnnM au . Furl «t lb« ktler eiaks 
into Uw inorgaaie stite, uoiting with oxygen, and putiog offM Mrbool* 

Mcid. 1^ young plant ia «t first of leas weight than the seed or root which 
hM difla(^)«ared in geaerating it. When it arriToe at the eurface of th« soil* 
• new proceee eommeneee. The rays of the lun, falliog on tt« loAvefi, main- 
tain ta them a continuance of the mmo. procesa {one of ohemioal chaof^e) bj 
which the first development of the germ was determined. ThuB new materiala 
are added to the plant, the light exciting those chemical proceeeea which 
produce the organio arrangement of ArMh portiona of matter. The leavea, 
«Bd«r ^ tUmolw «l th* mui*« njn, dMompoM CMbonio Mid. giving off 
|NHFi of dw osygw* Mid * Is,' M H !■ Mid, fht o»rboii is naioB with hydriifHit 
ottd ■omotiBMo villi a ito qy iH ten lo Idtb tlio vwiouTtgilifaio oeUi «id Ihtir 

MtMll. 

"Aa animal now enwrnnet lUi plant. In digestloa there takes plaoo 

Ogun a preciaely aimilar proceaa to that with which we atarted — the germina- 
tion of the seed. The Hubstance of th(* pUnl parti illy decnmposeB; r portion 
of it einka into a ^tate approximating to the inor^nTiic, whilu another portion 
(doubtleaa by means of the force thus geuernted) becomes more highly vital- 
iced, and fitted to form part of the animal atructure. The germination of 
the seed, and animal digeitioB, are parallel prooetMi. Bidi of Umb ii liRH 
Aild — a dooompoBing and a vitaUaiog aokioD going on togethor, tho latter havinf 
Hi origio ia and daptndiiig on tho other. Haviag lormid part of tho animal 
gkmotadwIbratiBM^ tliii Uving matter deoompoaaa y«t again, and again gifia 
^ ite foroti Bat now, ini to ad of affecting, aa in the previous oiaoi, a 
vitaliiriDg action, the foreo prodiieee a mechanical action in the muaclee, or a 
nerroni action in the brain, or, in short, the function of whatever organ tho 
matter we are tracinjj^ may have been incorporated with ; — the function being 
but another mode of operation of the same force which caused the nutrition. 
And tfaiiH, supposing the action to have been a muHcular exertion, say tho 
ttfting of a weight, wo shall have traced the force, which came from the inor- 
gaaio world at fint, in Iho ferm of Um aon'a rays, and waa anriwdiid in lk« 
iobrtaaoa of Uw planl^ lioflk again inio tho inorganio world in tho form of 
motioo. • * • TlwpUnljriilds np ite lifotenooriah Iho animal hody, aa 
thai body, ao nouilahid, in iteaoUfily yiolda np At ]if» lo impart foroa to Uia 
WDlld around. * * Every giving oflf of forco has for its necessary effeel IIm 
rtoring np of force in miwl amonni olaewhora. Tlio two halvM of thia proemi 
linnet be divided.** 

The original mind of George Stephenson was among the first to perceive 
these trutha He said of the power propelliug bin locomotives, that it wan the 
light of the sun bottled up in the earth for tens of thousands of years — 
" light, absorbed by plants and vegetables, being neoeaaary for the oondenaa- 
Ibn of fltfhon daring tliiir growth, if it bo not otrbon in anolhar f orm,--and 
BOW, after beteg bnriod in the oarth Ibr long agea in fiolda of ooal, thai lateni 
light ia i«ain bronghl fiyrlh and liborat«d~mado to woric, aa in thai 
locomotive, for great haman pvpoMa."— The Lift of Qooiga Stephonton^ hf 
BuuaA Smilai^ p^ 476. 
T 
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of its ecmditioiis and manifeatatioiiB, and iJieir practical pto* 

gress has been iii proportion. Dr. Gall was the first to 

TUi doM not in my wij, hoirovfr, •oooool for Um orlgb of tio gwm^ 
ttor MO '* UMOOBditioiitaiidorwbioh it li plaotd in Itedovolopmoni'* Mfioiflnl 
to Mooont fat tlio diffetwo* In tho fbnn or ttmotnio botwcon one germ ond 

another. The Cornhill writer, howovtt, telhtu that "the organic world does not 
difler from the inorgaoio in its essence ;" but he sajs, ** there is a differanco 
!n their mode of operation though the elements are the same. The physical 
powers have received in the organic world a particular direction, and are made 
to work to certain results which are attainable only through Hying strocturea." 
Thus it is tasy, he says, to understand how there has arisen the oooceptioo 
of • peonlltr Tital Eotity or Prinoiplo. " ThU wm » rapid genoraliiation 
btfora Um worUng of tho Yorioiii loroM thai oooiplio in life had btan dio- 
oornod. For tho pooolior reralto, a* pooolior agon! ww onppooed, inateod of n 
poooUar modo of optmllon." Ho qootaa Ooloridge for tho ofitnioa fbal ** lifli^ 
b ** a modo of oporatlon'* of the same powers which we recognise onder oUior 
camee, as magnetism, electricity, or chemical affinity. A living body, we are 
told, is an indiriduation of the forces of nature. *' Nothing is ihere which ia 
not elsewhere in nature, but a limit Ls applied to that which is freely circulat- 
ing.** " No new or special power ia required foroiganio life ; the common and 
all-pervading powers of nature are enough. * * That which constitutes 
matter living, in the ordinaiy sense, ia a certain arrangement of its elements, 
In idalioiia oppooad, mora or less, to their cbomloal toodonolit. TUa aitingo* 
ment of tho olonanta givaa liao to a anbatanoo in which thtroosiitoa tandanajr 
lo daeompooo tho oiganii snbalanoe. This •nbotaooi^ monldod into adapted 
•IraotmM, oonititiitoa an ofganie bodj. Tho eondiliona awanfial to oqioaii 
life are these two: an opposition to chemical afflni^in tike arraoganant of 
the elements, and a structure adapted to the performanoa of tlia necessary 
functions," We are all more or less familiar with the experiment of Cross 
and some others who are Buppoeed to have originated life by electrical cur- 
rents, but these have not been considered as satisfactoxy by tho soieoiifio 
world. 

Tbonghta and faaliDgs are now snpposed to ba the immedisto oorreUtea of 
tho tltal Ibroas^ and tho vital of the physieaL Tho qnantltj or intonoitj of 
oonsoionsnsss or Ming ia doisraiinod tho oonatitnonto of tho bloody aa li 
frnfllarlj aoan in tho aotion of aiooliol, opium, and haahlah upon tho mind. 

Herbert Sponoor says—** Y&rioas daasaa of facts thna nnito to prov* tiiall 
the law of metamorphosis, which holds among tlie physical forces, holds equally 
between them and the mental forces. Those modes of the Unknowable which 
we call motion, heat, lights chemical affinity, &c., are alike transformal:^ 
into each other, and into those modes of the Unknowable which we distinguish 
as sensation, emotion, thought : these, in their turns, being directly or indi* 
rectly re-trausformable into the original shapes. That no idea or feeling arises, 
aavo aa a ranlt of aoma physical foioo ozpondod in producing it, is &st 
boooming a oommon-plaoe of acionoa; and whoorer doly weigba thnoridonoa 
wiD soa, that nothing bnt an ovorwhohniof biaa In fitvoor of a pra-oonoalvod 
tikaoty, oan explain its non-aooeptanoo. How thia motamorphoais takoa piaoo 
^how a foioa oilating aa motion, hoa^ or lights oan booomo naoda of md> 
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follow the right method. He observed mental maniftatM 
tknit and cfaaracteristicsi that isy Mind in ita effisda ool^* 

■oiouraeM— how it ig pouible for Miial ▼iln'Ations to gmtntta the seoMtion w« 
CftU ■onod, or for tbo Ioiom liberated by ohamioal changM in the brain to gira 
riee to emotion — these are mysteriee which it in impcaaible to fathom. But 
they are not profounder myBtariea than the tranHformatioDs of the physical 
forces into each other. Tbey are Dot more ctjmpletely beyond our comprehen* 
■ion than the natures of Mind and Matter. They ha?e simply the aame iuHolu< 
bility «• all other ultimate queaiiona. We oan learn nothing more than that 
kan Is OM of IIm nnUlRmitlM in fho otdar of phMioiiMai»'*— -Flni Prinoiplea^ 

^a8o. 

"Of miMif UMlttirof ooRolfttioo tad oqvhalflMO boldi of Um fbNw 
«• dui M Yitaland mental, it muek hold tlaoof those wo oIi« at todal.''— ^ 181* 
--That is, what is tnwof maaittnMflf nanUiid— whalli trot flf fho ladl> 

lidaal ia true of the tsoo. 

" If we ask whence oome these physical forces from which, through the 
intermediation of the vital forces, the social forces arise, the reply is of conrsa 
as heretofore — the solar radiati tna. Based as the life of a society is on animal 
and TegeUble products ; aud depeo<lant as these animal and vegetable pro* 
diu^ are on tha light and heat of the sun ; it fbUowa that the changes going 
m in aooiatiaa an aftcta of foroaa Iwving a ooouMm origlB with tliOM wUoh 
fiodmo all tha ofhar ordara of dbaagai that bav» baan nal jaed. Moloofyla 
Ibo &ioa axpandad hj Iha bono tfonafiwiod to Iho plom^ tod Ibo Ub o nw t 
goldiag Hi derived from the same reaervohr aa it iba fbffoa of tbt fidUBf 
cataract and the roaring hurrioaoa ; bni to tbia aame reservoir are eventually 
trmeeable those subtler and more complex manifestations of force which 
humanity, as socially embodied, evolves. The assertion is a startliog one, 
and by many will be thought ludicroun ; but it is an unavoidable deduction 
which cannot here be parsed over. Of the physical forces that are directly 
transformed into social ones, the like is to be said. Currents of air and watar, 
whioh bafora tba ntt of atatm wtit tbt only aganoiaa bron^t in aid of moaoii- 
br aflbvt lor tbt parfbrmaooo of indailrial pro e aaiaii ^ tfOi at wt baft aaoi, 
gaaatatad bj tbt boat of tbo aan. And tbt iaaaiinatt powar tbal now, to to 
vaal an titaat, anpftamanta baman labowv ^ iinilacly darltid. Tba hit 
George Stephenson was one of iha izBl to recognise tbt fiwt that tba fbtot 
inpelling his looomoUve, originally emanated ttxtm tbo aan* Step by step we 
go back— from the motion of the piston to the evaporation of the water; 
thenoe to the heat evolved during the oxidation of coal ; thence to the assimi- 
laUon of carbon by the plants of whose embedded remains coal consists; 
, thence to the carbonic acid from which their carbon was obtained ; and thence 
to the rays of light that de-oxidiaed this carbonic acid. Solar foroee milliona 
of yaara ago axpandad on tbo Btrlb's vegeution, and ainoa foakad vp btoaatb 
UaaniflmbBow amalt tha matala raqoirod fior onrmaobinaa, tnmtbtlalbat 
bf wbiob tbt naobinta ara abaptd, woik tbam wlian pnt logatbar, and dli- 
Iribvlt tbt fabiioa tbey prodaoa. And in ao far aa'aoonomy of Ubonr UMkai 
yoaaible the support of a large population ; givaa t anrplna of bonaa power 
tb«k would alaa ba abaorbad in manoal oooapttlona ; and to luiUtalaa tbt 
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At school he observed that the boys most famoot Ibr 
verbal memorj had very pfominent eyes ; he also observed 

devolopmeot of h^lior kinds of activity ; it is clear that these social foroM 
whidi ikecHj oorrdatcd with pbjbioal fbceM tauSmHf dtrifvd from tii* 
■on, we onlj leat important tbui thoM whoM oomlatai in the tital ixucm 
noaotij doriTod it"— p. 288,«f«e$f. 

**Tlie tuiiv«tMl troth ftbovo iUtiftntfd Qodnr iti Tuiont Mpoots, ii • 
nooMMary corolluy tma tho pmbtMwo of foroo. Setting out with the propo- 
litioa that force can neither oome into exinfence nor coase to exist, the 
■•feral foregoing general concluaiona inevitably follow. Each manifefltation 
of force cau be interprt ted only ns tho t irect of some antecetleot force : no 
matter whether it i>o tin inorgftnic aciion, an animal movement, .a thought, or 
a feeling. Either thia must be concciled, or else it must be as8tirte<i that our 
successive states of consciousness are 6eIf-oreeted. Either mental energies, ae 
vdl ad hodity onee, tie quentitetively eomHaled to eerttln energies expended 
in their pvodaetion» and to oerteb other enecgieB whioh thej initiate; or else 
nothing moat heoome aomething and something most become nothing. Thn 
altematiTee 9X9, to deny the perriatenee of fbree, or to admit thai omy 
physical and pi^ohial change ia generated hj certaio antecedent forces, and 
from given smonnta of auoh forcea neither more nor less of such physical and 
psydiial changes can rcstilt. And since the persistence of force, being a 
datum of consciousness^ cannot be denied, ita nnavoidable oorollarj must be 
accepted."- p. 2S4. 

Dr. Laycock Hays • — " Now, the most general force of this kind is the 
force of gravity or attraction, and its correlate, repulsion. Motion is the 
leanli of tho reciprocal action of theae foroea. • The declTatiTe physical foroea 
are thoaa termed the impondemblea— namellyf beat» light, magnetiam, chemical 
aflbitj, in an evolving aoale of progreaa. DerivmtlTe again fkom theae are tho 
vital Ibtee8» which finally enlminate in the o^nerveaci and Hind." • • • • 
—Mind and Brain, p. 279. 

" The life of a man is therefore like a stream of events or changes in linked 
sequence, flowing on as necessarily an tlio waters of Niagara. It is true 
that, in common language, the will \h npoken of as the firHt cause of 
oonBcioua thoughts and acts, but uo act of will (that ia, of mental energising) 
can occur without iU necessary co-existeuts and sntecedent^— that is, its 
causes ; and anch aa theae are^ ao will the aet of wUI be. Tbare is, in fisct, no 
more a epontanccna act of will tlian there la apontaneona generation. Strictly, 
inch an aet is a creation, and baloQgi only to creative power. 

And thia ganeraltmth pdnta to aaothar^-vis.y that the aani of wary 
preaant stale of oonadonBucss of cfganlamn extend hr bndk into time. Tra^ 
ing the life of any organism whatever, we find that the neoeaaaiy antecedent 
to its existence in time and QMoa ia the esiatence of another otganiam in tioM* 
and space."— p- 275. 

" That no idea or feeling sriHCfl," as Mr. Spencer aays, " save as a result 
of some physical force expended in producing it *' that each manifestation 
of force can be interpreted only as the effect of some antecedent foroe : bo 
matter whether it be an inotganie aelion, aa animal mofemant^ n thought, or 
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thai Aere were kige and promiiieiit eye^ without this mentai 
ehamoterirtic. He afterwards discovered that in the case where 

it was connected with verbal memory and a facility of learning 
ianguages the prominence of the eye was owing to the large 
siaee of a convolation of the brain at the back of it, which 
pushed it outwards and a litUe downwards, and thus enabled 
him to (listintruish it from a mere large and prominent ej-cbali. 
He conceived that if there was an external sign of one mental 
fiumlty there might be of othersi and he set himself henceforth 
to observe. He heard of people celebrated as mathematiciansi 
for mental calculation, for drawing, music, (Sec., and he ex- 
amined and took casts of tlieir heads. He found tliat a faculty 
for drawing was much too general, for many who had a reey 
coned appieciation of form had little of nze^ and where the 
idea of form and nxe was correct there was none of relative 
proportion. He found many also with colour blindness — ^that 
i8| who could not distinguish one colour from another, or par- 
ticular colours from others. He found in all these cases 
partlenlar parts of the brain more or less developed, and by 
comparing one brain with another he ascertained which part 
was connected with particular mental faculties. 80 that by 
ibis means of investigation he did not discover foculties of 
perception, conception, memory, imagination, and judgment, 
as the metaphysicians had done, and which are merely modes 
of acUon of all the faculties ; but he discovered fiiculties of 
fymf size, weighty colour, orderi number, time, tune, Ac. 
He found simOar differences between the brave and the timid, 
the firm and the yielding, the cruel and the humane, 
the hopeful and the despondiug, the rogue aod the honest, 

MflgS*' "tin noMk of wtO,** ti Dr.Lijooaik n^i, '"(that li^ of OMntal 
•DMgkiiig) mm oeonr without ita neceMary oo^lttaota and mtooidaits, and 
that *' the cauim of evaiy present state of coofwiousnen of organiami ezieikl 
fu* back into time," wbal ia this but the last proof of the doctrine of 
•* Necesaity" we we inculcating ? The forces of nature culminate in miml, and 
then react on nature, throwjk the mental orgaiiiem thus generated, as an ordor- 
ing and regulating power, and, as Dr. Lajcock sajs, there is " no more a 
■pontaneoua act of will (of fru will) tbao there is aponlUMOBi gsosnlioii.*' 
Isit iioltiiB% thweftMW^ that Sciaitiflo man began to aatevonr lo laooaaila 
tUi M with their thaofj of BlUn t 
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the open and the lecretivei and wherever he heard of anjr 
mental pecaliantj, any great yirtae or defidencj, there he 

directed his observation; and we are told that abandoning 
every theory and preconceived opinion, Dr. Gbill gave himself 
up entirely to the obaervatioQ of nature. Being a friend to Dr. 
Kordy Phydciaa to a Lunatic Asylum in YiemM| he had 
opportunities, of which he availed himself, of making obeerva- 
tions on the insane. He visited prisons, and resorted to 
schools; he was introduced to the courts of princes, to collegeS| 
and to courts of justice ; and wherever he heard of an indi- 
vidual distinguished in any particular way, either by remark- 
able endowment or deficiencv, he observed and studied the 
development of his head. In tliis manner, by an almost 
imperceptible induction, he at last considered himself warranted 
in believing that particular mental powers are indicated fay 
particular configurations of the head."* In this way com- 
menced the purely inductive mode of studying the mind : he 
did not sit down and reflect upon his coosdonaneas-^poii 
ihe various trains of thought and feeling that passed through 
his own mind, but he looked at mind objectively as it displayed 
itself in others, showing what it could do from what it had 
done. In fact, it was the order of nature only in this depart- 
ment aa in every other that he set himself to observei. The 
mode of investigation has been assiduously followed by others, 
and tlience has arisen a tolerably complete list of the primitive 
mental faculties, and a system of mental • philosophy which 
furnishes the key to most of the disputes upon the subject 
which have occupied so much of the time of ancieut philoso* 
phers and modem metaphysicians. 

Dr. Grail did not confine his observations to man, but turned 
his attention to animals also, and jfbund their intellectual Acui- 
ties and wliat are called their instincts — ^that is, their peculiar 
habits and propensities, dependent u[)on their nervous systems, 
differing from man only in the degree and completeness of 
development He says — '^The integral parts of the hraia 

* OomWi SfitoBi of Flucnology, p. 69, 4Ui Bditioa. 
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augment in nninber and development) as we peas from a leaa 
perfect to a moro perfect animal, till we arrive at the brain of 

man, who, in the anterior-superior and the superior region of 
the frontal bone, possesses} several parts of which other animals 
are deprived, and by means of which he is is endowed with 
the most eminent qualities and faculties, with reason, and the 
fteling of religion and ihe existence of God.*' 

All facts tend to prove that mind in man and in the lower ani- 
mals is marked by a difi'erence only of degree ; the self-protecting, 
Ihe self-regirding, the social, the perceptive &cnlties are common 
to both, and in both they are alike connected with organization. 
The mind of animals is what each requires for its peculiar 
position, and we find them combative, passionate, proud, vain, 
cunning, aoqnisitave, affectionate towards their wives, children, 
and friends, and possessmg some of the intellectual powers 
in a higher degree than man. We have no wish to lower man 
in the scale of ci*eation, and there is certainly great superiority 
in the human mind over the brute ; but the airs of superiority 
which he gives himself, as if there were no relationship, are 
based upon pure assumption. Such airs are often superlatively 
ridiculous in those who think themselves the highest specimens 
of their race, as wdl as in the lowest We may respect the 
noble bpite^lSBrte respect the human brute is impossible I 

.-Fiirenologists Uien have laid down as certain knowledf^e on 
the subject that tho brain (in either sense as functional or as 
ihe medium of manifestation) is the org^ of mind ; that it is 
not a aini^e organ, but consists of a number of parts, perfbrm- 
tng distinct functions, comprising all the different propensities, 
feelings, and faculties which distinguish one animal from 
anotber, and all others from man. 

Tbi&f have not only demonstrated thai each menial fiiculty ' 
is connected with a particular part of the brain, but also that 
the power and intensity which each faculty is capable of mani- 
jfestuig is in proportion to the healthj gmUt^f and «if« of the I 
part Also that such health, quality, and size, depend upon 
hereditary tendencies as well as upon the healdi and strength 
of the vital functions and the general appearance of the person. 
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The power of manifefltatioii of the mental heMes is foimd 
jto increase with exercise, and to decrease with disnse. 

I Phrenologists have also shown that the size of the organs 
j of the brain is indicated by the sliape of the head ; Uie health 
and quality are not so obvious, but may generally be deter- 
• mined* 

A faculty is admitted as primitive ; that is, as the function 
of a single organ, and not compounded of several united by a 
principle of association ; 

" Whkli «siita io one kind of aiiiiiMl Md not in aaollur ; 

" Which yariet in the two sexes of the sume Bpecies ; 

" Which is not proportionate to the other facultiet^ of the same individiiml. 

" Which does not tnaQifeat itself Bimultaueously with (he other faculties ; 
that is, which appears or disappears earlier or lAt«r ia life than other £acul* 
ties; 

" Which may act or rest singly ; 

" Wliioli is propagated in a distinct manner from pareota to children ; 
" Whidi OMy singly prwerva its proper ■lato of hflaltb or diieiati'*~G. 
OoadMTa Slyitom of Fhranolc^, jp. 140, 4Ui Bdik.* 



/ 

t> It is not my intention In this moA to ontor it any length into tliS 
flMntB of Phrenology ai an Art; I meieij adopt ita Pijchology $m bated 
opoB Ita now method of inveetigetion. There are Urn men in the p ce e e n t 
daj with any pretenaione to erientiSe repntalion who deny altogetiier tlio 

truth of Phrenology both as an Art and Science; still it is too mndi 
the fashion with scientific men either altogether to neglect it, or to 
underrate what it either bna done or can do in both departments. Thus 
in the 2nd Edition of Mr. Lcwcs'h Biographical History of Philosophy — a 
standard work now at our Universities, and distinguished for ita clearness 
imd conciseness — tiie notice of this aubject is decidedly of this character; 
for although the writer admits that now there is no physiologist who openly 
deniee that mental phenomena are direekly oonneoled idth nenrons etmotnreb" 
and althovgh ho ably pobta oat how mnoh there is still to do, and eoneetij 
fadioetea the direction in whioh it ia to be done, still he altogether under- 
ratea what Phrenologiala have done or can do. I allude to this notice because of 
the place in which it appears ; the general ezoellenoe of the Biographical History 
of Philosophy is such that it may I think mislead people on this subject ; and 
jot I have not space to reply to half the errors that it seems to tnv. to contain. 

Mr. Lewea says — '* Had phrenologiBts kept themselves acquainted with 
wiiat was gradually being discovered by physiologists, they would have dia- 
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mtm md, that aomething more than prejudice must be at work when all the 
eminent nearologiate, Buch &b Serres, Flourens, Magendie, Learet, S^lut, 
Lnfargue, Boulland, Baillargcr, Miiller, Valentinr, ami coniparRtive anaio- 
mists Huch as Owen, declaro against Pbreuology ; although every one of theee 
is ready to admit the importance of Qall's Method of dintiection, ready to 
iooorpoiata whatever reaiilta QaH anlftd at» whidi oaa b« in any way con- 
flmMd." Tba "aonMlhiiig mon thao pnjiidiM'* thai phranelogiali ham 
d w o o w a fa thaw gantl— ea to thair aagleotlag or Ignoriag altogtthar Oril'a 
'■Ifathod." Thaf admit tha importuioa of QaU*a nuthod of *'diMaetioD," 
. and oontinno to expect to ditcover, rather than to (W^lrtn, funotloii bgr 
anatomy ; but as to the attampt to oon&rm Gall's other discoTeriae in the way 
hi which he made them, that is quite beneath them. Like the opponents of 
■ ChUileo. they refuse to look through hi.s telescope. We have never met with 
1 or even heard of one of these gentlemen who could correctly map out a skull 
I as Gall and hia tuUowerd would do it. As therefore they have never looked, 
S and apparently do not know how to look, for Qall'a disooTerieSi it u useleaa 
«, lo talk about thdraooepting alio! Ifaam dial oaobaoosftnmd. 
^ Whal Phranologiita may azpaot from tha flMr« phynologiati who negleoi 
! to fbQow Qall'a M oihod may wo tUnk ba fiiirlj infBRod from tha opinioaa of Div 
^CMrpantrnvbimtelf onoof Ihointofovr phyablogiita. Ha kokto, wo baUav^ 
that the cerebrum is not tha Beat of sonsation, bat is rastrioted to intdUetuai 
; oparations ; but this, he aaya, allows full weight to the operation, through tha in* 
•trumeutality of the cerebrum, of what are commonly called the emotions, or the 
active principles in the guidance of our conduct ; since the emotions are not 
simple but composite states, the formation of ideas being the part of them 
' that is performed by the cerebrum, whilst the pleasure or paiu, which is the 
T^/cding connected with tham, haa its asat in the sensory ganglia. Now. if 
. OaU and Ua lollowon havo aatabliihad anjthfaig they hafo eatahUshad tha 
/ frwt tha* tha totanrfty or ■trength of tho >Mmv* ^ ^ proportioii to tha alio 
the otgaa or part of tha OHobram with whidi indi propaasity or aentimant 
I im eonnaoted, and that intelleotnal operationa are oonneotad with the anterior 
I or frontal region of tha osrobmm only ; wharata Dr. Carpenter would hare us 
{ infer that the emotions or most active principles of the mind, were located in 
' a portion of the nervous centre, the siso of which hvurn no relation to their im- 
portance. Mr. Lewes says phrenologistti "are unabla to accommodate their 
principles to the principles of Physiology." Are they then called upon to 
giv«) up the whole of their 60 years' recorded experience and thousand tiuioa 
f«peatad obsarva tbn% and lamodsl thair aoianaa in aoooidaooa with theaa 
vtowa of Dr. Carpantarff Xr. Lawaa also says^ <*Tho naglaol of whiak 
phrenolx^giata oomplain, ia astiraly owing to thair praiaiitliig a mda skaioh aa 
• porfbat ado na i ^ and to their kaapbg bahind tha adanoa of thair day, inataad 
of on a laTel with it." We know that Mr. Lowes ooosiders Augusta CoQta 
quite up to the science of the day, and he in his Catechism of Positira Religion 
gives *' Positive Classification of the internal functions of the Brain/' wherein 
' in virtue of a mental analyBis pur ely hypothetical he thr';wa severnl organs 
into one, reducing the imuiber to 18. He might as well have thrown several ' 
nerves or muscle.4 into one, notwithstanding their diKtiuct organic structure. 
But are phrenologists culled upon to give up thair six or eight and thirty 
well-establishad organs, in order not to ba bsUnd lUa ** aolonoa of their day f * 

U 
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The real questions are — Did Gall discover a new method of oacertaining 
the functions of the different p«rtfi of the bniiii? Ik his the true inelhud f 
Caa the eud be gained by nny other nicthud ? If Gall's method be the only 
poaaible oae, then be and bis successors bav« been right, and every one else, 
bowtffw hi^ in mtnittwicl reputation, in thewfoog, Mid th«ir ofrfniom <mmi 
have and oi^ht to hxw UktU weight against tboaa of Gall and liia Mowin. 

Mr. LawaiTs own oritidama on tha anbjaol an not dlatiugaialMd hf Us 
naual aeoman and aaonracy. Tha fundamental prin«i|ilaa of Fhranologf 
an : — ^That the Brain is the organ of Mind ; that it is not a single organ, bat 
mAnlfesta a plurality of faculties ; and that vigour of function is in proportion 
to ike size of the organ, and not in proportion to the general size of (he brain. Mr. 
J^wea's criiioisma proceed in utter ignorance, or at leatit in entire dibregard, of 
this latter distinction. Thvis he say". *' Large heads are sometimes observed 
in connection with very mediucre abilities ; aujaU heads, on the contrary, with 
very splendid abilitios." Ko Fhroiiologist will deny this, as ability" haa 
nothiag to do with the general siie of the head, bnt with tha aiaa of a amall 
part of it only. The Intallact. on whiob Ability prindpalfy dapands, ia 
oonnaotad with tha antarior loba, and nay ba vaiy amall, amoonting alnioat 
to idiooy, in a Tsiy large head. Particular power does not depend npon 
general size, but upon the tUreetion of the size. TUa ia ao elementary n 
principle in phrenology that we must in all candour have eupposed Mr. Lewea 
AS well acquainted with it as every one who liaa read a sixpenny book upon 
the subject, and we must have uecesunrily inferred tliat all he meant was that 
quality of brain and education made great differences in the .ibilities uf the 
same aized heads, or even between a large and small one, had not the same error 
run throughout bia whole notioa of tha sntdaat. Thna he says, " I fiud M. 
Baillargar— who invented a new method of meaanilns the awfiwaa of brainsi 
by diaaeeting ont all tha white aubstanoa fkom their interior, and than na- 
biding the aotterior, and taking n asat of it— daolaiing from hia meaaarsnenla 
that it ia frr ftom troa that in general tha intelligence of different animals ia 
in direct proportion to their respective extents of cerebral surfiice.** No 
Phrenologist ever snid it was true. Again, " The researches of M. Caniiile 
Dareate establish beyond dispute that the number and dej>th of the convolu- 
tions bear no direct relation to the development of intelligence; whereas they 
do bear a direct relation to the size of the animal : ♦ ♦ further, I am 
' informed by Professor Owen that the grampus has convolutions deeper and 
mors oomplioaied than those of men." Than ie nothing here that militates 
against tha prioeiplaa of phrenology, and yet Mr. Lewes aay% <*From alt 
which facta it bseomas evident that the phrenologiosl basis ia ao fa» front 
being in aoeordanoe with the prennt state of onr knowledga of the nervona 
system as to nquire complete revision." Mr. Lewes still pursues the sanm 
•rror ; be says, " Phrenology has another important point to determine, 
namely, tlie relation of the size of the brain to mental power. Is the siae of 
the braiu to be taken absolutely, and ite functioujil activity in the purely 
mental direction to be meahured by its absolute bulk? • ♦ We find no 
Duch absolute and constant relation between size and mental power a,s would 
justify the phrenological position; tha weight of the human bmin being 
about three pounds ; the weight of the whale a brain being five pounds ; the 
weight of tha dephant'e betwaan aight and tan pounds. If thanfon the 
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function of Um bnua b« aolely or mainly tlmt of mentnl maniresiation. Mid if 
size be the measure of power, the wbaio oud the elepbAut ought to narpans 
mau as a Newton surpasses an hliot." We again must remind Mr. Lewes that 
general size of brain may have nothing wlmtever to do with the differenco 
between Newton and an idiot ; the ditiereiice i^ lueik^urefl by the relntiTc Hi/o 
of tlw anterior lobe, alone oonneetod with intellect, and not only is tbLs less 
in tba whale and alapliani than H b in man, bnl in tham Umi* ii mo hraim at 
nil in tha dinsdott af iib0 nemktg pt m n Ui a bighaat pofpan of 1km inlal- 
laok. Mr. Lawaa laja, "Ii ia ton* that phrenologiito ham haan nwamof thaaa 
dfaerepanciea; and unable to admit the whale and alafhanfc aa anpaiior to 
man, they have met the objection by saying the size mnat be estimated rela- 
tively, not absolutely. Com])ared with the weight of his body, the brain of 
man is certaiuly heavier than the brains of most animals, including the whale 
and the elephant ; and this fact seems to restore Phrenology to its cheerfulness 
on the subject; but the fact does not hold good of monkeys, the smaller apes, 
many species of birds, and some rodents. This is the dilemma : either the 
ntio of mantal powar dopenda on tho ■baolnto alia of the brain, and In tUa 
oaaa tlw okphant friU bo Ihiioa at intalUgant aa nan ; or il daponda on nk- 
tive sine of tho brain eomparad with tho body, and in thia oaaa man wfll ba 
lam inteU%ant than a monkaj or a rat, althoogh more intalUgaot than tho 
elephant. M oaoof or, if rtlatht sise is the basis taken, phrenologists would 
be bound to compare in each case the weight of the brain with the weight of 
the body, before they could establish a conclusion ; and this is obviously 
impracticable. I have stated the dilemma ; but having stated it, I will add 
that although phrenologists attach importance to questions of weight of the 
brain, there seems to me a great fallacy involved in such estimates. Intelli- 
gence is not to be measured by the balance. Weight is no index of cerebral 
notlfilf^ norof thoQwMiKrwIiontof th« tolifity.'' 

Whan phranologista that iina nniat bo oatimatod '•vafatMjr" ^ do 
not moon tho goneial alio of bndn in raktioii to tho alio of tho Mj, m Mr. 
Iiowoa arwa o o ml y anppooaa. No phmiologiBt ofor aaid that faitoU^aooo mm 
measured by " the balance," that is, the diffnanoo between the general siie of 
ono brain and another ; intelligence is measured alone by the sise of that 
portion of the brain connected with it, and this is considerably less in 
uionkeyri and ratp, even relatively to the Rize of their bodies, than in man. 
Kelative 8ize of body, however, is not to be left eutircly out of consideration, 
for the fact would appear to be, that the brain generates a given quantity of 
nanroos fluid, energy, or force, which if used in muscular ezerciia or vital 
nolioB cannot bo noed in thinking and Ming; or if in Ming, not in thinUng. 
fOople who apond moch tima in bodOj labour or in outdoor omoiao notor 
nanifaat nnch powor of thinking, and tha baat qniatar of tlio fiBoUiiga and 
«aeo for Ioto la a thirty -mile walk. Wo oannot tUnk to any porpoao imn^ 
dialaly aftar dinner while digestion is going on, and men of grant study are 
genarally men of calm paHsions. Men of large bodies require proportionally 
large brains to carry them about ; a large portion of the thinking power being 
tised in muscular force. These facta are quite sufficient to account for the 
apparent discrepancies to which Mr. Lewes alludes. He says, however, 
*' Enough has been said to show that Phrenology, so far from at present being 
tha only true physiological explanation of tho nerroua system, io in ao ohaotio 
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and unstable a position with renpect to its basis, as to neetl thorough rerlsioD; 
and uuiii uoDie phrenologist ehali arise who, foilowiog up the impulsion given 
by Gall, cao once more place the doctrine oo a level with the ecienoe of the 
1^, all Bwo of tolmiM moifc bs tspeetad to d^jbt tiio pratoMioaa ol PiwM* 

' okgy M « Pkjohologittil ajitom, whfttofw it niaj hereafter booooM." If il 
WMO not Ibr Mr. Lowet't woll-«Miied soieiitifio ropatatioii, I iboiild b» 
inclined to itMpaot that the "cbaotio poiitioa*' to which he alludee bo- 
longed more to the state of hio own knowlodgo of the wibjeot than to tbo 
ba^is of phrenology itself. 

Mr. Lewes says, *' Siz« is the measure of power, other things being equ&l* 
In this formula there is a truth, and an equivoque. The truth may be passed* 
over by us, as claiming inatantaucouB asseut. The e(juivoqiie must arrest us. \ 
Phrenologists forget that here ' the other things' never are equal ; and conse* , 
queotly their dictum of ' sixe ia a measure of power* ia without application." 

\ Mr. Lowet night ta well say thai booauea no two ouea in medicine are axactly 
aKko, all our knowladgo of anatonif , phyalology, and pathologf » upon wliidi 
the pfaotioe of '* Phytic^ ia foimded, ie altogether ioapplioablA Tha Cm! lit 
that no two thioga orar were exactly alike ; that absolute certainty ia an 
imponibility ; that an a^roxirMition ia all that can be ofBioted practically, 
in any science. Mathematics is the only certain science, and that only in 
theory, — immediately you put it into practice in mechanics all kinds of 
allowances have to be made, and it i^ altogether inapplicable to living tissuee 
and vital poweid, which never can be measured mathematically. Phrenology 
is a branch of Physiology, and Physiology never can become an exact science. 
Can any one moaenre digeetion, reepiration, mnacolar motion, or arterial or 
Tonooi eivealation extuUgt or ia all oar knowledge of them tbmfbiw 
•* without application f F^ologj ia a l oi a n oa of obetmtion of atniotnro 
and of ** eaHmaHon" of magnitndaa and fbroac, and in tUa ioip>et PliteBolagy 
doea not diflbr from any of the other departments of it. 

Mr. Lewes says Phrenologiits *' {wesent a rude sketch as a perfect sdcnoe.'* 
We fear he must have taken his ideas on the subject from amateurs in aode^ 
who with a sixpenny book and a marked cast profess to give every one's 
development, or from professors who engage to tell all about you for a ahilling 
a head, instead of from the recognized leaders in the science. Too much 
cannot be said against thie abuse of the subject — against this assumption of 
aooBfaoy in a department in wiiiah aoonracy him not yet boMi aftlaiaad. Bat 
the traa Fliranologiat pnoMda in quite a diibrait mj : ho makM Ofoij 
allowanoa fbr tamparamant or quality of bmin, for iMtlth, for m&nSm, Urn 
odooation and oiroonuitMioei^ ft»r natoral aee od at i oni and oombinationa amonf 
groups of oigans, and he knows besides the extreme diAonltj of jndging in 
ordinary coMt of the relative development of 86 or more orgena; but with att 
these known and acknowledged difficulties, he can do far more than Mr. 
Lewes allows. In cases of equally-balanced brains, education and circum* 
stances may give the ascendancy ; but in cases in which there are some organs 
very large and others very small, he can decide on the natural qualities &y 
the brain, in preference to all otliar taitimony, and experience of conduct will 
aupport hit oondniion. With all the difflodltiae wUoh phrenologielt have to 
oontend with, human nature may yet 1m moce adfantegeoaely atadiad tluou^ 
this medium than through any other, and a aingla gUnoe at the head msy 
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nnal nor* of ohtraeltr tbaa jmn of ordinarj aeqnablance, and a oorrMt 
ffenerat estiiMta nay always be arrived at ; but tbe praotioe of phrenologj 
Rhoukl he accompAnied with long Btiuly, and with extreme caution, and after 
bluing and allowing fully for the difficulties to be contended with aud the 
ronflpquent liability to error. The ** terapt'ramcnt.s" go much iusisted upon 
by Mr. Lewes and anti-phrenologists generally do not iurnish the difficnltiea 
■apposed, for practically their eflects oao be correctly eetimated, mod their 
•zImmI iodieatiMt w* mulnd m Um wwiI of clo« aolioa in tht Kfw or 
Inoga Is to the pbytldaa. At a pej^logM datilfloattoa, Mr. Lawat aUowa 
H to ba anparior to tlioia tbat preoe d ad h, bol mjb Uial daQy asparknoa 
riiowa it to ba iuoffieient. May «a ba aUowad to aak in wbak mpaatf 
Comte bas required only half the organa (18) to make his classification oom« 
plete and '* positive." We are far from reproaanting the mental analyaii ae 
complete or perfect, but our ovm consciousness 8upplie8 us with oo strong 
feelings or emotions which have not already received their location in the 
brain ; neither can the dc&cienciea be supplied from other writers on MeutAl 
Science, and phrenologists therefore, we have no doubt, would be delighted 
to fall back upon Mr. Lewea's ** daily experience." Ifc ii true that ihey maj 
aot hava arritad al Iba pritBitiva tonoiiona ol aU tha otsana— tbat aona of 
them may admil of aabdivUUogp bol tbia doat not ia tha least iaralidatovbat 
haa baao already diacovaMd with laspaot to IImib. Tha koowladga w havo 
9i tfia properties of oommoD air is not tbe 1ms troa and ueeful from our 
aflsnrarda disoovetiiig tbat it la not aimpls^ but oompoondad of 9Xj§m and 
nitrogen. 

On the whole, I think it will be found that phrenology, even at present, 
reveals enough of the Science of Mind to furnish ground for prudent fore* 
sight — and fur the foundations of moral and social science. From the 
Cuostitution of man thus known, we can determine in what circumstances 
each peraon should be placed the best to anaUa him to do hit duty and thus 
to maka him moil bappy. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 



SxKraAmoN may be said to be the Soul, the mmMng that 
is distinct from that to which we give the name of matter, but 

of wliich matter we know nothing but as the cause or the 
immediate antecedent of Sensation. It is distinct, inasmuch 
as the cause must always be distinguished from the effect; but 
how it differs from matter in essence, or whether it differs at 
ally our fiicohies do not inform us. 

Sensation, as far as we are able to trace it, exists only in 
connection with organization, and we have no evidence of its 

being able to exist separately; but we cannot say on that 
account that it is necessarily dejxindent upon it ; tlie brain and 
nervous 83rstem may be only the conditions necessazy for its 
manifestation. Electricity is made evident to us by a machine^ 
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it known to exist independently and flepentely thronghoa t 

^' the universe ; so there may be a (renenil Soul, individualized 
and made evident to ua only in our various machines or organi- 
zations. As Coleridge says 

''And nbal if aU of uimtttd natan 
Be but oigaiiw harpa divarMly frauMd, 
Tliat tvwnble iolo khoqgli^ m tgw them aweepe, 
naalio ud vMt, OM IntaUeotiMl breew^ 
▲t oaoe the aool of omIi, and God ol oU r* 

I 

The Mind has previously been defined asjlie aggiv^atc of 
all sensations, troiirvrhni fever source derived ; — the conifurtiible 
oF uneasy feelings arising from the alimentary canal ; the sense 

/of feeling common to all parts of the body ; the action of the 

i intellectual faculties through the medium of the senses ; and 
the variety of different feelings which propel to action, or which 

. regulate and restrain it, constituting the mind in the general 
acpeptation of the term. 

These sensations are of a much more diversified kind in 

^mau tlian in other animals ; for he not only possesses the feel- 
ingSy or instincts, and intellectaal &culties which belong to the 

: most perfect of the brute creation, but many additional ones 
which raise him almost infbitely above them. He may, 
however, be considered as, in part, a representative of other 
animals, and the same causes that act upon them, put him in 
' motion; like them he is influenced by strong desires, the 
gratification of irbich is highly pleasurable, and the non- 
gratification, in some cases, insupportably painful. 

^ ' The most simple division of the mind is into Fbbliko and 
Irtsllbot ; or, into Animal, Moral, and Intellectual faculties ; 

/ comprising the feelings, or propensities, and intellectual facul- 
' ties which we have in common witli other animals, and those 
/ which are peculiarly our own. All sensations derived from 
( other sources influence, directly or indirectly, some of tliese 

\faculties, and may, therefore, be said to be included in them. 

V 
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The Animal Feelings or propensities m insfcitiets peca* 
liarly selfish in their object; that is, they tend only to the 
welfiue of the individual, or of those that are so intimately 
connected with him that they may be said to form a part of 
himself— viz., his wife, children, and friends. 

Man, although his progressive nature and his highest 
enjoyments are made to depend upon reason, yet is kept in 
existence and preserved by instinct Mr. Sidney Smith 
observes — It cannot be too often repeated that none of those 
necessaries which an animal requires are ever left to reason or 
tlie mere perception of utility. The superstructure and basis 
of humanity is onknaliMfL Man fives before he thinks; he 
eats before he reasons ; he is social before he is civilized; loves 
even against reason : and becomes a Nimrod lonnr before he is 
a Nestor. Had man not been an animal before he became 
rational} he would not have existed at all. Beason is evidently 
the last care of nature. She first secnres existence, and then 
finds leisure to think. She bc£:ins with endowiurr man with 
the faculties necessary to enable him to provide for himself, 
before she ventures to animate him with the sentiments which 
dictate to him to look abroad for the help of others ; and she 
bids him provide for others before she allows to him that high 
advance in reason which gives him leisure to indulge in the 
mere exercise of intellect She has not formed him totally 
diflferent from other animals, bat rather added to his brain 
new organs. She has not, in his case, pulled down the fabric 
of sentient being, and reconstructed it uix>n a totally different 
plan. All that she has done, has been to add to the origmal 
edifice Corinthian capitals and Doric columns, bestowing 
reason, not to supersede, but to guide, direct, and perfrct his 
animal nature. We may rest assured, therefore, that whatever 
principles in the shape of instincts are given to animals for 
their preservation and protection, are also instincts in man; 
and that what in them is a propensity or dedre, is not in him 
anything else."* 

* FxindplM of Plir«iolofs7» p. 183. 
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We liaye not regarded the ustudly ohsenred order, but have 

given onr own daanfication of the faculties. The feelings 
consist of — 



THE SELF-PROTEOnNG. 

The Love of Life. 
Appetite foe Food. 

COMBATIYKNIBS. 
DssrKUCTIVJWJtSB. 

Secbetiveness. 
Acquisitiveness, 
constbuctivemxss. 
Oautioubniss. ' ' 
THE SBLF-REGABDINa. 

Sblp-estbbil 

Love of Approbation. 
THE SOCIAL. 

Amatiyeness. 

PflIIX>FBOOENIT[VXNBBS. 

Adhesivsnbss. 

Soggested fiusuHies— 
Mkekcal AoQTJisinviainsSy 



THE moral. 

CoNSriENTIOUSNESS. 

Benevolence. 

Venebatiok. 

Hope. 

Wonder or Faith. 

THE ^ESTHETIC. 

Ideality. 

CONCENTRATIVENESS ^ Thcse 

& iNHABinvxNBSS. f facultiefl 
Febhnbsb. C may 

Imitation. J furnish 

equal aid to all. 

The Feblinq of the Ludic- 

BOUS. 

AND Mental Imitation. 



To these must be added the intellectaai faculties^ consisting of 
The External Senses. 

The Perceptive Faculties, and the REFLEcnvs. 



THE SELF-PROTEOTING. 

The Love of Life. Nature has made two especial ])ro- 
yisions for the protection and siqpport of lifci besides that of 
pain in general, which she always inflicts when anything is 
done calculated to injure those organs on which the vital 
functions depend. First, an instinctive propensity or desire 
to preserve life for its own sake, independently of the pleasures 
with which it is accompanied. Without such a feeling the 
temporary predominance of pain over pleasure, which we are 
frequently called u^n to endure, would often not be supported, 
V 
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and suicide woxM be xeaorted to as ihe eaaieat and most 

obvious mode of escaping from suffering. Man clings, 
howeveri instinctively to life, in circumstances in which its 
ooatiniMDCe can scarcely be thought desirablei and some would 
wish still to bef though everlasting pain should be their por- 
tion. It is this feeling, assisted, perhaps, by Hope and 
Wonder or Faith, that has in all countries, unaided by 
sapposed supernatural revehitioni originated the idea of a 
future state. It produces an instinctive dread of annihilation ; 
to be as if we had not been— if we may use such an expres- 
sion — is an idea that few like to entertain. Yet, said one of 
the sages of old — Where I am, death is not ; where death 
is, I am not" This instinctive deshre for tiie continuation of 
life, which has for its object the preservation of our lifo here, 
is frequently brought forward as indicating nature's intention 
with respect to our existence in a future state of being. It is 
said, because we have this strong desue for a continued exist- 
ence, therefore we shall live again ; but when we know the use 
in this world for which this feeling is intended, we shall feel 
that such an argument has little weight as evidence of a future 
state of being. The principal abuse of this foculty is the great 
dread of death that it so foequentiy inspires; superstition, aided 
by the overwrought activity of this impulse, creates the most 
horrible forebodings, and draws the most dreadful pictures of 
what, in the ordinary statoi is no more than a foiling asleep^ 
a gradual and insensible suspension of the mental foculties, 
and what may be only a change from one state of being to 
another. Another abuse is, that, owing to the tendency it 
gives to lode forward to continued existence in another state 
of bemg, the advantages of the present are too much neglected 
and too little appreciated. The numberless bounties that 
Providence has bestowed on us here are ungraciously received; 
our beautifol world is called a vale of tears, the meie passi^ 
to a better ; and we thank God not so much for what he has 
already given, as for what we consider we are, and ought, to 
receive. 
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The question of Soicidey or, as Shak^ieare puts it— 

"Whether 'tb Bobkr in tfa* mind, to toiiHr 
The slings and arrowl of outngtotis fortoM; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troabltiy 
And, by opposioj^ ead themf 

has been argued and variously decided in all parts of the world, 
in all ages. The noble Bomaa thought death by his own hand 
always preferable to dishonoor. The sacredness of homan life 
increases always with ciTilisaiion) so that self-murder in 
Christian countries has come to be regarded in the same light 
as any other murder. Those even who are not bound by such 
views yet regard soicide as cowardicey and if one single dnfy 
remains to be performed that can be performed they are liglit; 
bat it is a question whether in cases of hopeless bed-ridden 
suffering and poverty, where life becomes a burden to its 
possessor and to aU aroundj to cling to it mider such circom- 
stanceSi ihe oowardioe, as mankind adyancesy wiU not come 
to be considered as on the other side : neither Qod nor man 
calls for useless suffering. 

Secondly^ AnMlMTiV KNias> or the desire of Foo d^ is a 

means wbidi mAore nas'GSen to preserve lifeu TEenecessity ^ 

^Tj^tJT'^ftjir'looI'lo^ be taken to suppIyUie force and the [ 
waste in the human frame^ as death must be the inevi-| 
table consequence of ihe neglect of this duty, fiat thej 
meie knowledge of this wonld not be saflBdent to indnoe ns to 
attend regularly to this want of the system. To prevent, 
therefore, any neglect on our part, a strong desire or appetite 
fx food is given^ which when too long unsatisfied amounts to 
the pain of hanger. Hie nhimate function of this facalty is 
the preservation of the vital principle, by obliging man to 
supply the necessary aliment ; the object of the desire is the 
gratification of i^petite^ or the assuaging of hunger. It is 
most important, both as a physical and moral agent It is 
I3ie prime mover in man and in all other animals. It is a main 
source of order ; for if mankind could do without food, they 
wooldi as now constituted, soon be independent of all rule 
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and control, and necessary subordination wonid no longer 
exisi It has been the chief impulse to man's progression, 
constitating, principally, that necessity which is the mother of 
invention. It has been instramental in taming all animals, 
and man no less than others. The abuses of this fiicnlty are 
Gluttony and Drunkenness in all their various degrees ; the 
sacrifice of that nervous energy in digestion wliich ought to 
be used in supplying the organs of our highest and most 
ennobling faculties with their necessary stimulant, and thus 
diminishinj]^ the moral and intellectual pleasures. 

CoMBATiVENESs or QpFOSiTiVENEss. Ill a world ill which 
difficulties and dangers abound, and where the path to every- 
thing really good and excellent is strewn with obstacles, it 
is not enough that man slioukl only possess the j)ower of 
overcoming tliem ; there must be a pleasure attending the 
contest, and a desire to overcome ; and these are furnished by 
this faculty. Its office is 

Agdnst til* torrant and the stubbmi hill. 
To utge bold '^lino's unranitUog norvo 
And mko fho strong divint^ of toul 
That oooqaan duuioo and fMo." 

Courage is its use, and the love of contention and oppo- 
sition for their own sakes constitute the abuses of the faculty. 

Dbstbuctiveness. Destruction is as necessary as Creation ; 
to make room for young and vigorous and improved organiza- 
tions, the old ones must be destroyed, and among animals it is 
much better that they should be violently destroyed than that 
ih^ should linger out a long and snake-like life of dull 
decay*' and decrepitude. By the existing dispensations of 
sudden destruction and rapid succession, the feeble and dis- 
abled are speedily relieved from suffering, and the world is at 
all times crowded with m\Tiads of sentient and happy beings; 
and though to many individuals their allotted share of life be 
oflen short, it is usually a period of uninterrupted gratification; 
whilst the momentary sudden and luioxpected death is an evil 
infinitely small, in comparison with the enjoyments of which 
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it w the terminatioii.*** Thronghont all nature life is every- 
where bursting out into hixiiriant existence ; it is ever pressing 
upwards and outwards ; and it requires the strong instinctive 
action of this iiicultf to keep it down within the bounds in 
which enjoyment is possible. Among animals it constitutes 
the preventive check, and keeps the population within the 
means of subsistence. In the aggregate the "good" is most 
evident; yet in each individual case it is called eviL" 

This faculty also writes with the finger of nature, in a 
lan£xuan;e perfectly intellii^ihle to all, Jiemo me impune lacessit, 
upon the whole of the animal creation. The selfish p ropcnsi- 
ties of man are very strong; many of them necessarily soT 
i even co Keep him in existence, and in their_£XfiEci8e^lte is 
frequently tempted to encroacTi upon the happiness and in- 
terests of otliers. How^is tliis to~be prevented in cases where 
the selfish teel^gs predominate^ and where benevolence is 
consequently partially inoperative for that purpose? Nature, 
for tlic protection of man nirainst the assaults of his fellow-man, 
has furnished each with this faculty, which is a strong desire 
to give pain to those who give pain to ns ; who disagreeably 
excite our feeUngs, or otherwise encroach upon our happiness 
or interests. As tlic pain a child experiences on approaching 
too near the fire deters it in future, so the fear of the un- 
pleasant manifestation of this faculty, often instinctively, and 
almost unconsciously, affords a more eflfectual check to the 
improper exercise of the selfish propensities than the whole 
combined action of the moral feelings. The manifestations of 
destructiveness have been considered by some to result only 
from tiie depravity of our nature ; bnt if ntilify is to be con- 
stituted our standard of excellence, this principle will be 
allowed to l)c one of nature's best gifts, in this age in which the 
mere animal feelings so decidedly predominate, when we consider 
that by its expected reaction alone are we preeerved from being 

* BaoklMid*8 BrUgewator Traatist, Cbap. 13, on the *' Aggregate of 
Animal Enjoy rn<>nt increased, nnd that of Fain dlmililllMid hjf tiM •zkteilM 
of CarniTorouft Bmm." See the whole Chap. 
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continually trampled upon, and from having our interestB 
interfered with by those of others in all the daily ooc nr rencei 
of life. This is an important use of the organ in the present 
state of society, but we may hope that as mankind advance in 
civilization and those faculties increase in energy which dis- 
tingoish our race from the rest of the animal creati<m) its 
chief and proper office may be to act as a siimnlant to the 
other faculties, when unduly depressed, and to supply determi- 
nation, energy, and force to the character. It may well be 
compared to fire; if improperly nsedy that is, if so as to 
interfere with the happiness of otfaersy it gives as pain ; bui 
when confined within due bounds, it answers a thousand useful 
purposes. It would be equally sensible to call fire an evil 
because we sometimes sofier firom its destroying and desolating 
nmiges, when allowed to escape firom its natural boundaryi as 
this feeling, because it sometimes acts without the restraining 
and guiding influence of the sentiments and intellecL Passion^ 
revenge, and malice are the abuses of this faculty. 

SxoBinvENXSB. The mind, like the body, requires a 
covering. If we cannot always determine what emotions and 
tlioughts shall pass through the mind, yet the happiness of 
otliers, as well as true dignity, requires that expression shall 
not be given to them till the intellect shall have decided upon 
tiieir propriety. This feculty gives a tendency to conceal our 
thoughts, feelings, and purposes ; and it is true that the 
thoughts and feelings on which most happiness depends^ are 
not such as will fiourish when exposed to the cold gate of the 
world, neither would the best and most laudable objects always 
succeed, were they first made public. One great abuse of 
this faculty, in the present, as it has been in all previous ages, 
is to conceal what we believe to be the truth, out of deference 
to public opinion. 

AcQUisrnvBNBSS, To increase and multiply is a law of 
tlie human race, and that the population of a country may be 
able to live in comfort, it is necessary that capital should 
increase as fiut ss population. The object of this fiiculty is to 
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pioiiiote thai end^ bjr famishing an instinctiTe desire to savei 
to make aocamnlalioiis ; not on]y to provide against want, but 

to add store to store. Generation after generation are thus 
provided for, at a period when they must needs consume, but 
are imable to produce. It is not this organ by itself that gives 
pteaanre in individnal acquisitions; but when joined with 
Self-esteem it gives the desire to possess, and the tendency to 
accumulate, for tlie j)ur|)ose of calling such property ^' mine." 
This fiuiulty up to the present time has acted as a mere instinct, 
and every one has been anziooa to accomnlatOy to possesa as 
moeh of the common stock as possible, at whatever expense of 
the labour and happiness of otliers. The whole world has been 
aj^^priatod, and those who came into existence too late to be 
present at thia appropriation! and who, therefore, possess 
nothing, are allowed to make use of the world's wealth upon 
such tomis only as reduces the great body of them to incessant 
labour. Tliis division of society into capitalist and l.ibourer, 
if it has been and still is nseinl| produces a manifestatioo of 
this facoHy which constitutes its greatest abuse.* 

C0N8TRUCTIYENESS. Tlie last faculty was regarded as 
nature's instinctive mode of teaching that capital is to keep 
pace with population ; to this end Constmctiveness seems also 
intended to lend its aid ; not by teaching man haw to invent 
or to consfcmct, but by giving him the desire to do so, and 
affording a high pleasure when the intellectual faculties are so 
employed. Man is a tool-usuig animaL Weak in himself^ 
and of small statore, he stands on a basis, at most, for the 
flattest-soled, of some half square foot, insecurely enough has 

* 11m teodeo^ of tUl iBOuUy, il It mid, is to make individual acoama' 
ktiona; trai in ihoaa among ibe lower Animnla in which it ia moat markad, 
tha beavar, the bee, for infitnnce, this ia by no means the case. So roan 
aocamnlateH, his ultimate aim being the advantages such accumulations will 
confer upon bimeelf and family, which family may bo indefinitt-ly extended. 
Thas individual families may be united into associations until they form much 
larger familiea of one or two thonaand, and all that would be requisite fur 
Hw gratilloitiott of •oq^aiMnmm would bo m joint propriatocablp in tho 
flopHal of thooonmwulj, oad tlio andontaadiag thai il aboiild yiald oi naaj 
odf ia l i yo n would tho ptodoce of oidt nian*s labour, if il boloogad oatin^ 
toUmolL 
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to straddle ont his legs lest the very wind sapplaut him. 
Feeblest of bipeds. Three quintals are a crashing load for him ; 

the Steer of the meadow tosses him aloft, like a waste rag. 
JNevertheless he can use Tools, can devise Tools : with these 
the graoite mountain melts into light dost before him ; he 
kneads glowing iron as if it were soft paste ; seas are his smooth 
highway ; winds and fire liis nnwearying steeds. No where do 
you find him witliout Tools; without Tools he is nothing, with 
Toob he is alL"* Necessity is said to be the mother of inven- 
tion; it neyer would have been sufficient in itself to have 
constituted man so completely a tool-using animal : that lie is 
B0| is owing principally to the instinctive impulses of this 
fSM:nlty ; for the intellectual faculties work only for the desures, 
and work best for the strongest Utility would have been 
powerless without the propensity. Nature was too wise to 
trust to the theory of Bentham. She has made exertion for 
man*8 preservation and ordinary duties, not merely a necessary 
bnt a pleasure of his life ; knowing full well that by nothing 
but an innate passion could she induce him to do what was 
necessary for carrying on the machinery of human and social 
existence."* This faculty is capable of taking all directionsy 
according to the feelings or intellectual faculties with whicb 
it is combined. It has been used to save and to destroy. Its 
most important use is the invention of machinery to act as the 
servant of man; to be at work supplying the wants of his 
physical nature^ while he shall be employed in the higher 
objects of his moral and intellectual being. As Sociefy is now 
constituted, however, the majority of mankind have nothing 
to exchange for everything they require, but labour; and 
machmeiy has been allowed to come into too close competition 
in supplying that labour. 

Cautiousness. Delicately organized as man is, in both 
body and mind^ and understanding in part only the nature of 
everything around him, caution is necessary to teach him te 
shun that which has a tendency to injure hhau Nature, 

* Swtor BwMrtuflt p. 40. t SidiMj Smith, PrinciplM of Phnnology, pw 126. 
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cuefbl of the frame upon which his existence and h^tpinesi 
depend, has i^aoed oTer him the most vigilant of all monitors 

in the shape of pain, which warns him and makes him desist 
from actions tliat have a tendency to injure himself or others. 
To aid this monitor, which is not always attended to nntil too 
late, the organ of Oantionsness is added, which gives rise to 
fear, to the desire to slum danger and avoid pain. In a moral 
point of view, it produces prudence and circumspection; and 
in abuse gives rise to oowardioey depression of spirits, and 
indecision. 



THB BELF-REQABDING. 

SELF-Er^TEEM. Tliis is tlie individualizing faculty ; it is 
owing to its instinctive promptings that everything is judged 
of with refermce to It mainly condnces to the preserva- 
tion and welfiure of man, by inspiring him with that good 
opinion of his own powers which is absolutely essential to 
seli-confidence and decision of character, without which 
nothing good or great would be attempted. Hie opinion 
entertained of self by no means depends upon qualities and 
attainments, or upon sitoafaon and station in society, but upon 
this feeling. The scholar of centuries past had as high an 
opinion of himself and his attainments as he whose mind is 
now stored with the registered experience of all previous ages; 
and the cobbler and the king, each in his station, thinks 
equally well of himself. The happiness rc>ulting from this 
&culty is incalculable, as it equalizes all states and conditions, 
for 

*Wlittef«r nsliire hat fo worth deoic l, 
81m glvtt in lugt neraito of natdftil pridti" 

It is also owing to this faculty that 

Whate'er the pasnion, knowledge fame ot pelf, 
Not one will change hit neighbour with hiiuMlf." 

And also that we 

"Sm lOBe atnafo oomlbrt oreix eUto attend. 
And prido bettowed on all, » eommoii friend." 

W 
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Its abuses are love of power and dominion^ pride^ self-oonceiti 
selfishness. 

Love of ApPRonATiON. This faculty desires the ap])l;iuse 
and esteem of others, without any reference to the mode in 
which they may be obtained ; that depends entirely upon other 
facultie<i. It is useful in givinji^ the wish to please our feUow- 
cieatures, but the direction it takes too generally depends 
upon the " opinion " and moral atmosphere in which it ia 
placed. Present applansey or the applause of posterity, or of 
another world, is thought a sufficiently worthy modve to all 
action. In the present day it is too often satisfied with mere 
outward show, — it desires to appeal', not to be. It usurps the 
place of the right and the true, and is satbfied with mere 
seeming. It praises others that it may be praised again ; it 
dares even to "praise" the Deity that it may get favour in 
return, lis high sounding titles are fame and glorj^, and yet 
it is only the Mrs. Grundy of society. It will be a great aid 
to virtue when the conscience will receive no praise but what 
is just : when it is even prepared **to stand approved in sight of 
Grod though worlds judge it perverse.'" Its great abuses now 
are vanity and ambition, undirected by the wish to benefit our 
fellow-creatures. 



TU£ SOCIAL. 

The Social Propensities are those which relate to a man a 

own family and friends, thus : — 

,^AiiATiyKNESs — produces the love between the sexes, and 
has for its object the transmission of life to other firames, — ^the 
continuation of our species. After a certain time the succes- 
sive changes upon which man's feelings and ideas depend, 
produce in him, as we have seen in a previous chapter, tha ^ 
state of body which is capable of entertaining but a very 
limited degree of pleasurable sensation ; it is a wise and 
benevolent provision, therefore, that the vital principle, which 
in the (-r>ursc of time ceases to be of use to him, should be 
transmitted to other firames, possessing all the capabilities of 
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enjoymeni that at any time bdonged to him. As onr world 
IB oonstitatecl, much more enjo3rment results from the living of 

ten men, eacli seventy years, tlian from one man's cxislenco 
being extended to ten times that |)eriod, or to seven hundred 
years ; and happiness seems to be better secured by the snc- 
cession of new beings, than from the immortalify of one; 
because, resulting as it does from the strength and vividness 
of impressions, it depends principally upon novelty, and 
apparently upon the newness and consequent perfection of 
the machine. This feeling being one of the strongest of our 
nature, frimishes an admirable illustration of the extent to 
which the feelings are cai)able of influencing the judgment, as 
in the instance of a man in love. How diiferentiy is the object 
of his passion regarded by himself and by every one else ; and 
how completely the subjective in jis is capable of domineering 
over tlie objective. 

^HiLOi'ROGENiTiVENESs. This fuiictiou Is what its name 
implies— the love of offspring; like every other feeling it 
must have exercise, and in the absence of children, which are 
its proper objects, it is capable of taking a variety of other 
directions. The final cause of all the faculties is the happiness 
they bestow in ih&r exercise ; and though, as we have seen, 
they may serve also another purpose, such purpose is second- 
arv ; for the preservation of the individual, and of the race, 
would not be desirable if happiness wei*e not the result For 
instance : however necessary it may be, as human nature is 
now constituted, that a strong instinctive feeling should exist 
to induce the parent to undergo the incessant toil and fatigue 
jncuniljent on the rearing of offspring, there is no doubt that 
children might have been so framed as to render this toil and 
iatigue nnnecessary, in which case this powerful instinct might 
have been dispensed with. But would any one, who has 
experienced the intense enjoyments dependent upon the 
exercise of this faculty, be willing to forego them on account 
of the necessary evil? We may consider, then, that the love 
of offspring has not been given to us mainly to induce us to 
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take proper care of children ; but that children have been made 
to want that carej in order to bring into activity a faculty, 
from the exercise of which so much happiness results. The 
same may be said of other feelings : we might, perhaps, have 
been made to do without eating and drinking ; but instead of 
this being a blessmg, we should thereby lose the only stimulant 
strong enough in the majoriiy to call the mental iieusulties into 
action ; upon the action of which happiness alone depends. 

Adhesiveness^. It is this propensity that is the source of 
attachment, of an atiectionate disposition, of friendship, and 
Sodeiy is said to result from it Society as it is now con- 
stituted, split into families and dans, may certainly be said to 
result from it, but it must be founded ui>on a much broader 
basis than such a feeling affords, to furnish all the advantages 
derivable from the social state. . 

The domestic affections must certainly be classed among 
the selfish feelings ; for though they desire the happiness of 
others, it is only of those others that are necessary to our own 
happiness. They form a limited circle, and are directljr 
opposed to those sympathies that have for their object the 
whole human fiimily; they not only are opposed, but they 
usurp the place in public opinion that is due only to a more 
enlarged ail'ection. A man regards the interests of his own 
fiunily, or of his friends, and makes this an excuse for n^- 
lecting the higher duties that belong to universal brotherhood. 
The moral law, that he should love his neigli])our, not merely 
his friend, as himself, is disregarded, and public opinion is 
satisfied, not knowing how, or caring, to distinguish between 
selfish attachments and the higher feelings that induce sym- 
pathy with the happiness of all that is created. 



THE MORAL. 

The feelings already considered are those that man has in 
common with other animals ; tliey are strong desires^ highly 
pleasurable sensations, prompting him to act so as to preserve 
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liis own existence^ aiid attaching him to his own particular 
fiunily, dan, and conntiy. They supply the most pressing 
wants of human natnre, ^and their exercise is pleasoiable in 

proportion to the necessity of the actions to which they prompt 
Had man no other feelings, he would have remained a mere 
animal, satisfying the wants of his animal nature, and, like 
the bmte creation, preying upon his weaker fellows; restrained 
from aggression only from fear of the immediate consequences. 
But he has other feelings, wliieli, in their joint action, con- 
stitute peculiarly human nature : some of these are possessed 
by other animals, but an accurate division, distinguishing those 
that belong to man alone, has not yet been made. 

Conscientiousness. Had maiikind been furnished with a 
facuTtyThat shoulcTnirorm them on all occasions what is right, 
what is the path of duty, as some writers on the moral sense 
affirm, such a faculty would have been useless and altogether 
inoperative, unless accompanied by a desire to act in con- 
formity to its dictates, for to know the right and choose tlie 
wrong are by no means incompatible. But nature leaves it 
to the office of the intdlectual faculties to discover in what 
our duty consists, and then induces us to discharge it by 
making the perfonnancc of it highly pleasurable, through 
means of the feeUng of Conscientiousness. The object of the 
faculty is to afford security to the rights of others, by pro- 
ducing tlie disposition to do justice. The fact of the existen^ 
of this faculty settles the long-disputed question resjHJcting 
man's possession of a moral sense. Some have argued that, 
because they traced a fiiculty that gave a strong disposition to 
do what was right. Nature had given to man a moral sense, 
or faculty that decided what teas right. Others, seeing that 
men differed iu all countries with reference to what tliey 
considered right and wrong, according to the amount of 
civilization and enlightenment possessed by each, denied not 
only that nature had bestowed a faculty for deciding what was 
the path of duty, but even that she had given any disposition 
to act right when the path of duty was decided.* Both were 

* M$f "Upon 111* ifliole, it Menu to mt, illlMr ihat then exiil no 
■QdiiBsliiMlBMOOinpoMwiMi is oillid tiM iBonl MOM^ or that tbegr «r» not 
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right and both were wrong, and we sliall find such to be the 
case with reference to many of the leading differences of the 
metapliysicians; from [uirtial truths have been drawn wrong 

inferences. 

Benevolence. If we reason upon man merely as an 
individual, we are led directly into error ; an error the fatal 
source of much of the moral evil now in the world. He is 

individual in tlie same sense only as the members of liis own 
body are individual ; for he is as intimately connected with 
his family, his friends, and mankind at large, as those mem- 
bers are to the body of which they form parts. Man, though 
regarding himself as an identical individual, is only a part of 
the gri'at body of mankind, and his happiness is as much 
dependent upon that body as upon his own. All relationships 
are created and established in tlie mind, and whether it 
sympathises with an injured limb, or with an injured member 
of society, it is still in the mind only that such feeling exists. 
Thus his mind is composed of feelings that have relation to 
his own body, and if they are not gratified he suffers; of 
domestic feelings that join him to his family and friends, and 
if these are not gratilieil he also suffers ; and of moral feelings 
which connect him no less intimately with the whole human 
family, and if these are not gratified, great loss of the happiness 
that he is made capable of enjoying is the consequence, as well 
as, frequently, })ositive suffering. To disregard, therefore, 
the strict relationship that exists between individual man and 
socieiy at large, in the framing of institutions and the conduct 
of life, is as absurd as to attend to the wants of one part of the 

now to be dteiiognialMd flrom projadioes and habiU t on whioh Aooouot Ih^ 
oannot be depended upon in moral reeeooiog : I mean H it not a aefe wey of 
ergttiog^ to Mtoae oertaia prinoiplee m to many dictatee, impulses, end 
Inetinete of nature^ and then to drew ooncltisions from theso priociples, as 
to the reotitode or wrongne^s of aotiooH, independent of the tendency of such 
actionn, or of any othur conf-iderati )n whatever." To which Archbishop 
Whatelv replies — " Ifl it not y.Vww th it thia singtilnrly perspicacious writer was 
labouring all along under tlio tii'stHkou nutioti that, iu showing that there are 
uo innate general maxims ot muralily, ho was disproving the exiatence of 
the m >ral faculty f* 
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bodily system and to neglect the others. It is the function of 

Benevolence to produce a lively interest in tlie enjoyment of 
all created beings; it induces us to "rejoice with them that do 
rejoice and to weep witli them that weep it is the law of 
vniversal brotherhood written upon the heart, showing that 
the injunction to " love our nei^^hbour as ourselves " is to he 
understood literally and not figuratively, for the object of its 
desire is the happiness of others. It is Uie source of what 
are called the disinterested feelings; although why the term 
dimiferested shonld be applied to that class of feelings which 
induces us to seek the hupju'ness of others, whilst those exclu- 
sivelj are called selfish which have reference to our own 
personal good, is not clear ; it is clear, however, that such a 
division leads, in tlie estimation of moral conduct, to a very 
serious error, by inducing us to ex])ect actions from insuffi- 
cient motives. Man has as much interest in promoting tlie 
wel&re of others as in promoting his own. Nature has planted 
n-ithin him two classes of faculties, the gratification of which, 
w hen pr{i})ortionally developed, is ecjually pleasurable ; one 
has reference to his own welfare, the other to that of his 
neighbours : why then is tlie one called selfish and the other 
disinterested ? One induces him to do something for himself, 
the other induces liim to do something for another ; if equal 
pleasure to himself is made to attend u))on both actions, why 
is one more selfish than the other? There may be many 
actions that have no direct reference to self, but there never 
was a strictly disinterested action ; the supposition is an 
absurdity : it would be au effect without a cause ; an action 
without a sufficient motive ; and it would be well to keep this 
always in view; for if the feeling of Benevolence is not 
naturally strong, and the pleasure derivable from its exercise 
is not powerful enough to prompt us to promote the general 
good, the deficiency must be made up firom other faculties, 
from the sense of duty, that is, from the pleasure we have in 
doing our duty, or the fear we have in neglecting it, or from 
the operation of some other moral feeling, otherwise the end 
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will not be efifeded. The knowledge of this woold fonuBh to 
the moral and religious instractor many yery yalnable practical 

lesson 8) from the want of which his teachings are so geuerally 
insuiiicieut. 

YxNSEATiON prodnces a feeling of respect and reTerence 
for whatever we consider as great, good, and worthy of 

honour. Its directions ai*e very various, and no feeling 
hitherto has been so much abused and so widely misdirected. 
Its great nse is the deference it induces ns to pay towards our 
fellow-creatures ; this use is not very perceptible until we 
observe the striking difference in the conduct and bearinjr of 
those in whom the faculty is smalli and where it is fully 
manifested; no other feeling seems capable of compensating 
for its deficiency. It is decidedly conservative in its character, 
inducing us to look with respect upon whatever time has 
consecrated} whether opinions, customs, or institutions. It 
produces subservience to authority; it is supposed also to 
genmte humility — a sense of our own comparative nnwor- 
tliiness in opposition to the dictates of self-esteem. It is the 
8om*ce of the sentiment of awe entertained in all countries for 
mysterious powers and unknown causes, and produces the 
disposition to worship. When we are enjoined to love and 
fear God, it is intended to call into action this faculty with 
benevolence, not cautiousness and benevolence. The fear of 
Gbd, therefore, is to be produced not by representing him as 
tmible, but as great, good, perfect, and wmthy of homage. 

HoPiB. Cautiousness gives the tendency to look to the 
gloomy or dark side of things, and when properly balanced 
bv other faculties it leads to circumspection and prudence: 
Hope, on the contrary, presents eveiything in gay and bril- 
liant colours, gives to all things a smiling aspect, and when 
cautiousness is small, induces us to form immoderate expecta* 
tions. It is the elastic principle of the mind ; as cautiousness 
depresses, so this expands it The disposition to look forward 
to tlie future may depend upon other faculties ; but when we 
do look forwaids, Hope gives our anticipations a joyous 
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eomplexioD, prodneiiig a feeling of pfesent bappineti in Um 

prospect of that in store for us. 

H'«p© Bprjng« eternal in the hnman breatl^ 
Man never im, but tiwAjs to b« blMt." 

Or rather, wben Hope exists in foil strength in the mind, man 
always is blest in the anticipation of bliss. What the sun is 
to the external world, Hope is to the world of mind. 

WoNDEB. This faculty had been better called Faith,*' 
as that name mnch better expresses what appears to be its 
iimction. Faith or belief is not the action of the perceptive 
or relioctive faculties, but is a feeling or sentiment conse(|uent 
upon such action, in many cases completely overcomintr the 
dictates of reason. The senses acting upon the intellectoal 
ftenlties produce certain sensations, to which we give the 
names of substances, or individuals, possessing proj>erties of 
form, size, colour, kc. ; the instinctive feeling that wc Iiave, 
that those sensations or ideas represent real objects — that there 
exists something besides the sensations of which we are con- 
scious — it is tlie function of this faculty to j>roduce. This 
association between mere mental ideas produced by the senses, 
and our bdief in an eatemal toorldf is formed so early that it 
is veiy- difficult afterwards to separate them. For instance, 
we have in our minds the idea of a table, and it is very 
difficult for us to believe that that to which we give the name 
table is only a sensation, and not a real existence out of our- 
selves. The instinctive persuasion of its real existence is owing 
to Wonder. The action of the mind appears to be as follows : 
the perceptive faculties supply the ideas that it is their province 
to furnish, that is, of an individual possessing properties and 
relations which we call a table; and the reflective faculties 
give -the idea that in similar eireumstance$ (the office of com- 
parison to determine) the same effects upon ourselves and 
others will ensue, and that our sensations have a cause, (the 
office of causality.) The personification of this cause, the 
belief in a real existence — a table, is the feeling furnished by 
this faculty. This must not be confounded with the function 

X 
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of causality) whose office it is to distiiigiiish between real aad 
fictitious relatioiiS) that is, between Tamble and inTariaUe 

antecedence. The intellectual faculties give ideas, each after 
its own peculiai' mode or form of intelligence; but the practiced 
60^^ attending the action of such faculties is altogether a dif- 
ferent thing. It is the base of what Kant calls understanding*' 
as he distinguishes it firom reason,** and of what Lewes calls 
intuitional reason" — " or the process of the mind engaged 
in transcendental inquiry.'* Without such a sentiment ideas 
wonid pass over the mind like images over the sorfisMe of a 
mirror, reason would be paralysed, and we shonld act, like the 
brutes, only when impelled by instinct, and not from faith. 
The excess of Hope produces immoderate expectations of 
lelicify not foonded on reason ; and the excess of Wonder 
produces credulify. The pleasure and wonder expressed by 
children and adults who have a considerable development of 
this faculty at the relation of marvellous stories, miraculous 
and improbable fictions, proceeds from their extra power of 
bdief, firom their giving to such tales a veality in their own 
minds which to others they do not assume. " I have met with 
persons," says Mr. Gombe, " excessively fond of news, which, 
if extravagant, were the more acceptable ; prone to the exprea* 
lion of surprise and astonishment in ordinary discourse, 
deeply aflfected by tales of wonder." May not this effect be 
ascribed to their being able to believe more than others, in 
consequence of the extra endowment of the ftuculty of Wonder 
whichthey were said to possess? All the fiusts that have been 
observed of the manifestation of this faculty agree with this 
analysis of its function. Gall was led to its discovery by 
meeting with persons who saw visions and who beUeved in 
apparitions. He says, Some individuals believe themselvee 
to be visited by persons dead or absent and he asks, How 
does it happen that men of considerable intellect often believe 
in the reality of ghosts and visions? Are they fools or im- 
postors? or is there a particular organization which imposes, in 
this form, on the human understanding, and how are such 
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▼iBums to be ezplftinedr' Mr. Oombe also says,* ''The \ 

subject of visions is still attended with considerable difficulty ;** 
and he gives an instance similar to some observed by Gall and 
Spurzheim. " In the London Bedlamy*' he saya, I examined 
the head of a patient whose inaaniiy oonsistod in aeeing phan- 
toms, and being led to act as if they were realities ; although, 
as he himself stated, he was convinced by his understanding at 
the very time that they were mere illusions, but could not 
ngnlate his oondact bj this conviction." Now in what is this 
ease diilerent from that which takes place inom^ves? In 
very little, I apprehend ; for the external world consists of 
nothing else but phantoms — phenomena. Certain impressions 
made upon the senses from withonty prodnoe within ns certain 
sensations; we mentally form these sensations into a whole 
external world, and believe in its existence as thus represented. 

It is acknowledged on all hands,'' says Mill, that we know 
nothing of objects, bat the sensations we have from ihem."t 
In the case mentioned by Mr. Combe, the intellectnal facoltiea 
were active from internal caoses, not external, and they pro- 
duced phantoms, which the man in Bedlam could no more 
piactically disbelieve than we can disbelieve in an external 
world. 

A strcmg association is early established between the action 
of the perceptive faculties and that of wonder, the perceptive 
faculties always calling the latter into activity ; in some cases 
where it is natnraUy strong, or in disease, this action of the 
ikenltiee is reversed, and wonder excites the perceptive fhcnlties, 
producing a picture or phantom which appears no less real than 
if produced by an external object 

The diffsrence in the cases is, that in the natural mode of 
action, the reasoning powers inform ns that in sunilar dream* 
stances the like effects are produced upon others as well as 
upon ourselves, and that they are always uniform ; but in the 
case of the madman, there was the oonvicti<Hi that the appear* 

♦ Combe's SyBlem of Phrenology, p. 374. 
t Aailyiif of Ui« Hamia Miad, ? oL 1» p, SSS. 
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ance could not be produced in others besides himself, and, 
therefore, tliat it was unreal; at least, that tlie cause \Yas iu 
himself. In this waj reason corrects our beUef ail through our 
lives, causality informing us whetlier the connexion of antece- 
dence and consequence, as it exists in our minds, is iiivurialjle 
and observed by others as well as ourselves. Considering that 
all we know is, that there is a cause for the sensations to which 
we give the name of objects, there is no great difference in 
the grounds of belief in the two cases. All the feelin<j:s are 
capable of carrying away, or overcoming the reasoning powers; 
and the seeing visions and apparitions is onlj an instance of the 
kindf where, from the naturally large endowment, or diseased 
state of the feeling of wonder, it has the power of calling the 
intellectual faculties into spontaneous activity, and a belief in 
the picture or phantom they produce is a necessaiy consequence. 
Dr. Spurzheim says, The preceding facts determined me for- 
merly to designate this feeling by the name of Snpematnrality ; 
and it is certain that it is pr'incipalli^ manijested by a belief in 
miraculous and supernatural circumstances, in the foundation of 
religion by supernatural means, and in its dogmatical points." 
This, however, iar the abuse of the faculty, not its use ; and 
Marvellousncss, which he afterwards called it, is no more ex- 
pressive of its function than is Wonder, the name given to it by 
Mr. Combe. Some individuals, in whom this organ is 
large," observes the latter, have informed me, that when any 
marvellous circumstance is communicated to them, the tendency 
of their mind is to believe it without examination; and that an 
effort of philosophy is necessary to resist the belief, instead of 
evidence being requisite to produce it"* 

Thus the observations of both the abovs writers of the mode 
of manifestation of this faculty, are confirmatory of the opinion 
that its ultimate function is to give the sense of reality, the in- 
stinctive feding of belief. When more than ordinarily 
developed, its tendency is to spiritualize all nature ; to delight 
in creating imaginary beings, to people both this world and the 

* Sjit«m of Phrenology, vol. 1, p. 384> 
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next ; and a philosophj of realities that would prove the non- 
existence of each beings is, of all others, the most distastefol. 

Such belief is generally admitted by persons of such a charac- 
ter of mind^ to be founded upon feeling, and not u})on 
reasoning; and the association between the creed and the 
ieeling most be broken^ before a practical conviction can be 
carried to the mind. 

Among the Metaphysicians, Hume and his antagonist Reed 
are both agreed <m this subject Home says that belief is 
nMffe properly an act of the sensitive than of the cogitative 
part of our natures," (Human Nature, part 4, sec. 1, p. 250;) 
and Reed, that as no reason can be given for our behef, it 
most be referred to an original instinctive principle of onr 
oonstitntion implanted in ns for that express purpose. 

Veneration, Hope, and Wonder or Faith, are usually 
called the Religions feelings, as having relation to some future 
state of being— some world beyond the present, but as we have 
seen, they have a direct relationship to our existence here, 
being in daily and liourly use. The small relative development 
of any one of them leaves a sad blank in the mind with respect 
to nseftilness and happiness in this world, and to give theur 
action, if it were possible, a direction entirely towards another 
state of being, would be maiming ourselves in the present, for 
the sake of some unknown future. Veneration is supposed to 
have its highest and most legitimate direction in the worship of 
Grod, but are the Qods that mankind have usually made for them- 
selves worthy of worship ? The poor African has his fetish as 
the emblem of his deity, which he flatters and praises, and 
beati when things go wrong, and the Western nations have 
their €hd, ntting upon a throne, surrounded by superior intelli- 
gences, governing, loving, hating, requiring deference, praise, 
and worship ; jealous of his authority, rewarding and punish- 
ing|— in fiusti the very type of an Eastern Monarch, with 
afattighty ralher than fimited powery the produce of onr loweat 
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rather than of our highest feelings. 8uch a being is ordinarLly 
the object of fear, not of love or TeneratioiL Man makes a 
God in his own imagination, and thns prostrates his reason 

and all his highest feelings at its shrine. He necessarily makes 
Grod in his own image ; it is impossible he can go out of him- 
self| beyond the boundaries of his own mind; hot it would 
be much better that he should fully admit his ignorance in this 
direction — that the finite cannot contain the infinite— he might 
then worship excellence, wherever he found it| as the only type 
of Deity with which he was cspable of becoming acquainted— 
beauty, love and truth, — abstractions which, as Plato shows, 
are the only permanent and therefore the only real existences." 
Man is the highest intelligence really known to man, and he 
should seek out the noblest specimens as the proper objects of 
his love, veneration, and imitation* The world is covered 
with beauty as with a garment the more we know of it, the 
more we bow down in veneration of its Great Author — 

"At once the soul of each, Rnd God of all.** 

We feel the instinctive promptings of the " Love of Life," 
dreading annihilation, and aided by Hope and Faith, drawing 
beautiful pictures of a world to come. We feel also the eleva* 
ting impulses of Ideality, striving after perfection in ourselves 
and in the world around, not in the selfish hope that we may 
benefit by it in another world, but that we may leave this 
world as much better for our existence, as it is was made better 
for us by those who went before us. Religious people think 
they sanctify their selfish feelings by transferring them to 
another world, but let us ^ve our hopes and aspkations an 
nnselfisli direction here, and that will bring ns the netxest to 
heaven, whether that heaven be here or elsewhere — whether 
the " future state'' be one of individuals or of the race.* 

* I hare be«n favoured, on special application, with th9 following Moount 
of the Positivist Religion, or the " Religion of Humanity ;" I have no doubt 
it will prove iaterMiiog to mj readwi, m it b«an intimately on the lubjeol 
bafore us : — 

" Dear Sir, — In the Umita of « note, I cannot do more than atate the oon- 
fltwloiMof PodllTim, Ito nUgteni omd. 

** MtB in all limit hftftemtod thdrowaCSods. Th«FettoliIil«staMlts 
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IdkA-LItY. This faculty supplies the love of perfection. 
Iti tendency is to idealise and beautify all around it. It u 
the «yal of poetiyi and by Dr. Gbdl was called the poetical 
fi^nllf. It pots oat of nght all imperfection and sees things 
only as it imagines they ought to be. It creates a Heaven 
where all the fancied imperfections of this earth are left out, 
and this yearning after perfection — ^this constant deshe for 
something better, is regarded as internal evidence that some time 

tililbnna of tbiogs around him, all the material objecta he sees, with the feel- 
ings anfl volitions of which he is conscious himself. The Polytheist forms 
beings wholly in hie own irange, and places under their govt^i umeut all the 
phenomena of the world without, and his own lite and action. The Mono- 
theist concentrates the Qods of Polytheism in one, but that one remains th« 
image of himtalf. BaiMdon iMidt bightr nindi to gat rid of the homan 
tlment, and to MquieMe in almott » a«g»tioii of th« biunan,— a negatif« 
ntlMT Uun a podtive idaa. But this k botot the laligion of dio majority. 
pDta XoDOlliaiain ondaiioat lo genonl a modifioation. Ito vagQaoaaa dia* 
appaaii • it eeaaea to he itself really, wbatafir ita strict theory may be. la 
the worship of the Virgin and the Saints we see the Roman Catholio— in tha 
triumph of the human alamaai ot tha Christ wa aaa the Protestaot*modiflos- 
ftion of Monotheism. 

" Under the guardianship of these self-created, solf-modiQed Gods men 
bare lived and are yet living. The observation of the different portions of 
our race which coexist leads to tha asma oonolosioD as tha study of its suc- 
«aasi?e geosmtloiw. All tha stagas of religious axistaiiea are at the presant 

as traoaaUa, aa thsj aca in tha histoiy of tha past» in tha Afrioan* tho 
Sfaidoo^ tha Jaw, tha Christian, and tho Daist All thasa asvstal raUgbna 
hKff viadar n wida fariaty of form, ona oommon siid« *Tha profonoder oor 
resaarohes, either in snaosaaion or co-existence, the more steady our conriotion 
will be that the human race ha.s in all ita forma had eesentially the sama 
problem to solve. The Poftitivist reviews the difltieut solutions of this ona 
problem, — in other words, the different religions of man. He accepts them 
all as in their time true and useful. But he finds in their decay within them* 
8«lvee, and in their failure to become umversal, a proof that they are none of 
them final ; thai soma dafinlllva and eomprahanriva aolntlon is yet required. 
To bis riaw, if I maj nsa tha ipr aa ri on, tha religions distppasr— Religion 
I mini TImx 1» ▼sriaty hnva had ona aommon aim. Thsf hsTs aaah 
In ili maaanra giTsn an aoeottot to man of his axistanoa— hia ^KiftwHtt in 
fHation to the external world ; his exiatanoa in relation to other men and to 
himaelt They bare aimed at tha harmony of all his faculties ; they hava 
aimed at uniting him with a larger or smaller portion of his fellow-men. 
Positivism accepts the same problem ; offers to man an account of his exist- 
anea; givaa him an object of faith ; explains the conditions under which ha 
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we are to attain to that perfecti<m. Its use however ia^ to in- 
dnce Q8 to atrive after perfection for its own sake witfaont refer- 
ence to its bearing upon our own interest. When we come 
into the world we find it much more perfect through the exer- 
tions of those who have preceded us, than we could possiblj 
have made it by our own unaided eiFortSy and the object of this 
facnlty is, to enable ns, by strivin<^ towards greater perfection, 
to leave the world as much better for those who come aftei: US| 

livM tod aukat litiii lovingly accept tb«m ; qoUm blm In hlmaelf bj love, tod 
binds bim to bit fellow-man in tbo ibrMfold eommnnion of lailh, of wonbip, 
•ad of aoUon— tba two bti tbo osproMiono of Ioto. 

" UoooDadouoly men bave womhipped belngi of their own creation. Wbnt 
boi been done auoonsoiouslj ibe Poaiiivist would do consoionalj aad eyste- 
mnticjilly. Th^-se boio^js Imve been iu all CAses equally but repreteuiatives of 
Humanity. TLeir time ia pa'^t. She of wbuiii tht-y luive been the repreaoota* 
UuO appfars to cluiiu i i Iut osvu right our worship directly fur herself. 

" We see iu Spiice. the p ti ticulur syRtem uf which the Earth ia a con« 
•iltneni member. With love aud reverence we trace ber courae aa abe rolled 
round Ibo son wbilat in dUtant agoa abe waa preparing heraelf for the bnbitop 
tion of vegetable and animal lifii. We aee tboee two forma of life riddy 
developed upon ber when ber preparation ia oompleto. Wo aee a nnmber ol 
animal races, with one of auperior organinaticm. We trace the growth of thai 
auperior race,— >ila gradual oonquest of diffioultiee, ita riae from its earlier to 
its more mature form of exintence. Wc nee it in incessant labour and strife, 
modiryiiig tlie condition of ihiiiga around it, securing iiself against danger, 
beaufifMii^' its home, org:iiiiniiig itself socially on the basis of its primary 
elenant, the family, inUrg r forms, tribes, cities, nations, churches; worshipping 
itself uuilcr theocratic guidance ; ainging itself and its actions by ita earlieet 
poota wbra emandpated from that goldanoe ; aee king the rcaaoa of lit exiat* 
onee and of the world in which il lived fay the agancy of ila pbiloaopUeal 
organa ; gaining from ibe aaawera that they gave a noro deinlto ooaadonanaai 
of the lawa under which it acted, — pbyaioal Iowa at the outaet, but arrlvlog 
ftnally at intellectual and moral laws, and learning from that oonadonaoMa at 
once the lesson of more perfeot aubmiaaion, and that of greater oartainly of 
BiodiAcatioD. 

Natura non nisi parendo vincitur. 
Thus we form our conception of the great organism — Humanity. Of thia 
organism we are, aa our fathers were, and our children will be, inseparable 
parts. We enlarge the language cf Ari^totle, and wc say that man, the indi- 
Tidual man, viewed apart from Humanity, ceases to be man ; that only in 
lelatiun to her ean bo be righ ly viewed. Aa parte of a whole, we are nothing 
Sf detadied from that whole. From Humanity we have reodvod all ; to bar 
we owe alL We are ber aarvauta nod organa, whether tbo aarvloa be paid la 
ber own name or'in the name one of ber repreeentativea. 8ba raoognlaaa 
aa parte of herself all who In all ages and under nil forma have tldid bar ia 
bar work, be they bmb oraaimak : all who have aol Mrrad tbasualfaf, baC 
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m H was made fiw us bj thoie who immediatoly pteosded m. 
Urns all are gainen in the prooreaa of the race, and the happi- 
ness that posterity gains from our eflbrts towards perfection, 
we derive from tlie eftbrts of those that preceded us. The 
ftcnlty thus points to the happineaa of • ^< future state/' of the 
race but not of individiialB. Its abnae oonaiatB in its inducing 
us to live too much in a world of oiu* own creation, to tlio 
neglect of the common duties of life; and in begetting a fas- 
tidiooa rafinement which renders eveiTthing distasteful that 
docs not come up to the ideal standard* 



OoNOBNTRATivjEMKSs and Imhabitiveness. Both these 
fiumlties hare the same object, viz., the formation of habits. 
The first gives the desire to retain present emotions and ideas; 
an instinctive pleasure in dwelling upon them until an aasocia* 
tion is fonnied. The Utter indnoes the same feeling wiHh 
respect to localities that ihe former does to mental states. It 
is not single isolated thoughts and feelings that form the 
individual ; man is a bundle of habits, "It is not every act 
of virtaO)" says Mackintosh^ bat virtnons habits, dispositions^ 
and feelings, that produce tiie highest degree of happiness to 
the individual/' Hence Uie importance of these two facolties 

hmrm riaeo Above UuniMlm ; ilw cejMli m anworlhy all ofli«n. From thia 
eonoeption w natanOy and dlMctlj draw ffa« graat f oaitiviik piawpl^ Xm 

ftr ^Atra — th« Biimmary of our practical religion. 

** But Humanity works always by individual organa* Thia is but the oon- 
Bequence of her organisation. She is an organism compounded of separable 
organiams. These individual organs, well considered, require for their 
worship more concrete representativoe of the groat Being they worBbip. As 
the symbol of humanity we adopt with somewhat altered associations the 
beautiful creation of the medieval mind— the woman with the child in her 
anna ; and to give life and Tifidnaaa to thia ^yoibo], and to our mrah^ In 
jipooral, aaah Podtivial adqplaaaobjacta ol hia adonrtioohia mottwr, hSa 
lib daaifthtor, allowing fba pvioelpal plaoa to Uia mother, hot blending 4h« 
divaa into one compoand ii^nenoe— xepceaaating to hin Hnmanity in ita paal» 
Ha preeent, and its future. 

"Bach, apart from all special forms, from all details of \!V>rship, of faitli, 
or of pnotioo^ ia the gaaecal oonceptiou of the religion of Humanity. 

" Faithfully yours, Riouabd Cohobsvi.'' 

Y 
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which assist in the formation of these habits. They render 
great aid to the social affedioiui no leaa Aan to other feelings : 
they beget a Ibndness for home.* OonoentratiTeness assists 
also the intellectual faculties in continuing their action ; that 
is, in producing the state called attention. Mr. Combe saysi 
ConcentiativeiieBS gives the desue Ibr pennaiMDoe in piaoe^ 
and fixr permanence of emotions and ideas in the mind." The 
abases of these fiicnlties are, the confining of the mind too 
exclusively to one object or pursuit, to the neglect of more 
general knowledge and utihtj ; the formation of habits and 
associations which reason has taken no part in ; and the in- 
disposition to go from home. 

Firmness. Nature seems to have made great provision 
against sudden changes in man's purposes, pursuitS| ways of 
thinking, and institntions. Time is required for eveiything; 
no change, to be beneficial, can be sadden. New opinions 
and thoughts can no more suddenly form a part of Uie mind, 
than fresh aliment of the body : a long and tedious digestive 
process is neosssary. Bad institntions are better than those 
that are always changing, thai are never fixed and settled* 
The seed in the ground must remain undisturbed, in order to 
develop its vital energy: we may be nourished on poisons 
by the power of custom. OoncentratiTeneBBi we have seen^ 
gives pleasure in dwelling upon the feelmgs and pursuits that 
may at present occupy us : Inhabitiveness gives the same 
feeling with respect to places : Veneration respects what utility^ 
or more ofteui what only time has consecrated : and Firmness 
gives strength and efficiency to every virtue and quality of 
mind, by giving the disposition or the power to maintain in 
action the state of mind for the time predominating. It pro- 

* " A« Um appcopiifttioii of liad wm dMlimd to prodnot sueh imporlMit 
«IMi in thA p cqg Hm of wotMjp and bk tho habili tad mannen of — "nMiH 
in gMioral, n pcorUoii wm mado for it in some of the moat poivaifol fooHngi 
of which our nature was susoeptiMo. The detire of acquiring property in 
the soil, the attachment to a komCf and the love of the picux of their nativity, 
are among the* strongest feelings of the human breast, and which, in the 
progresa of aocietji are the firat to bo developod."— AliooB on FopulAtion^ 
toL 2f p. 4. 
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pemranmoe and Btoadiiww of puposa It 
emMerMj ftom OcmoeniniAiTeiieflSy as is evident hy 

frequently finding persons who are occupied ftilly with one 
idea, one pursuit, and altogetlier deficient in determination, 
fifmiwiWj peneraanoa Why it ahould have been placed hj 
pfamologiBto among the moral feeKngs, it is not easf to saj , 
as it assists the action of the mind, whether the faculties are 
directed to good or evil, and at present is more firequently 
found aiding the animal than the moral feelings* 

ImrAnoNA/Man was intended to live in sodefy, and the 
moral ftdlngs were given to him to unite lum mentally as 
intimately to his fellow-creatures — to the body of society, aa 
to his own body. Benevolence directly desires the happiness 
of othersy and indnoes a sympathy of feelings The innctieii 
of Lniiation produces a sympatliy of actaon^ and is intended 
to make the members of the social body move harmoniously. 
Imitation lias 80 powerful an effect in forming the mind and 
habits, that a man's chanusteristics in a great measnze depend 



upon the age or conntiy in whidi he was bom ; he, imper- 
ceptibly to himself, imitates the manners and adopts the tone 
of mind of the society to which he is accustomed. It is cliiefly 
throoi^ the influence of this &calty that each nation has its 
pecnliar external characteristicsi so that a Enzqwan and a 
Ohineee could scarcely be mistaken for one another. Powerfuly 
well furnished minds alone, are able to break the spell which 
urges them to think, feel, and act with all around. 

Since them mankindi and duldzen especially^ aresomnch 
the cre atur es of Lnitationy the examples to which they are 
subjected and the circumstances in whicli they are placed are 
most important ; for the direction of the feehngs can scarcely 
he said to depend more upon the intellectoal fiicolties, than 
upon the intuitive infloenoes of this principle in onr nature. 

The Feeling of the Ludicrous. Phrenologists ai-e divi- 
ded with reference to the function of this faculty. It is said 
to give the ftding of the lodierons. It might perhaps he more 
coTMctly said to give the pmqpiion of the hidicrouii or of 
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differences and incongruities ; which perception may exist without 
gaiety or mirthiuhiesB. Great wit and humouTi and a high 
MDse of inoongraiiyy are sometimes fomid in the most laduy- 
mose persons, who are never betrayed into the slightest dispo- 
sition to mirthfuhiess. Those in whom it is but feebly developed 
can never see when a joke is intended ; they take everything 
serionsiyy and are oonstanily offended from translating literallj 
what others perceive immediately to be bnt jest Ouglit not 
this rather to be regarded, as it is by some plircnologists, as an 
important intellectual faculty, essential, among other offices, 
to the production of that combination of ideas upon which wit 
depends ; — whilst the feeling of the Indicions, of gaiety, mirth- 
fuhiess, hilarity, results from some other faculty or faculties, or 
hom the particular state or condition of the brain at large ? 



We have thus ftimished a list of alt the Feelings yet acknow* 
ledged by phrenologists. Tliere are two others to whicli I 
woold beg to call their attention, not as estabhshedi bat as 
sappositioaSy and I think more than probable; so that con- 
tbfv^ observation may affirm or reject them. 
/ Mental Acquisitiveness. Tlie part of the skull immedi- 
X ately beliind Ideality and above and adjoining Acquisitiyeness, 
and marked in the i^iraiological hosts with a cross as undeter- 
mined, I believe to be the site of this organ. What Aoqnisi- 
tiveness is to material products, this faculty is to mental. 
It is fond of knowledge for its own sake, witlioot reference to 
its application* In its ahnse it makes a book-worm. 

Mkntal Lotatiok. This organ lies immediately between 
the organs of Comparison and Benevolence, and is very largo 
in the masks of Shakspearo and Sir Walter Scott, and its 
function is to give intuitive perception of character. Imitation 
gives the dispositbn to imitate bodily actions and pecnliarities ; 
this fiicnliy instinctively a})preciate8 the mental states, and by 
the aid of the intellect intuitively describes them, without any 
knowledge of how it does so, or without proceeding upon any 
system or principle. Each organ has its natural language 
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outwardly expressed, and it is the fiinction of this faculty to 
read this languai^c and to determine its relative action aud 
infliMiioe in the character. Neither Scott nor l^iakipem 
knew why they were able ta fiithom so completely the depths 
of human nature and to describe it so accurately. It certainly 
was not from the study of character either in tlie world or 
upon any principles of Mental Science. Our first or intuitive 
judgmentB of character are often more correct than those 
afterwards formed by the intellect 

It is not assumed that the list of faculties is complete, or 
that the metaphysical analysis of the several functions is yet 
pecieci; bni there are few principles in human nature that 
may not be referred to one or other of the above feelings^ or 
to a combination of them. 

Wc have seen that the primary function of each faculty 
Baa reference either to man as an individualy to his familyy to 
society, or to the beauty and perfectibility of the worid around 
him. 

^ose^ jefili^s-tibf^ ^^^^^ r^^'^TOf o to the preservation of 
the individual ar e the m ost nnraerons, and gener^jy tN* 
^fongest ; >Pd perhiys necCTSurily iDT^taTlfeviirf one were 
tinmmdhil of himself and occupied only in taking care of 
others, the race must soon come to an end. 

Happiness, however, consists in the legitimate gratification 
of all the fiienltiesi and pain or nnhappiness attends the denial 
of their gratification : to insure his happiness, therefore, man 
must not gratify one class of feelings at the expense of another, 
but must attend to the interests of society and of his family as 
well as to his own. But for the proper directum of the feel- 
ings, in order to insure to him this lai^geat amount of enjoy- 
ment, he dejxjnds altogether upon another order of faculties. 
The Sentiments as well as the Propensities must be regarded 
as mere instincts, blind impulses, propelling him to action, or 
restraining him ftvm it, by the strong pleasure there is in their 
gratification, or pain in their denial ; but the Reason of man 
can alone direct them properly to perform tlicir various ofHces. 
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hi ihe brntesi the feelings or instanda direct them more or 

less perfecily to ihe accomplishment of their object ; but as in 
man they all are or ought to be directed by the intellect, a much 
wider field of operation i» open to him; and pursoits aro 
infinitely Yuried, for in the gratification of one feeling raany 
others are called into action, and his pleasnrabk sensations are 
superior in intensity as in variety. Thus the instinct of animals 
prompts them to take but one or two particular kinds of food^ 
while man maj please his palate in a thoosandwajB: themother 
of ihe bmte creation is directed hj instmet alooe in the rearing 
of her offspring, while the human parent can perform Uie 
maternal duties properly only by the aid of reason, and by a 
certain acquaintance witii the physical laws ; but this very com- 
plexify in her maternal offices is the means of calling into action 
numberless pleasurable feelings, besides the mere "love of 
offspring " experienced by the brute. 

Such considerations must unpreas us forcibly with the 
conyiction of the necessity fer the coltivation of the reasoniiig 
power, as witboot it we are worse provided fer than tbebrotesi 
our instincts requiring on all occasions its aid for their proper 
gratification, and much misery resulting from their wrong 
direction. Writen on Morals describe os as being guided by 
a moral sense,*' and we have seen that a love of justice and 
respect for the rights of others, a desire to do that which is 
right, is a strong feeling of our nature ; but it is necessary 
that the intellect should first decide what is right, what is 
justice, before this " moral sense** can be a fit gnide. Hie 
same may be said of the other moral feelings ; veneration 
itself cannot decide what is a fit object of worship ; hope, 
what is a reasonable expectation; fiiith, what is worthy of 
belief ; or benevolenoe, what will best promote the happiness 
of others ; they all require the direction of the intellectual 
faculties to attain the ends they desire. These iaculties then 
will next come under considerstion. 
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INTELLBGTUAL FACULTIES. 

Tlie faculties given to man to_enable him to acquire % 

^cpdfeledge of hims elf and of tb^ exfa 

^SinSTSelln^ to^Ae^ proper attftlnmeiit of thehrj pd, m 

taHi'Al tlie intolketual Facultiosl TTiese arc divided into the 
External Senses, and the Perceptive and lieiiective Faculties. 
The following are the simple fonctioiiB assigiied to eacfay as 
defined bj phranologiBts : — 

"Gentu I.— BkfsiVAL Snms. 
"fteoa or Touch, \ Uim: To Mag nwo into oooBamakilion wilh 
*'TiaiB, eztMnidolf)Mli^uidtotiiftUoliia«otaj4jtboM. 

"Smkll, Abum: Ezeowifo iiida1g«nce in the pleasurat 

t TiirAT>rvn afwing from the senses, to the extent of ImjfvMng 

the oiigaiu and debilitatiag Um mind. 



HPATtlNa, 
SlOBT. 



*' Qenus IL— Intellsctttal Faoultibs, which perceire existences. 

*' Imditidualttt — Takes cognizance of existence and simple facts. 
" FoKM— Renders man obsenrant of form. 

"flns— Santei man ohwtranl of iBtamiinna, and aUs perspeotivo. 
" Wawar— Oommnkatia tho paraptioa of aMBMBtan^ we%ht» 

and aids aqnilibiiQni. 
* Coiovnaa— <3if aa p awtp tf oa of oaloank 

''Qanua III.— IanLLiosuAi< Faculties, which parctiTo tho relatiooa of 

external objects. 

" LOOALITT— Qives the idea of space and reUtifO poaition. 

Number — Qivea the talent for calculation. 
" Obdxb — Communicates the love of physical arrangement. 
** BvimJALm — Takes cognizance of occurrences and events. 
" Tiini-i»aifM fisa to tho peroeption of doraiion. 
"Tana— Tho seaaa of malo^y ailaaa Ihnn it» 

' LaaavAoa— Givea a facility in acquiring a knowladga of arbitrarr aigna to 
«aa thoafht% raadfaiaaa hi tho asa of tham, and a powor of ittfmtiaf 



''Genus IV.— Reflecting Facultikb, which compare, judge, and discriminate. 

"Comparison — Givea tha power of diacoTcring analogiei^ leaamblanoaa^ 

and ditferencea. 

" Causauxt— Tracea the dependenoiea of phenomena, and the relation of 
otass aad oihot** 



* Combe's Coujsbitution oi Man. 
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PEaCEPTION, CONCBPTION, IMAGINATION, MEMORY, JUDG- 

USSTf are not primitive or special faculties of the mind, but 
mere modes of action of the primitive Realties ; thus <^ When 
the knowing or reflecting organs are powerfully active from 
internal excitement, whether by the will or from natural ac- 
tivity, ideas are vividly and rapidly conceived; and the art of 
forming them is styled Ookckftion; if the act amounts to a 
very high degree of vivacity, it is called Ikaoihatiok. This 
perception is the lowest degree of activity of any of these 
£Eu:ulties excited by an external object ; and conception and 
imagination are higher degrees of activity depending on internal 
causes^ and without the interference of an external object 
Each faculty performs tlie act of concej)tion in its own sphere. 
Thus, if one person have a powerftd organ of Tune, he is able 
to conceive, or call up in his own mind, the notes of a tone^ 
when no instrument is sounding in his ears. If his organ of 
Form be very small, he may not be able to bring shapes before 
his mind with equal facility. Some persons read music like a 
book, the written sign of a note being sufficient to enable them 
to call up the impression of the note itself in their minds* This ^ 
is the result of a very high degree of activity of the faculties of 
Form and Tune. Temperament has a great eftect on activity ; 
the lymphatic temperament needs external objects to rouse it 
to vivid action^ while the sanguine and nervous glow with 
spontaneous and constitutional vivacity. Hence imagination, 
which results from a high degree of activity, is rarely found 
with a temperament purely lymplmtic, but becomes exalted in 
^proportion to the approach of the temperament to the 
nervous."* 

According to the same authority. Memory, as a mode of 
action of the knowing or retlecting faculties, diil'ers from the 
above actions of the mind in this manner, that whereas Con- 
ception and Imagination form new combinations of ideas, not 
only without regard to the time or order in which the elemen- 
tary motions had previously existed, but even without any 
• Combo't.Sjrslom of FliNoology, toL 2^ p. 607. 
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direct reference to their having existed at all; Memoiyim- 
plieB a new oonoeptum of impieanons reoeived, attended with 
the idea of past time, and conacionsnefle of their fhriner exist- 
ence ; and geuerallj recalls events in the order in which the/ 
occurred. 

Each orgpa enables the mind to recall the impmsion^ 
which it served at first to reoeiTe. Thns, the or|i;an of Tone 

will recall notes formerly heard, and give the memory of 
music Form will recall figures previously observed, will 
give the menutty of pecBons, pictnresi and crystals, and will 
pfodnoe a talent fox becoming learned in matters connected 
with snch objects. Individuality and Eventuality will confer 
memory for facts, and render a person skilled in history, both 
natural and civil. A person in whom Causality is powerful, 
will possess a natural memory for meU^hysics. Qenoe there 
may be as many kinds of memory as there are knowing and 
reflecting faculties; and an individual may have great memory 
for one class of ideas and very little for another."* 

JdMomiT, in the metaphysical sense, belongs to th^ 
'^^^Udmg fiiculties alone. The knowing fiusnlties, however, 
may also be said to judge ; the faculty of Tune, for example, 
may be agreeably or disagreeably affected, and in this way 
may judge of sounds; but judgment, in the proper acceptation 
of the word, is a perception of adi^ptatkm, of rehUion, of 
fitness, or of the connexion between means and an end, and 
belongs entirely to the reflecting powers. These, as well as 
the knowing faculties, have Perception, Memory, and Imagina- 
tioo. Causality, to example, the relation of cause 

and eflfoct, and also remembert and imaginM that relation, just 
as Locality perceives, remembers, and imagines the relative 
position of objects. Hence judgment is the decision of the 
reflecting Acuities npcm the feelings furnished by the propensi- 
tiea and sentimento, and upon the ideas furnished by the whole 
intellectual ^Eusulties.!*' 

Each of the knowing faculties, which all brutes possess, 

« Oonibc'iSyitonolPhnoolofj, p. SST. t lUd, p. Ul, 

I* 
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tinn poiBeflang Jndgmenti aeoordiiig to the laws of ite oonsti* 
tatkm, sufficiently aeooonts lor most of the ttppaTeiitly reason- 
able actions of bmtes, without supposing them to be gifted with 
any degree of reasoning power. Beflectioni however limited, 
wonld nnfit them for their place in creation^ by enabling them 
to look back to the past and forward to the fbttue, and thus to 
anticipate the time and mode of their death* A power of pro- 
gression always attends Reflection. 

ExXBBNAL Sembis. According to the sense in which the 
tsnn sensatioii has been used in this treatise) via., as indoding 
every kind of feeling of which we are at any time consdeas, 
ideas resulting from the action of the intellectuivl faculties are 
as much Sensations as any others. A right understanding of 
this may help to throw some light npon several hitherto obscure 
mental phenomena. 

Sensations are very various in their character, and there 
are several that cannot be correctly referred either to the 
Senses, Propensities, Sentiments, or Intellectaal Facolties : of 
tins sort principally are those that accompany the action of Ihe 
several muscles of the body, and those that are referred to the 
alimentary canaL But of whatever kind they are, or to 
whatever part of the body we are in the habit of referring them, 
still they depend entirely on the brain, and are noticed bj, and 
ferm a part of the mind* 

The kind of Sensations peculiar to the senses are obvious. 
They consist of heat and cold, smoothness and roughness, and 
tiie diffinent kinds of smells, tastes, sounds, and sights: these 
only have ordbarily been designated HnsaOom, 

The feelings pecnliar to the Propensities and Sentiments 
are of a different kind. The feeling resulting from each is 
qoite distingnishable from that proceeding feom every other. 
Each prodnces a particolar tendency to action ; a particolar 
kind of emotion is also characteristic of most of them. 

Tlie action of the intellectual faculties is accompanieil by 
what are termed thoughts and ideas : but these thoughts and 
ideas are only different kinds of feeling, of which each fecnlfy 
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icodnoes its chmctnittte one, £acIi Acuity u aoeompinkd 
by % particolar power, b«t eia Bcaieely be Mid to luiTe aagr 
tendency to act, its tendency being dependent on the feelings ; 
neither does any emotion attend its exercise, the sensation 
hmg maob less intense than that proceeding from the actum 
of a ]Hropeniity ov lentiinfffit, and is derivedi as might bave 
been expected, from a nmch less part of the brain } wben^ 
however, the intellectual faculties are very predominant, they 
have decided tendencies amounting ahnost to intaileQtual 
passions. 

Tlii e Bitsnial m ^iirtrvrT!^ ibr the purposej^L 

Vfn'n£ri'«j» «i^jvrnmj^4w f}|>nf|t«4 rM7^i}^ the CXtCHial WOrld, Snd 

for exciting it to that action which immediately pr ecedes all_ 
' Bajse vawimgliSpsa tiomnpon which thojoights and ideas df^jmU 
and to wbicb sensabon^ Sroogb tbe mediw oTlangiuigBi we 
^ye names, so as to excite in the minds of pthen simihir ideas 
to those that we have ourselves. 

The senses are tha madiam of onr communication with the 
wofldy but their pceeisa mode of action is not determinML 
Bo ibey act immediately in exciting that part of the brain 
upon which onr ideas of objects depend, or are they connected 
with a part of the brain upon which the function of the 
aenw itself is dapendenti and does this part mot njftm Ae 
crgans of the pevoeptiva ftcolties? The lattsr suppositioii 
would appear to be the case, although in the ordinary action 
of the senses we are by no means conscious of tliis link be- 
tweeOf the instrnmentaJity of the sense being combined witji 
and andistingmsbable from that of the intsml fiumUias of the 
mind. Thus the anterior pair of the corpora quadrigemina are 
connected with the sense of sight, and are absolutely essential 
to the performance of its function, and yet we are oonscipua 
^ QOtiring but the ideas f f form, sisiy oolonr, Ac, as sesolt- 
ing from the action of that sense ) and it is only in particqlar 
cases that a sensation of ligJd, the function of the sense itself, 
distinqt from those ideasy is produced- The same may be said 
«f senie 9f baniog } mmaiB oiidnfa^^ 
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ideas^ bat they are sometimeB confined to the mere fiincti<m of 
ibe aeoae. Thus Spurzheiiii qvotet firom Darwin the case of 
an old man who had had a paralytic stroke and preserved 
the senses of hearing and seeing untoached : he, however, 
could only receive ideas by means of the latter ; when he was 
told that it was nine o'clock and breakfast time, he repeated 
ihe words distinctly) yet wHhont gaining any information from 
them ; bnt if a servant pnt a watch into his hand, and showed 
him the hour gone by, he said, * Why, William, have I not 
breakfasted?' On almost ^every occasion his servants could 
onty oonyerse with him by means of visible objects, althoogh 
his hearing was perfect'' 

It is very desirable to determine tlie exact fiinction of the 
senses, for much error is propagated from misconception on 
the subject. By one class o£ metaphysicians thsj are ze[«e- 
sented as the material organs which the immaterial mind 
makes use of in its connection with this world, and necessary 
here to its action : another class go so far as to assert that they 
are useless appendages, confining and deceiTing the mind, 
which when free from them will be, consequently, much more 
perfect in its mode of manifestation. Mr. Combe says — ^< Tlie 
following appears to me to be a correct mode of ascertaining 
the limits of the functions of the senses. Whatever percep- 
tions or impvessiims received from external objects can be 
renewed by an act of recollection, cannot depend exclusively 
upon the senses ; because the organs of sense are not subject 
to the will, and never produce the impressions which depend 
upon their constitution except when excited by an external 
cause. On the other hand, whatever impressions we are 
unable to recall, must, for the same reason, depend on the 
senses alone. 

^*Dr. Spurzheim observes on this head, that where the 
Mfns ideoi are acquired by the instrumentality of two or more 
senses, the ideas cannot possibly be formed by the sensesy 

because Nature, so far as man has discovered, never endows 
dififorent instruments with the same functions, in the same 
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indiyidiiaL For example, we can acqnire ideas of fbrm hf 
the instrumentality of the sense of sight, and likewise hy 
means of toncL 

*^ Now, from this ciienmstftnce abnei it is evideni thai the 
conoeptioii of figure is formed, not by the eye or the nenres 
of feeling, because this would be an instance of twa separate 
senses performing the same fonctions; but by an intenial 
fiunlty which perceiTes fignre, in conseqneiice of impressioiis 
made on either of these two diffsreDt senses. The impressions 
made upon the eye are totally different from those made upon 
the nerves of touch, but the intenuU faculty is adapted by 
nature to Iwth; and henoe the samepecoeptions are experienced 
hj means of the same fiKsoIty, althongh throog|i the instm- 
mentality of different media ; but the same function is not 
performed by different senses."* 

The P£BOXPTiYn Faculties. Whence comes onr know- 
ledge of the external world? The nsnal answer is that we flee 
things, hear them, taste them, smell them, touch them ; bat 
this common mode of speaking is philosophically incorrect; 
for in seeing, the light alone affects the eye ; in hearing, the 
vibration of the air, the esr ; in smellmg and in tasting it is 
■opposed that particles alone affect the nerre; and as to touch, 
it can be demonstrated that no bodies ever are in actual con- 
tact, but are retained in their places by a balance between 
nttmetion and repulsion, and that) therefore, we never do 
touch anything. Whence then comes onr knowledge of things^ 
All that we know is, that the senses are mere instruments 
which have received a certain relation to external objects; 
thai thej are affected in a certain way by them, and are the 
means of acting upon the organs of the brain or mental 
fiienlties as they themselves are acted upon, and thus produce 
the knowledge we have of what are called external tliing8.| ^ 

• Combe's Sfitem of Phreaology, p. 442. 
•f "In the smell three things are commonly distlnguiahed. There is the 
organ, there u the seoMtion, and there is the antecedent of the sensation, 
the ezienial objed, aa it ia oommonlj deoominatod, to whkh the eanitinn 
iiMteridMMi dM to ilt araw. ThM dMi^dMlo pwlisiilini 
tn ooMon ta aU tiM Ats i«MM.*'-]im's Aaslj* of tfao Hoibmi Miad^ 
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Of what eharactery then, are amstioiis and ideas ihua 

prodnoed, and what relation haye they to tibe ohjects causing 
them ? Their character is the produce of the joint action of 
the external cause or object, the sense, and the intellectual 
ftcnlfy ; and an alteration in any of these wonkL piodnoe a 
diffarenl result ; that is, a di£brent sensation or idea. Of llie 
relation that the idea bears to the object, all that we know is, 
that the sense has received a particular constitution, in con- 
sequence of which it is affected in a certain way by She olgeci; 
and that the brain or mental &culiy a^n has rsoeiyed its own 
particular constitution, and is a flbcted in a similar manner by 
* tlie sense, and the sensation or idea resulting cannot be said 
to belong exclusively to either the object^ the sense, or 
the mental fiMSulty, but is the oonsequdnoe of the besD- 
tiful adaptation of each to the otber8.iy/rhus the brain being 
)iacted upon through the medium of sense, by some cause 
V which we intuitively suppose to be external, sensations are 
f produced, which it is customary to call properties of mattsr ; 
but it would be quite as correct to call them qualities or pro- 
perties of particular organs of the brain ; for all that weJmow 
is the order in which things take place; that which is evident 
in the case bang that the brain is so constituted as to give ideas 
of extension, solidify, &c , when called into action by tiie ssnssa. 
On this subject ordinary language is incorrect, inasmuch as it 
confounds the cause of our ideas with the ideas tliemselveSf so 
that in naming mere internal sensations we might be snppoeed 
to be imparting real knowledge of the canaos of such ssnsations, 
•or of things external, and yet such may be hr from being the 
case. Similar ideas sometimes occur without the instrumen- 
tality of either the sense or the object that acts upon the sense; 
as in certain affections of the freultj of wonder, to whicli we 
have previously alluded; in particular states of madness, in 
dreaming, and in sleep-waking ; where the mere action of the 
brain produces vivid scenes which tlic patient cannot distinguish 
from real impressions from without We mi^, in &ot» con- 
ceive of a bemg so oonstitnted as that by some inftenal aetion, 

• 
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a dreoktum of flmds, fi»r iiwtance, ihe brain dioold be excited 
80 as to produce all the variety of sensations of which we are 
conscious, all the feelings and ideas of which we are tlie suhjecte 
during the oonne of onr livee. We cannot pi^j theieforey 
that anything exists external to onnelres^ althongfa we necee- 
eniiy believe it We snppose that we prove the existence of 
an extenial world when we find other beings in similar circum- 
stances affected in the same way as ourselves ; but such other 
beings may exist like all things else^ onty in the sncceseion of 
our thooghts. 

But these speculations are somewhat iiTelevant to our 
present subject, for whether we can prove it or not, we suppose 
that the Intelleetual Faculties have received a definite consti- 
tntion^ that they perform certain fimctions, to the proper 
exercise of which the action of the external world upon them, 
through the medium of the senses, is necessary. It is their 
province to give that appearance to nature that shall best enaUe 
man to direct his feelings to their proper objects, and thns to 
carry ont tiie purposes of his being in securing his happiness, 
nor is it at all essential that he should know more of matter 
than the mode in which it affects him. The real nature of 
things is probably known to God only ; to all created intelli- 
gences, however high in the scale of being, they are known 
only as they act upon their particular kind of organization. 

Dr. Thomas Brown says, " That we know matter only as 
relative to onr own soseeptibility of being affected by it, does 
not lessoi the valne of the knowledge of it which we are able 
to acquire ; and indeed it is only as it is capable of affecting 
us that the knowledge of it can be of any direct and immediate 
ntilily. It wonld indeed be the very absurdity of contradiction 
to suppose onrselves acquainted with qualities which cannot 
affect us. But even though this were possible, how profitless 
would the knowledge be, compared with the knowledge of the 
qnalities which are capable of affecting ns ; like the knowledge 
of the seasons of the planet Satom, or of the planets that re- 
volve round the Dog filar fcr th«r snn, compared with the 
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more important knowledge of the seasons of our own globe, 
by which we have the comfort of anticipating in the labour of 
Sprijig the abandance of Aatumiii and gather in Autumn the 
firoitBy whichi as prodacta of vemai labour^ are truly fruits of 
the Spring."* 

Individualitt. The action of the intellectual faculties in 
imparting knowledgCi is much more simple in its character 
ibaii the infinite variety of our ideas would at first induce us 
to suppose. Thus we perceive qualities of form, size, colour, 
&c, and we attach these qualities to individual existences ; we 
perceive the numbefi arrangement, and relative position of such 
existences, and conceive of them as existing in 9pae$; we have 
ideas also of motion and of active phenomena, and thus con- 
ceive of their existence in time: we trace also resemblances and 
difi'erences, and relations of antecedence and consequence, and 
distinguish between invariable antecedents called causes, and 
such as are not permanent Now some of the fiiculties that pro- 
duce this mental action have direct relation to external objects, 
and others have relation only to the ideas furnished by them ; so 
that part of our ideas only being furnished by external causes, 
and pert by the action of the mental faculties upon those ideasy 
we cannot say that all our knowledge comes through the senses. 
Certain impressions received from without are by the mind 
itself worked up into a picture which we suppose to belong to 
the external world, but which is, in fiict, manufactured in the 
mind, and exists only in minds similarly constituted. 

As Form, Size, Weight, Colour, Ac, give us the idea of 
the qualities or attributes of matter, it is irom Individuality 
that our idea of matter or substance— of nownma^ is derived, 
which is thus distinct from, although not independent of, its 
qualities. It is said by metaphysicians that we have ideas only 
of its properties— of sohdity, and extension ; but ideas of pro* 
perties only would never give us the idea of individual exist- 
ences, as we actually conceive of them; for such properties 
would, without the action of this faculty, be looked upon not 
as attributes of another object, but as individuals themselves. 

* Phil HuBMB Mind, Lecture 9. 
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Our bdief in the exiftonoe of matter would leem, then, to 

be founded upon the action of this faculty ; and it is the in- 
tuitive eridence which it furnishes that is so strongly insisted 
on bj the Beid and Stewart school in opposition to the 
reasonings of Berkeley and Home. Brown says, '^Tbe 
unity" (or individuality) " of the aggregate is no absolute 
quality of the mass^ but is truly relative to the observer's 
power of distinguishing the component parts ; the mass being 
one or many, as his senses axe less or better able to distingaisli 
these. This whole globe of earth, with its oceans and rirers 
and mountains and woods, and with all the separate multitudes 
of its animated inhabitants^ may seem to some being of another 
spedes only one oontinnons and uniform mass ; as the masses 
that seem to us uniform and continuous, may seem a whole 
world of separate and varied parts to the insect population 
that swarms upon its surfiice." 

The foculties of Form, Size, Goloory Weighty furnish what 
axe called the properties of matter, viz., of solidity, eztensioni 
and others. "VVe allude to this merely to mention a curious 
distinction that has been made by the metaphysicians, via., 
that the indications of the pnmary organs of form, sizci and 
weight, which principally give rise to the ideas of the solidiiy 
and extension of matter, are real properties, existing in objects 
themselves, whilst colour, equally dependent upon a primitive 
focnlty, is not a real property of matter, but exists in the mind 
akne. That such a distinction into primary and secondary 
properties is untenable, our knowledge now of the primitive 
faculties on which such ideas depend puts beyond doubt ; but 
however untenable the supposition that colour exists only iu 
the mind, and solidity and extension in matter, it tends to 
lUustrate what has been previously inculcated respecting the 
nature of the mind, for, as that which we call colour is admitted 
to be merely an affection of the mind and cannot reasonably 
be said to exist in substances, so what we call solidity and 
extension, which are ideas furnished by the organs of Form, 
Size, Weight, and which are precisely of the same character 

A A 
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as those we derive from the organ of (Colour, are not less 
•fiectbus of the mindy and can no more reawmably be said to 
belong to sabstanoes, to whicb^ however, we are in the habit 

of attaching them as real properties. Matter or substance may 
be regarded as the cause of such ideas^ and we know nothing 
more. 

The other intellectoal ftcnlties are ihoee which are said to 

perceive the relation of external objects, and must, therefore, 
be dependent for their action upon those that first perceive 
enstencei for a relation has no existenoe in itselE If we had| 
iMmeyer, no other fiicolties bnt tiioae that peroeiyed e]^istence, 
the world would appear to us a number of detached beings, 
and not as that great whole which we call nature and in which 
we at present believe. It is these superad d^ faculti eaJhat per- 
oeiva or rai her ere^s relation8,~^^ Ichacting iipqiiAeJc|gM 
the^' reoSve horn the others, arrange them in^daBsea^^Miiiihfim. 
in order7arid giTe--^iem Till the we ascribe to the 

worlds without. Each faculty adds its part, the peculiar form 
ii If HA pi^oVinoe to creatOi to the pictnrei and a onivefee is 
created within us which weperhapi emmmnuly suppose has its 
type without us. 

LoGALiTT is said to give the idea of space and of relative 
positioo* If solidity, extension, and colonr are merelj the 
properties with which onr own mental faculties invest the some- 
thing external, the same most be said of space, as it would 
appear to be nearly synonymous witli extension. All of which 
we can speak is of feelings or ideas, and what rehition can they 
have to space, supposing it to have a real existence ? The idea 
would seem to be (lie result of the action of Locality upon the 
ideas previously formed by Form, Size, Individuality.* 

• '*NMiigcmae$hwiwktnitii: wllli all my bMrt» only wnasnirf 
Bt not the tUva of words : is not the DifftMl^ the Daftd» while I love it, and 

loDg for it, and mourn for it. Here, in the genoine Mnse, aa trulj as the floor 
I Btand on ? But that sameWnf RF, with its brother When, are from the 
first the mftBter-culours of our Dreatu grutto ; say rather, the CaDvas (ihe 
warp and the wuof ihereuf.) whereon all our Dreams and Life-visions are 
painted. Nevertheless has not a deeper meditation taught certain of every 
oUauts wd age, Uu* IIm Wbibi and Wan, w mytterioual/ ineeparaU* 
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With respect to locBy ^< What we do is to take some well* 
known case of sncoessMms, and" to make that « standaid hj 

wliich to aflcertam the rest We take, fbr example, the oecOhiF- 

tions of a pendulum. So many minutes we call an hour. 
These minutes and hours, then, are so many oscillations, that 
is successions. We call them measures of time. But things 
are measorable only by parts of themselves; extenmon hy 
extension, weight by weight, and so on. What is measured by 
Buccessiony therefore, ia itself nothing but succession.''* It is 
easy to conceive that soccession or time can have no real exist- 
ence, bnt like other relations, is the creation of the mind, a 
form of thought, a mode of existence. Had this function been 
left out of our mental constitution there would have been to us 
no past and future ; everything would have been conceived of 
as present We shonld have been conscious of each train of 
thought as it passed through the mind, bnt as it really is, so 
would it have appeared to us, to be ever present only. There 
would be no succession, no reference to past or future ; for 
{he idea, as it ofifered itself, whether of antidpation or retro* 
apection, would belong only to the present, now." Time 
and Space are not Gody but creations of Ood; with God 
as it is a universal Here, so is it an Everlasting Now. * * 
Know of a truth that onlfy the time-shadows have perished or 
are perishable; that the real Being of whatever was, and 
^•hatever is, and whatever will be, is even now and for ever. 
This, should it unhappily seem new, thou mayst ponder, at 
thy kisnre ; for the next twenty years or the next twenty 
centuries; believe it thou must; understand it thou canst notf*' 

fifom ftll onr ibongbti^ tn bnt miperfioial tarrettriftl •dhanons to thought ; 
that the Seer may discern them when they mottnt tip out of the celestial 

Eterywhebb and Forever : have not all nations conceived their God as 
Omnipotent and Eternal ; as existing in a universal Heke and eTerlasting 
Now? Think well, thou too wilt find that Space is but a mode of our 
human sense, so likewise Time ; there it no Sp»o* aod no Time : We are^ 
we know not what Ught-spaiklM flosting In Oa mAhmt of Mty Sartor 
Btiferiui, p. 5S. 

• msn, p. los. 
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TuKB. It IB much easier in this faculty than in those thai 
give rise to the ideas of Time and Space, to trace the character 

of its functions, for we can scarcely conceive of Melody, the 
sense of which it originates, as existing anywhere but in the 
mind* We regard it at once as belonging to the mind and not 
to the Tihrations that cause it There wonld appear to be no 
necessary office in the liuman constitution tliat it has to per- 
form ; it seems to tend directly and gratuitously to the 
production of happiness. With regard to most of the other 
facnlties, happiness is the result, hat not the end or object at 
whicli they aim ; that ohject being to preserve man in exist* 
euce, and iu the due relation to his fellows. 

Lanoitaoi. The mental fiicultj that enables us to com- 
municate our thoughts, and to express our ideas, has relation 
to our own internal ideas and not to anything external. It 
seems to give only the power of remembering sounds, or 
audible signs, merely as such ; the understanding of them or 
the connecting of them with ideas depends upon oUier ftcoltifie. 
And yet is it most important, ibr had man been without this 
power of compai'ing his invisible thoughts with those of his 
f^owmen ; of handing down his experience first by oral and 
^en by written signs, he would have made but little progress 
in all that now particularly distinguishes hira as man. It is 
wonderful, as observed by Dr. Arnott, that an audible sign, 
tliat is a passing sound, a fugitive breath, called by man a word, 
should haye the power of calling to our remembrance, ideas of 
objects almost as yiyidly as the objects themselyes, and that by 
a succession of mere sounds so little naturally connected with 
the thing signified, that they are totally diil'creut in dif!'ercnt 
countries, and are changing £rom age to age, any train of 
thought may be made to pass through the minds of an audience 
so as to excite and to leave impressions almost as strong as if 
from realities." The arbitrary divisions or parts of speech, 
nouns, verbs, participles, &c, as they are called, represent only 
the natural language of the intellectual faculties. Language is 
invented to express their action, and if there were any 
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acknowledged part of q)eech, without a oomsponding fiumlty 

In the Pbrenolorrical system of mental philosophy, it wonld be 
evidence of tiie incompieteneBS of that gystem. Thus the article, 
noon, pcononn, represent principally the functions of Indi- 
TidaaKtyy bat Order, Number, and Time appear to be also 
included in the article : the adjective represents the ftinctions 
of Form, Size, ^Veight, and Colour : the verb and advei*b| 
Eventuality: the preposition, Locality: and the conjonction 
baa reference to both Individuality and Eventuality, • 

The BiFLBcmns, or Reasoning Fagultiibs. What is 
reasoning? What is the exact mental process that takes place 
when we reason ? Having observed, by means of the Percep- 
tive Faculties, substances, thenr qualities and rdatlons, and the 
order in which events follow one another, we are said to 
reason when we anticipate those events, and regulate our con- 
duct by suiting it to the known order of circumstances : we 
regulate our conduct by what we expect will result from our 
making use of the same causes to produce the same eflRscts* 
In reasoning, then, tliese tw^o tilings are absolutely necessary; 
firsty that wc should observe the order in wliich events follow 
one another, viz. the order of cause and effect, of antecedence 
and consequence ; and next, that we should be able to dlstin- 
guish one event, or cause, or antecedence, from another, so as 
not to mistake one that only appears similar, for the real cause 
of the effect, for the antecedent of the consequent 

Two mental powers are engaged in this service, Cattsautt 
and Comparison ; some phrenologists suppose that there are 
three, including the organ called Wit, to which they ascribe 
the power of perceiving differences, and of detecting the in* 
trinsic properties of things, which power has hitheito been in- 
cluded, by others, amongst those possessed by Comparison. 

The knowing or perceptive faculties, as we have seen, give 
the knowledge of things wiUiin their own particular province. 
Eventuality notices simple events or phenomena: Causally 
discerns the order in which such events follow one another, and 
whether the connexion be variable or invariable ; it is not called 
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into action by external things, but by the ideas of them that 
the perceptive faculties have furnished. 

The world is foil of objects having Tarioos relatioDs to each 
other; the function of Causality is necessaiy to distinguish 
between such as are related by mere contiguity of time or place, 
and those that are connected as cause and effect: in those 
persons who have not a considerable endowment of the fiumltj 
the power of tracing such relations is weak. 

Comparison, whose office it is to trace resemblances and 
differences, aids Causality to discover what antecedents and 
consequents are the same with, or only simitar to, other 
observed sequences, and thns gives the power of reasoning by 
analogy. Thst this mode of reasoning, which is so commonly 
adopted, is often a veiy erroneous one, is owing to Comparison 
not being always sniBciently accurate in observing xeeem* 
blances and differences, and therefore taking those relations 
to be the same that are only like or similar. 

With regard to the mere properties of bodies, the faculties 
that perceive them' arc sufficient to judge of their resemblance 
without any aid from Comparison : thus Form compares forms, 
and Colour compares colours ; but there are a great variety of 
circumstances and conditions of which the knowing faculties 
take no cognizance, and here Comparison is needed. 

So also with respect to Causality: something more than 
the mere discrimination of invariable from variable sequence 
would seem to belong to it. We perceive only properties, and 
Individuality gives us an idea of the something, which we call 
matter," to which th^ pertain ; so Oansalify not onlj dis- 
criminates cause and eflect, but gives the idea of force,'* or 
a supposed " power" in each cause to produce its effect 

We know nothing more of either matter or force than this. 
There may be, as some suppose, only force, and only one 
force, but the evidence for the existence of both matter and 
force is similar and equal, being based upon primary intuitions, 
which constitute our ^ndamental truths and the base of all 
belief. 
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The more perfect becomes om* analjiis of the mental coo* 

stitntioD, and consequently, our knowledge of what it is 
capable^ the more we become struck witli the truth of Lord 
Bacon's celebntted aphorism, as the foundatioii of all reasoningy 
thai ^* Man can only nndentand and act in proportion as he 
observes the order of nature." All reasoning is notln'ng more 
than a simple relation of facts, of the order of nature, of what 
eansea have preceded, and will, therefore, precede certain 
effbcts. Dr. Thomas Bro¥m has pot this beyond doubt, the 
results of whose reasoning have been stated in the Introdnction. 
Drawing inferences is merely stating what will take place from 
what has already been observed to take pkce^ A rale is 
founded upon the resemblance we have observed between 
individual existences in their adaptation to one common eifect 
For instance, bodies had been observed to approach towards 
the earth and towards each other ; but it required a Kewton 
to tcaee the resemblance between these observed sequences and 
those which held the planets in their spheres, and to give us 
the rule or law which we call attraction. Since to reason is 
merely to state the order of nature, it might appear to be an 
easy process ; but such is not the case, as investigation and 
analytical power are necessary for the correct perception of 
this order. To be awaie of tlie fact that an explosion from 
gunpowder produces sound, is not to understand the order of 
natore sufficiently to enable us to reason upon the phenomena ; 
for in order to do this, each separate link in the chain of 
sequence must be clearly perceived by the mind. To enable 
us to reason accurately, tlierefore, it is necessary that the 
knowing foculties should perform their offices propedly, giving 
us correct intimations of the properties of things : that Eventu- 
ality should inform us truly concerning active phenomena : 
that Causality should observe every link in the chain of 
sequences, and Comparison discern what are similar causes 
and what are similar effscts, in order to establish a like rek- 
tion, or sequence in other drcumstanoea and under other 
conditions. 
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If this view of the reasoning powers of man be ft correct 
one, it is evident — and this it is important to observe — that all 
the knowledge that he can acquire by the unaided powers of 
his mind, which can be of any service to him, may be tested 
BT Experience. Testimony is valuable only as showing what 
may be from what has been ; and as man's reasoning power 
and his progressive nature, and consequently his welfare and 
safetyi are dependent npon his observation of the order of 
natore, it would seem to be not a presumptuous or unwarrant- 
able conclusion that the all-wise Creator does not suffer tliat 
order to be invaded by w hat is termed a special Providence ; 
the interference of which would render his highest gift to many 
that which places him so &r above all other creatures here, 
valueless and inoperative. Cause and effect, the relation 
having been once established, must be invariable ; and it is 
man*8 duty to trace out their connection and to adapt hia 
conduct to it, rather than to petition the Deity to break such 
connection for his own individual advantage ; a petition wliich, 
if answered, must brmg curses rather than blessings to all 
around. 
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It is an acknowledged traiam, What can we reason bat 
from what we know bat had mankind given due weight and 
importance to tliis mere truism and have settled the not unim- 
portant qaestiony What can we really know it woold have 
saved them from the endless controversies concerning the 
natare of matter and of mind, materialism and immateriah'sm, 
that have occupied metaphysicians from tlie remotest ages 
until now. Had they seen the necessity of establishing first 
prindplea in MetiqfKhysicay as in PhysicS) and of laying down 
a clear chart of the mental fkcnlties, their powers, relations, 
and modes of action, it would, even as the spirit upon the face 

the waters, have reduced the chaos of their systems to order 
and ntiUty. Aa Locke says, Men, extending their inqmriea 
beyond their capacities, and letting their thoughts wander into 
those depths where they can find no sure footing, it is no 
wonder that they raise questions and multiply disputes ; which 
never coming to any clear resolution, are proper only to 
continue and increase their doabts and to confirm them at 
last in perfect scepticism. Whereas, were the capacities of 
oar understanding well considered, tiie extent of our know- 
ledge once discovered, and the horizon found, which sets the 
bonnda between the enlightened and dark parts of things; 
between what is not comprehensible by us, men would per- 
hapS) witb less scruple, acquiesce in tlie avowed ignorance of 
the one, and employ their thoughts and discoorse with more 
advantage and saiasfactaon in tiie other.'* 

Dugald Stewart describes the aim of Kant in his "Critique 
of Pure Beason,'* to be "to lead reason to the true knowledge 
of Heelf ; to examine the titles upon which it founds the sap- 

B B 
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posed possession of its metaphysical knowledge, and by means 
of this examination, to mark the true limit beyond which it 
cannot venture to speculate without wandering into the empty 
region of pure fimcy."* 

Such a chart, of the necessity for which Locke so forcibly 
expressed his conviction, but whicli neither lie nor any one of 
those who have adopted his mode of investigation has been 
able to supply, has been furnished by the new philosophy of 
Phrenology, which has succeeded in pointing out the funda- 
mental powers of the human mind, not by mere reflection on 
consciousness, but by a method strictly inductive. 

According to this 83rstem, then,we find that we have been 
//endowed with certain propensities and sentiments on which 
/ our happiness has been made to dcjiend, for their exercise is 
/ attended with highly pleasurable sensations, the aggregate of 
I which constitutes hapfoness. These &cultie8 or feelings bear 
certain relations of love and antipathy to external things ; we 
can trace no reason from the nature of things themselves why 
one olgect should excite love or antipathy more than another; 
but such a relation has been established between ns and them 
to answer a certain purpose. Another set of faculties has been 
added to these, bearing tliat relation to tlie external world 
which shall best liable man to bring his feelings into activity^ 
direct them to theur proper ends, and thus insure that happiness 
which is the object of his being. 

We can know nothing, therefore, but that which results 
from the relation established between our intellectual Acuities, 
/ and what we intuitively believe to be an 63d»mal world. 

Each intellectual faculty has received a particular con- 
stitution, in consequence of which it is susceptible of a fonn 
of intelligence or mode of thought peculiar to itseUf ; but there 
is no reason that we can discover why it should produce one 
kind of ideas more than another, except lliat it has been so 
constituted with relation to its external cause for a particular 
purpose. 

* DUmltUoBi^ p. 189. 
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Hie inidlectital ftcnlties are of two kinds, those wliich aro 

acted upon by external causes, tlirough tlie medium of the 
senses, and the ideas belonging to which, therefore, are modified 
hy the senae ; and thoae fiusnltiea that act upon these ideaa when 
80 farnuhed hy the first dasa. They have been very properly 
divided into ideas of Simple and Relative Perception. 

All the knowledge, therefore, that we acquire of an ex- 
ternal world is of ita action through the mediam of the seoaeB 
npon only a few of the mental Realties, and which action of 
the perceptive faculties alone would be quite insuliicicnt to 
give us the idea of nature as we now conceive of it The 
world, as it appears to vs, is created in onr own minds by the 
action of the fiicnlties of Belative Perception and of Be^ctimi 
upon the comparatively few ideas furnished by the faculties of 
Simple Perception. 

Our ideas of things result firom the relation that has been 
established between the object or cause, the sense, and the three 
classes of intellectual faculties, and it has been the want of 
knowledge of this fact, and of what belongs to each of these 
departmentsi which has caused most of the differences, con- 
troversies, and obscurities of metaphysicians. One dass 
has argued for the real existence of an external world exactly 
as it appears to us ; another has maintained that the world 
only exists in part as it appears to us ; and a third thi^t it is 
solely and entirely a creatioii of the mind. 

Much has yet to be learned in this department of Psycho- 
logy, but enough is already known to show what degree of 
truth or error exists in the old systems, and itmay not be unin- 
teresting to examine briefly what light our more exact know- 
ledge throws upon the Metaphysicians. 

HoBBis tells us that the thoughts of man, singly, are a 

representation or appearance of some quality or other accident 
of a body without us wliich is commonly called an ol)Ject, Which 
object worketh on the eyes, ears, and other parts of a man's 
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body; and by diversity of workings prodaoeth divenity of 
appearance. 

The original of tlieni all is tliat which we call sense, for 
there is no conception in a man's mind which bath not at first, 
. totally or by parts, been begotten upon the organs of sensei 
The rest are derived firom that original. 

Ideas are but apparitions unto us of the motion^ agitation^ 
or alteration ichich tJie object irorketh in the brainy or q[>irit8y or 
some internal substance of the head. 

Hobbes is the precursor or founder of the School which held 
that to think is to j'eeL 

There is nothing in the above to which the Phrenologist 
can take exception. By the sense he evidently means sensa- 
tion, and we do not see that he can be charged with holding 
the dogma, " Niliil est in intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in 
sensu," for he says that there is no conception in a man's 
mind which hath not at first, totally or by parUf been begotten 
upon the organs of sense as the Phrenologist holds that 
such conceptions are formed by the faculties of Reflection and 
Belative Perception acting upon those of Simple Perception, 
which are derived directly from the sense. He is said to have 
confounded thought with feeling ; but thought ie ibding ; an 
idea is a feeling or sensation, slight or feeble in proportion to 
the relatively small size of the portion of the brain with which 
it is in connection. When the iutellectnal fiicnlties are very 
lai'ge and much used, so great is the feeling of enjoyment in 
their exercise, that it amounts almost to an intellectual passion. 
Hobbes is also said to be a materialist, but we are not aware 
that he confounded an idea with its cause or the object, and as 
we know nothing of the essence of dther, it is impossible to 
say wherein they differ. 

Locke held that ideas are derived from two sources, Sensa- 
tion and Beflection ; he might more properly have said that 
most of our ideas are derived from five sources,-— the object, 
the sense, and the three classes of mental faculties, Simple and 
Relative Perception, and Ikfiection. 
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He laid it down as a first principle, that the mind perceived 
only forms and qualities, and that our idea of matter was deri- 
ved from reflectioD) as we could not but conceive otherwise than 
that there was a sabstratam or sabject to which these qualities 
belonged. Now we perceive substance as directly through 
Individuality as we do its primary qualities of solidity, exten- 
sion, Ac ; and we perceive its primary qualities no more directly 
than we do what he calls its secondary of colour, dc. Locke 
was opposed to the doctrine of innate ideas, that is, of truths 
independent of experience, but by innate ideas in a phrenological 
sense is m^t not the mind's own ideas, but its own modes of 
thought which it impresses upon Uie objects of our experience. 

Berkeley. "Wlien Berkeley denied the existence of 
matter, he meant by * matter' that unknown substratum, the 
existence of which Locke had declared to be a necessary t^fer^ 
£nc$ from our knowledge of qualities, but the nature of which 
must always be altogether hidden from us. Philosophers had 
assumed the existence of Substance, ue. of a noumenon lying 
underneath bJI phmonma — a subBtrafcom supporting all quali- 
tiea— a Bomdhmg to which all accidents inhere. This unknown 
substance Berkeley rejects. am not for changing things 
into ideas' he says, ' but rather ideas into things ; since those 
immediaU objecU of perception^ which according to you are only 

MngBj I take to he the real diings themselves." 
Berkeley therefore, in denying the existence of matter, sided 
with common sense. He tliought, with the vulgar, that matter 
was that of which his senses informed him ; not an occult some- 
thing of which be could have no information. The table he 
saw before him certainly existed : it was hard, polished, coloured, 
of a certain figure, and cost some guineas. But there was no 
phanUm table lying undemeatli the apparent tMe — there was 
no invisiUe substance supportmg that table. What he perceived 
was a table and nothing more ; what he perceived it to be, he 
would believe it to be, and nothing more. His starting point 
was thus what the plaui dictates of his senses, and the senses of 
all men, fomished."* 

* L0W«^sBId. Hilt of P]iaoiopby,Siia«dit,pp. 468 tad 466. 
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Berkeley believed, in what we all neoessaril^ believe, in tlw 
ideas ftirnished by individuality, by which we as diredty" 
perceive substiiiice, as we do qualities by the faculties of fomi| 
size, weight, colour, &c Berkeley was right so far, but wrong 
in ihe inferences he drew from his original induction. 

IdeaIiIBM. According to Locke the only reason for in- 
ferring the existence of Matter is the necessity for some 
mfnthetia of aUribuiea. Berkeley assumed this synthesis to 
he pofely a mental one; but as Individuality perceives matter 
as directly as we perceive attributes, no such synthesis is 
required, and l)oth are wrong. " Tlie objects of knowledge 
are ideas it is true we are only conscious or have knowledge 
of ideas, but reflection on that consciousness teUs us that the 
ideas are not purely subjective, but are compounded equally 
of the object or cause, the sense, and the subject or intellect. 
We cannot resolve an idea so compounded into its elements ; 

it is God's synthesis, and man cannot undo it but it is 
only by assuming such idea to be simple or purely subjective, 
and thus confounding it with its cause — the objective with the 
subjective, the ego with the non-ego — that Idealism can exist 
Ideas are found without any immediate cause without our— 
selves, as in dreams, visions, &c, and are therefore said to be 
purely subjective, but such ideas, liowever vividly rcjxjated, 
must have been received originally from unthouL Now 
although ideas can only be known to us in this compound 
state, and although we have no power to analyse them, yet it 
is very possible to conceive that botli subjective and objective 
may exist sepai^ately. We cannot but suppose tliat the causes 
of our ideas, whatever they may be, may continue to exist 
without our perceiving them. Ideas, based upon our fnmis 
of intelligence, may cease to exist, but the world may continue 
and create an entirely diti'erent set of ideas in tlie minds of 
beings difierently constituted. Appearances nunf be tkspro* 
dueium of the mmd to which they appear, ( Idealism,) or they 
may be the pure pnnenfntiou of the things themselves (Realism); 
we have no faculties that tell us anything of the purely sub- 
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jectiTe or the purely objective, and the snppofled differences 
between Bealis^ and Idealism are vain distinctions, based 
upon pure assyfaptions. 

Hoik. <^ Locke had ahown that all our ioKowledge waa 
dependent upon experience. Berkeley had ahown that we had 
IM) experience of an external world, independent of perception ; 
nor could we have any such experience. He pronounced 
matter to be a filament Home took np the line where 
Berkeley had east it^ and flung It onoe more mto the deep sea, 
endeavouring to fathom the mysteries of being. Probing 
deeper in the direction Berkeley had taken, he found tliat not 
only waa Matter a figmenty Mind waa a figment also. If the 
occnlt anbstratnm, which men had inferred to explain material 
phenomena, could be denied, because not founded on experience; 
so also, said Ilume, must we deny the occult substratum (mind) 
which men have inferred to explain mental phenomena. AU 
that we have any experience of, ia impreaaiona and ideas. The 
anbstance of which these are said to be impressions, is occult — 
is a mere inference ; the substance in which these impressions 
are supposed to be, ia equally occnlt— ia a mere inference. 
Matter ia but a collection of impreaaiona. IGnd ia but a anc- 
eeaaion of impressions and ideas." — Bio. Hist. Philo. p. 480. 

As we have seen, we have a mental faculty whose function 
k ia to give us our idea of matter ; bnt we have none that I am 
awareof which giyeana the idea of mind aa distinct from <Uhe 
auccession of impressions and ideas." We are conscious of 
perceptions; the external cause of them we call matter, the 
internal or anbjective, we call mind; the aggregate of the ex- 
ternal we call the world, the aggregate of the internal the mind. 
The form of thought peculiar to Individuality prol)ably origi- 
nates the belief in the individuality of both, but whether in 
reaJlity it belongs to either we do not know, individoaliiy may 
no more belong to mind, composed aa it ia of aeparate ideaa 
and sensations, than to what we call the world ; or it may 
belong to each only in the same sense ; each separate simple 
idea or aenaation, and each separate simple anbstance bemg 
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alone individoaL Whatever we may be rappoaed to know 

of matter in consequence of our direct perception of it tki'ougli 
Individuality aud of its qualities through the otlier perceptive 
facnltieBy we certainly know nothing of mind, but as the aggre- 
gate of aU our ideas and sensationB; and as Hume says mind 
is but a succession of impressions and ideas." Hume held that 
there is not| in any single instance of cauae and efiect, anything 
which can suggest the idea of power or necessaxy oonnectton* 
Our belief in power he ascribes to habit Now precisely as 
Individuality gives the idea of substance does Causality give 
the idea of power. Eventuality takes cognizance of the suc- 
cession of phenomena— of mere antecedence and sequence; but 
consequence, or our perception of power in every causation} is 
derived from Causality. Our faculties thus tell us of substance 
and of power ; whether they tell us truly or not we cannot say, 
but we necessarily believe them. We have treated of this 
belief and of power more at large farther on. 

Kant. Knowledge derived from objects or causes without 
us we call knowledge derived from experience. Kant affirmed 
that besides this experience we had innate ideas not derived 
' from wiihout, which wm necessarily true, because we could 
not conceive them otherwise. These ideas he held to be supe- 
rior to those derived from experience because they were un- 
usual and necessary, while those derived from experience were 
contingent; but as he believed the realities of things to trans- 
cend or to be above the range of our faculties, his philosophy 
was called Transcendental. 

We conceive that he has not succeeded in proving that we 
have any ideas not derived from the sources we have already 
indicated, or if he has he certainly has failed to show that such 
<^ intentions*' are absolutely or even necessarily more true than 
the truths derived from experience. 

Time, Space, and CSausality, Kant holds to be innate ideas^ 
and to have no objective reaHty: we have already shown 
whence such ideas are derived. The celebrated categories are 
Kant*8 mode of arriving by Beflection on consdonsness at the 
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list of Intellectual Faculties or modes of thought which Ghdl 
arrived at hj obflervadoiii and ihej oorreapond to his faculties 
of Simple and Belative Perception and Beasoning Powers. 

Kant's distinction between the Understanding or Judgment, 
and Beason, we have seen that phrenology coniirms. Each 
fiusoUj jndges of its own objects, as form of form, coloor of 
odoar, and in tins sense animals bare judgment, wbich is 

Bometimes mistaken for reason : but reason is a higher power 
and generalizes snob judgments, and traces the laws of cause 
and effect 

<<God, the Sod, and ihe World, Eantbolds to be the tiiiee 

ideas of Reason, the laws of its operation, the pure forms of 
its existence. They are to it what space and time are to Sen- 
sibility, and what the categories are to Understanding." These 
ideas are considered to be wholly independent of experience, 
and we have still to show that this is an error, and to trace ' 
their derivation to the source of all our other ideas — experience. 
Kant also holds that all belief, that is, all fundamental belief on 
which all reasoning is necessarily founded is instinctive or 
intuitive. In this he was quite right, as we shall hereafter make 
evident Tlie system of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel are open 
to similar criticisms, but as substantially such criticisms would 
be a mere rq>etition of what we have already laid down, it is 
needless to go into them. 

The great question at issue was, and still is, — Have we, or 
liave we not any ideas which are absolutely, objectively true? 
It is generally supposed and affirmed that nothing is known 
to us as it is," tliat is, per sBy but only as it appears to us, or as 
it affects us; — but if we cannot know naumenaf only phe- 
nomena — ^if we do not know what things really are in them- 
selves, is it not equally unphiloeopbical to deny, as to affirm, any- 
thing with respect to them? Whether, therefore our faculties 
give us real knowledge and things are iu reality what they seem 
to ns ; whether their intimations are absolutely as well as rela- 
tively true as far as they go, and appear the same to all intelli- 
gences, and the same to creature as Creator, is what we really 
c c 
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fbmish ns with all saeh knowledge as can be useful to us, we 
can afford to remain sceptical as to their correctness or power 
in departments in which they could be of no nae. Fleasore 
and Pain are to yolnntary motion what attraction and repnlsion 
are to inorganic matter, and the Science of Morality is to the 
analysis of Pleasure and Pain what the Science of Chemistiy 
18 to the different sabetanoee that compose this globe. 
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BELIEF. 

All belief, it it eTidQIl^ muai be eilher direct or indirect 
It is direct when a proposition, witfaont regard to any former 

proposition expressed or understood, is admitted as soon as it 
is expressed in words, or as soon as it rises silently in the mind. 
Such are all the order of troths which haye been denominated^ 
on ibis accomit, first troths. The belief is indirect when the 
force of the proposition, to which assent is given, is admitted 
only in consequence of the previous admission of some former 
propoeitian with which it is felt to be intimately connected, and 
the statement in words, or the internal development of these 
relative propositions in the order in which their relation to the 
primary proposition is felt, is all that constitutes reasoning. 
The indirect belief which attends the resnlt of reasoning, even 
in the proudest demonstration, is thos only another form of 
some first truth which was believed directly and independently 
of reasoning ; and, without this primary and intuitive assent, 
the demonstration itself in all its beautifiil precision and rega- 
larity would be as powerless and fotile as the most incoherent 
verbal wrangling." 

Without some principles of immediate belief, then, it is 
msDifest, that we conld have no belief whatever; ftr we believe 
.one proposition, becaose we discover its rekHon to some other 
proposition, which is itself, perhaps, related, in Hke manner, to 
some other proposition formerly admitted, bat which, canned 
back as fiur as it may, ihrongh tiie longest series of ratiocination, 
mnst ultimately come to some primary proposition, which we 
admit from the evidence contained in itself, or, to speak more 
accantely, which we believe from the mere impossibility of 
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disbelieving it AH reasoning, then, ihe most sceptical, be it 
remarked, as well as the most dogmatical, must proceed 
on some principles which are taken for granted, not because 
we infer them by logical dednction, for this very inference 
must then itself be founded on some other principle, assumed 
without proof, bnt because the admission of these first principles 
is a necessary part of our intellectnal constitution/'* 

That belirfia faith is aomething more than a mere intel- 
lectual perception there can be little donbt, and I have pre- 
viously endeavoured to point out tlie particular part of the 
mental constitution to wliich it belongs. It must be regarded 
not as a mere perception, but as a sentiuMUt dependent for its 
direction, Uke conscientiousness or benevolence, upon iSbe 
intellectual faculties. Like the other feelings, it is a blind in- 
stinct, and as conscientiousness, or the disposition to do nghty 
cannot of itself dictate what is right, so the instinctive tendency 
to bdieve, equally requires the guiding and restraining hand 
of reason. Faith, Hope, and Charity, are virtues only when 
properly directed, the first to truth, tlie second to reasouable 
expectation, and the third to the real interests of mankind. ^ 

But what are these firsi truths which Dr. Brown says ate 
believed directly and independently of reason, and from which 
all other belief results. We find little difi'erence in opiniotr 
between mathematicians, and it is because they first agree upon 
the grounds of reasoning ; they lay down certain principles <br 
axioms founded upon their own definitions, and tliese stan\d 
with them in tlie place of Jirtt truths. For instance, A poinn. 
Is that which hath no parts, or which hath no magnitnde.*' 
A line is length without breadth.'*t "Let it be granted," 
says the mathematician, " that a straight line may be drawn from 
any one point to any other point,** that is, from that which has 

* Brown's Phil, of th« Human Mind, Lecture 18, p. 78. 
+ ElemeDta of Euclid. 
The whole ie greftUr than a part : how tzceedioglj true I Nature al^ora 
ftvaottumt HovsMetdingljfUMaiidMlfUBiilmisr Again, "Nothing can 
MUml wtaMw il is: with all mj bMrt; bot wWra li it f " ~ fitftor 
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no ptrts and no magnitndey to thai which has no parts and no 

magnitade ; now we may readily grant this when it has been 

discovered where that is. I'roceeding in this way, any kind of 
propositions may be proved. And yet, as Dr. Brown shows, 
it is the only way in which we can reason at alL From the 
want of such amdittod grounds of leasoning m mental sdenoe^ 

nicta[)}iysicians have, invariably, arrived at diti'erent con- 
clusions. 

The Phrenologists have discovered the oonnezion between 
the primitiye faculties of the mind and certain parts of the 

brain, and by constantly repeated observations, have pointed 
out the relation between external objects and certain organs, 
and betweoi other organs and these, so that the exact mode of 
manifestation of most of the fundamental powers of the mind 
is now known. The indications tliat such facuUies give us, the 
modes of thought or intelligence peculiar to each, whether real 
or ideal, must be received as first truths, upon which all 
reasoning is founded. 

Belief attends the action of each faculty, and cannot be 
separated £com it The most sceptical, if they express doubt 
in words, express belief in practice. 

Thus, an object is presented to the senses, a tree, for 
example ; we are impressed with ideas of its form, size, colour, 
and impenetrability, or power of resistance, and we believe it 
to possess all these qualities; and Individuality gives them 
unity and substance ; so that we believe not in a separate form, 
size, colour, &c., but in an individual tree to which all these 
qualities are attached. The idea of substance, including that 
of extension and relative position, gives us the idea of space, 
and we believe that space exists, although our reasoning 
faculties tell us that that to which wc have given the name is 
only an idea, a sensation, a kind of feeling. 

Again, Eventuality notices the circulation of the sap in the 
tree, the budding forth of tbe leaves, &e ripening of the firuit, 
and so on, and time gives the idea of succession in such phe- 
nomena ; and we believe in botli action and time. Causality 
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notkes the connezion of ihe sap with the root, and of the root 
with the earth, and we believe that there is a real dependence 

and connexion, one upon the other — a real power in the earth 
to sustain the tree. If we possessed only the knowing faculties^ 
we should perceive the earth and the tree and believe in them 
as existences, but Causality gives the idea of something more, 
of the relation that they bear to one another, and we believe 
that the tree could not exist without the earthy or^ at least| that 
the earth causes the growth of the tree. 

Comparison observes the situation necessary for the growth 
of the tree ; tliat if the tree be placed in the earth, without the 
root, it will not grow ; and takes note of all other conditions 
necessaiy to the continuance of ita being, so as to be able to 
apply such knowledge to other situations ; and we believe that 
the ditlereuces and resemblances^ of which Comparison gives 
us the ideas, exist 

Causality also traces the connexion between these ideas and 
the brain, between the brain and the external sense, and 
between the sense and something acting upon it, and we cannot 
but beliero that a real connexion exists between these sequences, 
one producing another ; hence we believe in the actual exist- 
ence of a something external, which something we call a tree. 
The idea of a tree, its properties and relations, are associated 
together in one idea in the mind, so that we are never conscious 
of it without the belief that it has a cause, that cause being the 
last link that we trace in the chain of sequences, and regarded 
consequently as an external existence. 

Our reason is sufficient to show us that the greater part of 

those things in which we believe, are the produce of our own 
minds only : thus, number, space, time, action, motion, rela- 
tion, the ideas of which are not formed hy the senses, may be 
no more the real properties of substances than the names by 
wliich we designate them, wliich names themselves are sup- 
posed by the ignorant to be as much inherent parts of the 
substance named, as we are apt to suppose its relations to be. 
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So we believe in substance as peroei?ed by Individaality, 
and in power as perceived hj canaalitjr. With respect to the 
latter, seeing that one event always follows another, we 
regard the latter as the cause of the former. As, also, we find 
nothing existing by itself^ but everything in the relation of 
antecedent and conseqnenty we become impressed with the 
belief that this relation is a nocosDaiy one, and invariably look 
for an antecedent or cause. 

Dr. Brown says, <^ We see in nature one event followed bj 
anotiier. . The fidl of a spark on ganpowder, for example, fol- 
lowed by the deflagration of the gunpowder, and by a peculiar 
tendency of our constitution y which we must take for granted, 
whatever be our theory of power, we believe, that, as long as 
all the drcnmstanoes continue the same, the sequence of events 
will conttnoe the same ; that the deflagration of gunpowder, 
for example, will be the invariable consetjuciice of the fall of a 
spark on it, in other words, we believe the gunpowder to 
be susceptible of deflagration on the application of a spark, 
and a spaik to have the power of deflagrating gunpowder." 

Power is significant not of anythin^r different from the 
invariable antecedent itself, but of the mere invariableness of 
the order of its appearance in reference to some invariable con- 
sequent ; the invariable antecedent being denominated a cause, 
the invariable consequent an effect. To say that water has the 
power of dissolving salt, and to say that salt will always melt 
when water is poured upon it, is to say precisely the same 
thing ; there is nothing in one proposition which is not ezacUy, 
and to the same extent, enumerated in the other. 

"To know the powers of nature, is, then, nothing more 
dian to know what antecedents are and will be invariably 
followed by what consequents ; for this invariableness, and not 
any distinct existence, is all that the shorter term, power, in 
in any case expresses."* 

It is true that this is all that we know of the powers of 
natnre,,but it is not all that we believe, for from the action of 

* PhiloMpby o< tb» Hoidmi Mind, Lecture S. 

D D 
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the primitive power of the mind| causality, an idea of foorce or 
power is derived, and we bdieve, and must believe, as implicitly 

in its existence as in the reality of anythinof the idea of which 
we receive throiif];li the senses. Thus, IMr. Combe says, " If 
a cannon be fired, and the shot knock down a wall, Indi- 
viduality and some other perceptive faculties observe only the 
existence of the powder. Eventuahty perceives the fire appHed 
to it, the explosion, the £Eiil of the building, as events following 
in succession ; but it forms no idea of power in the gunpowder, 
when ignited, to produce the effect When Causality, on the 
other hand, is joined witli Eventuah'ty in contemplating these 
phenomena, the impression of power or efficimcy in the explod- 
ing gunpowder, to produce the effect, arises spontaneously in 
the nund, and CSausality produces an intuitive belief in the 
existence of this efficiency, just because it is constituted to do 
so. 

It is true Causality gives the impression of power or 
efficiency, but without another mental fiusulty no belief would 

attend it Wonder, as we have endeavoured to show before, 
creates belief, as it invests all our ideas with a feeling of reality. 
It does more ; it gives to this idea of power a personality ; it 
dresses it in all the clothing that the other faculties furnish ; 

adds to it unity, infinity, ascribes to it the tendency or design 
of all causation, and transforms it into a God, infinite in power 
and goodness. 

Thus DntxoT Beldef, tiiat is— ^< where a proposition, with- 
out regard to any former proposition expressed or understood, 

is admitted as soon as it is expressed in words, or as soon as it 
rises silently into the mind/' is founded and must attend upon 
the action of each of the primitive intellectual £u:ulties ; the in- 
dications that they give of the existence and relations of the 
external world, being the First Truths upon whieh all reasoning 
must be based. 

Belief in Testimony is merely belief in ideas fomished by 

Causality, that is, the action of the primitive fisculty of Ckus- 
tdity gives us a perception of a relation ^Aibtiug in a train of 
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seqnences, and oat belief is in proportion, 9B ihat relation seems 
tnstained and nnbroken. ^'For wbat is Testimony? It is 

itself an event. When we believe anything, then, in conse- 
qtience of testimony, we only believe one event in consequence 
of another. But this is the general account of onr belief in 
events. It is the union of the ideas of an antecedent and a 
consequent by a stronf^ association."* 

iielief in l^ropositions, or indirect belief, is founded upon a 
peicqition of relation between sndi propositions, and the know- 
ledge previously furnished by the primittve ftcnities of tiie 
mind upon which direct belief depends. Such is the belief iu 
God^t * 

• HillfTol. l,p. 290. 

t Mr. Htrbort Spwetr, wilting on fli« Uoivml Pottnlato and ito CoroUariti^ 
appaan to agree aiaintywith Dr. Thoona Brown. He mjn, ** We have aaan 

ftrat, that the existence of belief ia* In so far as oar reasoDiag IkooltiaB are eon' 
oamed, the fuDdamental fact ; next, tliaft beliefs that invariablj exiat are those 
which, both logically and of neceasitj, we roust adopt; farther, that those are in- 
variably existent beliefs, of which we cannot conceive the negations ; and, 
lastly, that whether belief having this warrant be infallible or not, it must 
equally happen that the fewer times we assume the validity of such warrant 
in reaching any conclusion, the more certain must that cuuclusiun be. These 
poaitioDS being granted ; it inevitably resulta, as we have found, that the cur- 
nol beliaf in (AjJeelB aa eztomal independent entities, has a higher goaranlee 
abuk any other belief whatarer— that onr eogaUion of eziatenoe oonaidered aa 
nonmenal, haa a oertainty whieh no oognition of eziatenoe eontldered aa 
phenomena], ean ever appraaoh ; or, in other worda— that^ jndged logioally aa 
well aa instinctively, Realism is the only raiiunal creed ; and that aO adveraa 
creeds are self-destructive." — Priaciples of Psychology, p. 59. We agree with 
Mr. Spencer " that beliefs that invariably exist are those which, both logicaUj 
and of necessity, we must adopt, but that these beliefs are tested, as he sup- 
poses, by our "inability to conceive their negations," we do not think is borne 
out by facts. Belief, as we have seen, attends the action of each primitive 
faculty, and cannot be separated from it ; and we liave seen also that we may 
h«ve a speonkiive nnbeUef in ihm aelion of onr laouliies, that is *' conceive 
their nagattona," hot oannol have a pnetioal one. Thua althoni^ we practically 
heUevo in the ennaoionaneaa or form off thoui^t anpplied by eaoh fiMuUy. 
lefleetlon on eonadonaneaa, or onr reasoning powen» are quite eapabl« of 
oiainioing both the canae and grounds of our belief, and thtj ahow na that it ia 
a blind instinct, and that the belief in Realism is only more probable tlian tho 
belief ia Idealism ; — for notwithatanding nil that we may believe, we reallj 
Jenmo only how we are affected by things without ourselves. That we can con- 
eeive the negation of all our fundamental belielii ia evidenced by the denial ol 
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TsxjTBu — ^IVaUi'to many is merely iiie xebord of his feeUngs 
and impressions. But what is the proof that this is tme? 

There is no proof : we must take it for granted : we intuitively 
believe it, and we canuot for any practical j)urpo.sc, believe other- 
wise. The present condition of self is all of which we can 
speak with absolute certainty. The existence of an external 
world, with its properties, connexions and dei>endencies : with 
everything relating to past^ present, or future; and conse^ 
qnenily our own identity^ must all be teken for granted ; the 
fonly evidence of their truth being thai we feel with relerenoe 
to them as we say that we do. 



the very existence of matter, space, time, &c., a sensation or idea is certainly 
the negation of all these, and we may conceive that beings may be so consti- 
tuted as to receive the very opposite impressions from the same external 
causes that affect us. We necessarily believe in the *' intuitions of sense/' 
but roMon is quite eompetent to inqoire into tli« o»qim of thit belief and thoi 
oftny *'tlie order of iMjtiife*'^tlie eequeooe of wrnkkt, whidi it all wo know, 
■frenl tiaiii bejond or to admoo of our inioitioiii. Tho " oogniliMM of 
etctemal raalitiia, immediately reached through the mmm," hm thut not a 
higher validity than any oognitions immediately reaehod by reasoning Mr. 
Spencer says, ** Though the Universal Postulate endorses our belief in an outer 
world and in personal existence— in Matter, Force, Space, Time, Change, 
Motion, Extenfion, F rrn, and the so called primitive attributes of things-- it 
does not iudorso cur beliefs in colour, scent, sound, and the attribufes clawed 
na secondary — for nvhile our beliefs in the first are of the kind whose negations 
are inconceivable, we can, after a little analysis, very readily conceive the 
aegation of our Idoaa te the tail." hk oar ipedial analysis of the fiunilUee, we 
have already shown that we can make no diatinolion between what havo been 
oalled primary and aeooodaiy attrlbntea, that tho oridonoa for one rosta upon 
pcooiaaly fho lania oridenco aa the other, and that we really know nothing 
with reapeet to either one or tho other of what la "iohetoDt in thioga," bnt 
as effects produced by things upon m, that is, upon our primitive mental 
faculties : Colour being as directly derived from a primitive facnilty as Form, 
and it being quit« as posiible to conceive the nesjation of one as tlie other. 
** Whilst it may ever nMiiaiu impossible for us to think i>f tlieui (exterual attri- 
butes aa we believe in them) as otherwise," yet they may be other wiae. Mr. 
Spencer regards this as the last refuge of Scepticism, and says, " this position 
we shall find to t»a ai logically inadmiiaibla aa it is praotieally onthiokable." 
** A liigher knowledge^" I think, onablaa oa to aaa that this ia neither one nor 
the other, for it ahowa na that the reaaoa why we oannot poeaibly Ikuik of 
^m aa otherwiaa ii owing to the peculiar oonalitotlon of onr mantid faeultioa 
-^nr forms of thought, the alteration of any one of which might enablo na 
to think of things differently ; and that although it is pi'obabU that thinga mr$ 
What wo beUara them to be^ it ia quite pntUUc they auj bo othorwiae. 
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The evidence of Troth will, therefore, be difierant to eveiy 
mdividnal mind ; neither can that which is troth to one mind 

be strictly said to be truth to any otliur ; as no two minds are 
exactly organized alikej and no two minds are ever, there foref 
affected exactly in the aame way. We have seen that our ideas 
depend equally upon the object or cause, the sense, and the 
siihject or intellectual faculty ; and althounrh the object and 
sense may be the same, yet the intellectual faculties difiering, 
as they do more or less in all men, the perception of the object 
di£fera. We may readily conceive of an intelligence, with 
fiicnlties so differently constituted from onr own, that all which 
we call truth should to it appear falsehood. Matter might 
appear to such a mind to have different properties, different 
rdations, different dependencies.* In minds constituted in 
other respects like our own, the addition of a single iaculty 
might be sufficient to alter the whole appearance of nature. It 
is unphilosophical, therefore, to suppose that the causes of ideas 
in ns are necessarily what they appear to be ; all that we can 
afRnn respecting them is that they afieet us in a certain manner; 
and the description of the mode in wliicli we are affected is that 
which constitutes truth to U8."t 

• ** To beings capable of perceiving and di8ting«\i9hiiig Ihe (liflT^rent parti- 
cles that form by their agjjregation those small mas-^es, which nfter the 
sniDUteHt mechanical diviBiou of which we are capable, appear atomB to ub, the 
pide whicb we feel, in oar chemical analysis, must seem as ludicrous, as to as 
would ntem the pridt of th« blind, if cue, who bad novw enjoyed Iho oppor- 
iQDitj of boholdioc flw lan, wore to boeat ol having dieooTored, faj • mice 
tu^^aritom of iki dktmghg temptroHut tf hwUm, Uiei, dming eertain honra of 
<ho dej tlMffo poaead over our earth eome great aouree of heat The additioo 
ef one now aense to us, who have already the ineetimabk advaatagee which 
vidon aflbrda, onigbt probably, in a few hours commnikieate more ioatruction, 
with respect to matter, than all which is erar to repay and consummate the 
phvuical labours of mankind ; giving, perhaps, to a single glancf, those slow 
revelations of nature which, one by one, at intervals of many centuries*, are to 
immortalize the future sages of our race." — Brown's Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, Lecture 5. 

f "In all German systems since the time of Kant, it is the fundamentai 

prlnellUe to deny the existence of Matter: rather, we fchoiiM «iy, to beliHve 
it in a radically different sense from that in which the Scotch Phil osopher 
Strives to demoaetrate it, and the fingltah Unphiloeopher believes it without 
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The " first truths" or fundamental prlncii)les upon which 
all reasoning is based being ditFcivnt in all men, our surprise 
need not be excited when we find that the line of argument 
that appears irresistible to one, utterly faik to convince another ; 

and that two incli\ itluals seldom arrive exactly at the same con- 
clusions. ThoS) one sees only coincidence wliere another traces 

demonetration. To .iny of mir readers who bna dipped never so slightly into 
metaphysical reading', iliif Idealiain will be no inconceivable thing. Indeed it 
is Riiigiil.ir how widely diffused and under what different anpect.-i we meet with 
it among the most dissimilar classes of maukicd. Our Bishop Berkelaj tMHIS 
to have adopted it from religious indooomeiita : Ffttbw Botoovioh Wftt led lo 
% Tery cognate rMult, ia hfa TUoria PAtloMpftte NedttraUt, from mordy 
matlieiDiiUcal eonaidmtioos. Of the aaoient Pyrrho or the modem Hume we 
do not epeak : but in the oppoeite end of the Berth, m Sir W. Jones informs 
USy a eimilar theory, of immemorial age, prevails among the theologians of 
Hindoetaa. Nay, Professor Stewart has declared hie opinion, that whoever at 
■ome tim t of his life has not entertained this theory, may reckon that he has yet 
ehown no inl. nt for met<iphy«ical research. Neither is it any argument 
against the Idealist to say that, fince he denies the ahaolute existence of Matter, 
he ought iu conscience likewise to deny its relative existence ; and piuoge over 
precipices and run himself through with 8Worda» by way of recreation, tinoe 
these, like all other material things, are only pbantaemeand ipeotra, and there- 
fore of no ooniequenoe. If a man, oorporedlj taken, fa but a ph e nt a wn and 
■pookrum himielf, all this will olthnatelj amount to maeh the Mune ae it did 
before. Yet herein liea Dr. Beid'e grand triomph over the Skeptics, which ie 
u good ee do triumph whatever. For as to the argument jrliicb he and hie 
foUowere insist on, under all possible variety of figures, it amounts only to 
ihie very plain consideration, that 'men natui-ally, and without reasonini?, 
believe in the existence of Mutter and seems, philosophie^illy Bi)eaking, not to 
have any value; nay, the introduction of it into philosophy may bo con- 
sidered as an act of suicide on the part of that science, the life and bubineM uf 
which, that of ' interpreting appearances,' ie herebf at an end. Cnriooa It fi, 
moreover, to obeerve how tlieee oommon-eeoie Pliilosophere, men who brag 
chiefly of their irrefhigaUe logic, and keep watch and ward, ae if thia were 
thiir epecial tnde^ agaioet ' Myetlcitm' and * Vialonasy Theoriee,' are themeelTea 
obliged to baae their whole oyatem on Mysticism, and a Theory, on Faith, in 
diort, and lliat of a Tory comprehensive kind ; the Faith, namely, either that 
maD*ft Benaee are themeelTes Divine, or that they ailord not only an honest, 
but a literal representation of tho workings of some Divinity. So true is it 
that for these men also, all knowledge of the visible rents on belief of the 
invisible, and derives its first meaning and certainty therefrom ! 

" The Idealist again boasts that his philosophy is Transcendental, that is, 
•ascending beifond the senses;' which, he aiaert% off Philoeophy, properly so 
called, by its nature is, and muit be : and In tUe waj he ia led to vaiiona un- 
expected conctuaiona. To a Traneeendental'at, Ifatter haa an eziatenoe but 
only OS a Fhonomenon ; were we not there, neither would it be there ; it ia a 
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causation^ and is enabled to employ the same causes to pro* 
dace ihe same efiects in different circumstances. And yet is 
it not the commonly received opinion that all men natnrally are 

equally capable of jiulging; and are not men fm|iicntly the 
most dogmatical on those subjects that they are the least capa- 
ble of understanding, and the most ea|;er to refute those argu- 
ments the force of which nature has ^ven them no faculties to 
appreciate? This may be accounted for by the fact that each 
person instinctively believes that which he himself pereeives, 
whether his perceptions be correct or not ; and the greater part 
of such belief is formed at a period during which our percep- 

mere Relation, or rather the result of a Relation between our living Soula and 
the great First Cause ; and depends for its apparent qualities on our Ixxlilv and 
mental orgADS j having itsolf no inlrintic cjualities, Vieinp, in the coninicii sense 
of thst word. Nothing. Tho tree i« green and hard, not of its own natural 
TiitiM, but flhnplj bocaooo my eye and my haod mo fuhioood to h to diaoero 
•iioh and raoh appeanncaa ondor anoli and aaoh oonditioiiti Kaj, aa an 
Idooliik mighi mj, otoii on tlio moot popolar grounda, ntmt it doI bo ao f 
Bring a sebttent holDg, with eyes a little different, with Sogon tan timat 
harder than mine ; and to him that Thing which I call Tree ahall boyeUow 
and soft, as truly as to me it is green and hard. From his nervous-structure 
in all points the reverse of min-, and this same tree shall not be cnmbustible» 
or beat producing, but dissolnlile and cop-producing, not high and convex 
but deep and concave; ahall simply liuve all properties exactly the reverse of 
those I attribute to it. ' There is, io fact,' says Fichte, ' no Tree there, but 
oally a mtailbetation of Powwr from lomothing that ia «o< /.' The same is true 
of material Katora at laige^ of tho wbolo viriblo aoiTorao, with all ita moTe- 
moDte, iSgwoi, aooidmila and qualitioe ; all are im pr eie l ona produced oo am hj 
■omotbhig ii§irmu frpm mm. This, wo enppoee^ may be the foaodatlon of what 
Fichte means by hit far-famed Ich and Nxchi-Ich { I and Not I ;) worda, which 
taking lodging, ( to nae the Hudibraatic phrase) in certain ' beads that wore to 
be let unfurnished,' occasioned a hollow echo, as of Laughter from the empty 
apartments; though the worda are, in themselvAS, quite harmless, and mHy 
represent the basis of a metaphysical Philosophy as fitly aa any other words. 
But farther, and what is still stranger than such Idealism, according to theee 
Kauteau systems, the organs of the mind too, what is called the Understsuding, 
an of ft no leat arbitrary, and, aa itwere» aoddentalcharaoter than those of the 
Body. Tiaae and Spaee UMmtelvea are not eztemal but internal ontitiea : 
thay bftTO no oniwardeziatenoab there ia no time and no apaoe of the miad ; 
thay an mere /mum of man'a apiiitaal being* law nnder which hie thinkiiif 
nature ia conatituted to act. This seema the hardeet oonclaaion of all; bat 
it is an important one with Kant ; and is not given forth aa a dogma, hot oare* 
fully deduced in his CrUik der JUinen Vemunft with great preoisioi^ and the 
atriotaat form of axgumant." — Garlyle'a Miaeellamaa, toL 2, p. 106. 
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tioos are likely to be inoorrect from their incompleteness. 

Belief also being instinctive, is as readily extended to the ideal 
as to the real, to fancied relations of cause and effect as to true 
ones. ThuBf when the judgment is not sufficiently strong to 
examine oonrecUy the grounds upon which belief is founded, 
prejudice will come to its aid and cause a man to maintain his 
point in spite of reason, and even contrary to it But since all 
men think and feel and believe differently, what is to be the 
test of truth? We can have no other than experience. The 
record of the mode in which the majority of men are affected 
by tlie external world must be considered truth with respect to 
it That which appears blue to the majority, must be said to 
be blue, although to some few who possess a peculiar develop- 
ment of the &culty that perceives colour, it may appear to be 
green or j)ink. 

With regard to the truth of those propositions upon which 
experience does not directly bear, — ^the existence of a Dei^, 
for example, — the only test can be the relation of such pi o* 
positions to those of which experience docs inform us. And 
here it is that mankind fall into controversy and error; for 
while all agree with respect to those truths of which direct 
experience affords everyday proof, the evidence for those truths 
which require to l)e searched out by the reasoning powers, must 
appear valid or otherwise, as those reasoning powers are more 
or less efficient; so that what seems indubitably true to one 
may be considered improbable or even absurd by another who 
is more capable of sifting evidence. To all thus acquainted 
with the diversified powers of the mind, dogmatism is not only 
wrong, but exceedingly absurd. All that the philosopher can 
do is to say what he sees, and invite other people to look 
and see if they can see it also. 

That which Mr. Combe relates of a few individuals, will be 
found to apply to all mankind, viz., That there is a tendency 
to bdieve without emmimatim ; and that an effort of philosophy 
is necessary to resist belief, instead of evidence being requisite 
to produce it*' The natural tendency of all minds is. to credu- 
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lity and not to seepticisui| aud it is necessary that it should be 
00, for faith removes mountains.''* Ignorance beUeres, bufc 
philosophy doabts and ezamiues. Of that which constitotM 
ihe belief of the great mass of mankind, one half at least may 
be rihown to be erroneous. They believe in things and beings 
for the existence of whicli there is not the slightest evidence^ 
and their minds are filled with imaginary lelaiioos of cause 
and effisct, which the experience of a life is insufficient to dis- 
prove or correct* 

To searchers after trath, then^ it is absolately necessary that 
nothing be admitted which is not eitlier a first truth, or founded 

upon a first truth. A single proposition believed without 
sufficient evidence, is danircrnus to all truth ; it becomes with 
US a first truth, upon which we huild all kinds of erroneons 
conclusions. If we attempt to go beyond that to which our 
£icu1ties are limited, if we attempt to reason independently of 
those fii'st truths which it is the province of each faculty to 
furnishi we immediately ML into absurdities and contndic- 
tuma. 

For instance, the term infinite,** used so much by theo- 
logians, is usually employed to designate that which is unlimited, 
boundless, to which nothing can he added or taken away. But 
this definition consists of words withont meaning, fi>r onr 

♦ In contemplating the churacter of the eminout pen?on3 who appearad 
about thid era, nothing in more interchtiug auJ instructive ilt&n to remark the 
astoniahiug combiuatioo, in tUa same minda, of the hight;«t intellectual euduw- 
ment, with tli« moat deplorabla ftberraiiona of the uoderBtaadiug ; aud cv*)u, 
So DumbtrkM ipitnoM^ with th« most childish ■apMnlltioM of th« iiiiiltl« 
tudiu Of this appwf nt inoounstMioj, Bodfarat doaf not fufaiili • lolitavj 
•iMipla. The Mint noMrk maj bo oxtoodod in * groattr or low digrM^ 
to moot of Iho other celebntod names hitherto mentionod. Mohaothoo* 
M appcaro from hUi letters, was ao interpreter of dreams, and a caater 
of nativities ; and Luther seems to have seriously believed that he bad 
himself frequently seen the arch ciKiny face to face, and held argum» uts with 
him on puiata of theology. Nor was the study of the floveri Hcieuces, on all 
occasions, an efT^ctual remedy agaiuat such illuttiona of the imagination. The 
gagacioiu Keplor was an aairolugur and a ▼bionary ; ftad hb friond l^olio 
Braho, tho Prince of Aittwwmeti, kept an idiot in lib aorriof, to wlioie pro- 
phoebs ho Hslonod as rtvoUtiont from aboro.*'— Stowart's Dbssirtatbaib 
Eneyo. Brit, p. 29. 
E B 
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fiMsolties give na no knowledge of thai which is boondleee; and 
in reasoning upon it w^ neceesarily plunge into obscnrify. 
Thus, concerning " infinite " space, if this planetar}^ system 
were to be deducted from tlie miiverse, we cannot suppose that 
the universe wonld be less infinite than it was belbre; therafore^ 
a part is as great as the whole. 

So of Infinite Dnration or Immortalily, as applied to beings 
who have begun to be : in conse(j[uence of this beginning of 
existence they can never be said to live for more than half an 
JSUmU^f : therefore that which is infinite is capable of being 
hidved. 

Again, the doctrine of Infinite DivisibiHty implies the same 
absurdity and contradiction. " Everything," as Hume aayS| 
« capable of being infinitely divided contains an infinite num- 
ber of parts ; otherwise the division would be stepped short by 

the indivisible parts, which we should immediately arrive at. 
Finite extension must^ in this case, suppose an infinite number 
of parts."* 

* UpoD this Terbal quibble, or rather misuse of words, is bftsed tho 
celebrated Achilles puzsle, ab given in " Mill's Logic/' (2Dd vol., p. 453.) It is 
said let Achilles ruu ten times as fast as a tortoise, yet, if the tortoise has the 
start, Achilles will never overtake him ; for, suppose them to bo flrat sepa- 
rated by an interval of a thousand feet; when Achilles has run these 
IhoiMiBd 0Ml til* toftoift will have nm m hwndrtd, nd wkan AoUUm has 
ran thoM hnndrtd, th* torloiia wQl hsve run on tao, and ao on for avor : 
thanfon AoUUai may ton on for erar withonk ofarlaking Iha torloiaa. 
Ifow. aigfi mn, Iha " for ever " in the eonduaion maana, for any laoglh of 
time that can be an^oaad ; but in tiio jpvmiees for ever" doei not moui 
any length of time, — it means any number of aubdivUiom of time. It meaoa 
that we may divide a thousand feet by ten, and that quotient agnin by ten, 
and so on as often is wo pleo-se; that there never need be an end to tht- sub- 
divisions of the distaace, nor, consequently, to those of the time io which 
it is parformed. But an onlimited number of aubdivisioDs may be m.-vde of 
tiial nhiA ia iMf Hmlkd. Tho argument provaa no other inanity uf dura- 
tion Uian may ba ambraoad witiibi flva minnlaa. Aa long m tha fifo mhiatea 
an not ozptrad, what Nmalna of them may be divided Igr ten* and again by 
Ian, aa often ai you like^ wUoh ia perfrntty eompatiUe wltii ttiece beiog on^ 
five minntee altogether. It proves, in short, that to pam through thia ftnlte 
epace requires a r»m« is infinitely divinble, but not an UsfiniU timt ; the 
confounding of whioh diatinofcion Hobbea bad alieady eeen to be the giat of 
tha falhu^. 
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Upon 8peculati\'c points like these, theory upon theory has 
been ibrmedy imd mankind have been- engaged in perpetual 
ooniroyersyy and will be ao to tibe end of time, nnleaay by a 
doae analysis of the powers of the mind, showing the relation 

that has been established between us and the external world, 
the boundary of our possible knowledge be determined. With 
the help of an analyria like thisy which will acquaint us with 
each inAeUectoal fi^ulty and its function, we shall be in no 
danger of wasting our powers in the vain attempt to overstep 
this boundary : we shaU possess a standard by which first truths 
mi^ be determined-^the want of which has led to the unwise 
ezlenaion of them by one party, and the equally unwise limi- 
tation of them by others, producing thereby endless errors and 
uncertainty respecting that science which of all others ought 
to be the mostoertain, as in it are involved the higheet intereata 
of mankind 

Bklut in Deitt. — ^Ihe belief in supreme power we find 
nearly univenal in all countries yet known to ua; and liiai 
power has been ^* in every dime adored'' aa far back as written 

records extend. In the first ages of the world the powers of 
nature were deified and worshipped under every variety of 
fontty with aittributea bonowed always from man's own natoTOi 
fashioned according to the laws of Ids own intelligence and the 
degree of civilization tlien prevailing. Every cause that was 
liiddeui every antecedence not evident to the senses, a spiritual 
Being was created to supply ; theearth was peopled with fiuiies 
and genii, and there were gods of the winds, of the sea, and 
of the air. As man increased in intelligence, his gods dimin- 
ished in number, and as liis knowledge enabled him to gene« 
xaliae the powen of nature, he attached them to one supreme 
sooroey Ae Great Cause of all. 

This is only in accordance with the laws of the human mind ; 
Wonder or Faith gives the sense of reality ; and wherever this 
sense of reality exists, there is an irresistible tendency to invest 
it with the forms of our own intelligence. In this manner our 
sensations and ideas are to us realitieSi and althou^^ they are 
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known to as as a train of separate thongbts only, yet we in- 
vest them with the form of intelligence peculiar to Individn- 

ality, and we have the idea and speak of tlie mind of man as 
simple and indivisible — as one individual mind. We even indi- 
yidnalize all things that exist, and call it the universe. So we 
individualize the separate impressions of power or efficien^^ 
derivable from every separate cause, and thus form the idea of 
GK)d as one, as a personality. But it is evident that this is to 
invest the Great Cause of all witli an attribute derived from 
our particular form of intelligence, and we may as mndi err in 
ascribing to Him unity or personality as if we were to depict 
Him under our own pai'ticuJar bodily shape. 

But if it be irrational to measure the infinite by powers 
that have relation only to the finite ; to invest the Deity with 
our own forms of thought, our own modes of intelligence ; it 
is, if anything, more inconsistent to ascribe to Him feelings 
which belong to man, and have been given to enable him to 
perform his part upon this earth. Necessarily believing in a 
Ood however, we have formed Him after our own image, noi 
unfrequently ascribing to Him some of the lowest of our 
feelings in tlieir greatest abuse. We have no faculties that can 
make us acquainted with God as He is, or with his mode of 
existence, and we only degrade Him by reducing Him to our 
level. 

What then do we know? Almost nothing: for "who 
by searching can find out God ?'* It is a great mystery before 
which we must be content to bow down in awe and reverence. 
The " forces" or powers of natnre we have seen to be indes- 
tructible, they are transmitted, they may change their form, 
and all the varied effects we see may be, and probably are, the 
result of one original force set in motion at the beginning. 
But when we speak of beginnings, we immedtatoly feel that we 
are out of our depth. " There is no efficient cause, or any- 
thing that exerts an agency in the dominion of nature. A 
cause is a thing uncaused ; if produced, it must resign its title, 
and be ranked as an efiect; consequently there cannot be a 
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string of causes in nature : one only is so, and all the rest are 
only passive Te6ult8.''^Bev. J. W. Mailler, p. 39. It is im- 
possible to get away from this reasoning. Man*8 powers, 
mental, as well as bodily, are derived. The one only cause we 
call God.* But the "force" in nature is not a blind force, it 
is intelligent The proof of intelligence is that it moves 
towards a given end or porpose; we judge of the nature 
of that intelligence by the object or worthiness of that purpose ; 
tlie object of morality is universal happiness or good, and in 
proportion as the intelligence in nature tends towards that end 
do we say it is a moral inteUigence^and not a mere primum 

We see a man working towards definite aims and we infer 
individual intelligence like our own, which on examination we 
find to be ruled by general laws ; we see also all nature working 
towards definite aims, and we quite as logically info general 
intelligence acting on the bodi/ of the universe, as our intelli- 
gence does on our bodies, and governing ^ general laws, if 
not like men governed by them. 

HumOy Kanty Shelly^ and Holyoake^ have each shown that 
a Ghreat First Cause is an assumption, and they hold it to he 
quite as logical and reasonable to suppose that causes have 
always had their efficiency as that they ever had a beginning. 
It may be so, far we know nothing about beginningS| but that 
there is a presiding Intelligence it is very difficult to doubt 
The Atheist, however, does not think so ; he assumes that there 
is an inherent power in each cause which has always existed 

* "Swwp svtgr tha flhuion of time ; gUnoa, If thou hvw tjm, from tlio 
nmt moviog ctam tohthr dnrtani Moytr. Tho atroko tlwt onm tmimnHtod 
tlumigh a wbola gdazy of alaatio ba]1% wm it less a stroke than if the last hall 
only had been itraek and sent flying f Oh, could I, (with the time*annibi> 
lating Hat,) trannport thee direct from the beginnings to the enditiga, how 
were thy eyesight unsealed, nnd thy heart set flaming in the light-sea of 
celestial wonder ! Then sawest thoa that this fair universe, were it in the 
meaneat province thereof, is in very deed the star domed City of Qod ; that 
through every star, through every graM'blade, and moat through every living 
■oe^ Ibo glofy of a prasot God stiU baama : Bot Katora^ whioh la lha Tiaa- 
mtuia of God, nd tataab Him to tha wIm, hidaa Bim fcom tha foollah/*— 
Bnlor Baatrtuib P* 
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and that in the infinite concoune and commingling of atoms in 
infinite time and space, the present order of things has arisen ; 

everythincr inharmonious having a natural and necessary ten- 
dency to destroy itself, and only that which is good and harmo- 
nious heing permanent or having power to continue in exist- 
ence at all. 

But we hare something besides power, — we have beauty — 

the garment of God ; how do we account for this ? It is tru e 
the great forces in nature are the aggregate of infinitely smalT 
ones ; it is tKyanimaleuluBTthe corals, the imperceptible power 
that raises the waters from the deep, thai work the great 
chanfres in the world : bufc^wlieiicc come the flowers ? "Me- 
thinks, if tliere were no other proofs of Grod's goodness, the 
flowers would supply them in abundance. Answer it to thy- 
self, poor soul that donbtest of bis love. * * Why has he 
made these flowers? Why does he send to thee these Utile 
joys, as gentle and unnoticed often as a mother's kiss upon a 
sleeping child? There is not^ it would seem, a conceivable 
reason to be given for the existence of flowers, (at least fiir 
their beauty and perfume), other than the intention to provide 
for man a pure and most delicate pleasure. Geologists tell us that 
in the epochs tliere are few traces of flowers ; such as there were 
being small and probably of the secondary colours, mere ves- 
sels for the ripening of the seeds. Only when the human era 
approached, the order of the rosacce appeared, the fruit trees 
wiUi Uieir luxurious burdens, and all our brightest and sweetest 
flowers, till the wilderness rejoiced and blossomed as the rose. 
Thus as the coal and the iron, and the stone, were laid up In 
, the dawn of time for our use to-day, so the flowers sprout up 
over the earth for our delight, and to deck the cradle ixod had 
prepared for his child/ —Miss F. B. Cobbe, Fraser, 1861. 
This is very prettily put, but it contains the old leaven of man's 
supremacy at the expense of the rest of creation. If in the 
epochs there were no flowers, so were there no insects. 
Flowers seem more by right to belong to tlie insect worlds than . 
to man.* 

* It if BingulftT how the a potteriori reasoning on Deitj agreei witt 
tht a priori of S^on Slid okhom Acoordiog to Spinon " Tliero u bol OBO 
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own judgment isy and must be to himself, the standard of 

iBflnito SabiteBOab and ihat is Ood. WhaUver is, is in Qod; and without 
Him nothing can be con«tiT«d. He ia the UDivenal Being of which all 
things are the mnnifestationR. He is the sole BubstHnco, Mode caunot exist. 
God, viewed under the attributes of Infinite Substance, is the natura naturans 
— viewed as a manifestation, us the Modes under which his attributes appear, 
He is the naiura ncUuraia. Ho is the cause of all things, and that imma* 
nently, but not transiently. He has two infinitt ttlributea— Extension and 
Tbooghli. BstuMiMi bviilbto Thought ; and Thoi«ih( b IhtUU* BstMMbn : 
thty an Iht Objoodva and Bntgaotivt of wbloh Qod ia tiia Identitj. Evaqr 
is a noda of Qod'a attrftmta of Bztanaioii; avorj thou^, with, or 
iiallag, a moda of hia attribnte of Thought. That Extension and Thought 
are not Sobetancea, aa Deacartaa maintained, is obvious from this : that they 
are not conceived per se, but per altud. Something is extended : what is f 
Nut tlie extension itaelf, but something prior to it, vis., Substance. Sub- 
stance is uncreated, but creates by the internal necessity of its nature. 
There may bo many existing things, but only one existence ; many forms, 
but only ono Sobataooa. Ood is the ' idea mmonefu'— the One and AIL 
• • • Qod ia nol tho malarial unit otao, but tho anivoraa la ona or part 
fli Hia iniloiio Attiibota of Sstoaabn : Ha la tho idmtUp of tho aatmna 
naturaa and tho natiira natnrata." 

It is a mora Torbal resemblance, thoreforo, thii of Spinoiaitm to Athoiam ; 
hat tiM hiatory of Philoaophy shows too many inatanoaa of tho errora of 
language created into errors of fact, to astonish any reader. It was our pkce 
to point out the error, which we trust we have done ; and the following paper 
from Schelling'f. Philosophische Schriften, accurately draws tho di.slinction 
between Pantheism and Atheism : — " God ia that which exists in itself, and is 
oomprehended firom itself alone ; the finite is that iHdoh ia nooesaarily in 
MothoTt and oan only bo oomprehondod Ikom that othor. Thinga thoraforo 
aro not only in dagrao^ or throai^ thair llmitationa difflbront flrom Qod, bat 
fafo gmmk Whalavir thair rolatioa to God oo othor poinio, thof aro abao- 
hrtelj divided from him on this : that they exist in another and he ia self- 
existent or original. From thia difierenoe it is manifest that all individual 
finite things taken together cannot constitute Qod, since that which is in its 
nature derived, cannot be one with its original, any more than the single 
points of a circumference taken together can constitute the circumforeuco, 
which as a whole, is of necessity prior to them in idea." — Lewes's History of 
Philoaophy, vol. 8* p. 146. Schelling also says, " Thaaa aro but the innume- 
rable indifidiua ffw with wUoh tho Msito World Spirit boholda UmiiU."— 
Ibid, p. 189. 

Sohillav aaja *'Hataro ia an inflnlto^ diridod God,'* and again "Tlio 
DMno Ono haa Aaperaad ilaolf Into nnmboriom ■oniibla anhatanoo^ aa a white 
baam of light is decomposed by the prism into seven coloured raya> And a 
dhfino being would be evolved from the union of all those substances, as the 

seren coloured rays dissolve again into tho clear light-beam. Tho existing 
form of Nature is the optio glass, and all the activities of spirit are only an 
iafiaito colour-play of that aimpio divino ray. Should it ever please the 
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troth ; that what appears to him to be trne^ is, for the time at 
least, trath to him. This is simply making reason the test of 

Almigbiy to shatter this prism, then the barrier betwixt himself and the 
world would fall to ruin ; all spirits would disappear iulo one iadnite spirit, 
all accords would melt into oue harmony, all streams woulJ rest in one 
ocean. The attraction of the elements gave to nature itti uateriitl form. 
The altractioQ of apirits, multiplied aud oontitmod to infinity, must finally 
tead to tha aboUtioa of tho aop»r»tioo, or ( may I attar it) ocwfto Qod. Snob 
•n Attnoiioii U Loto.'*— Philoaopbieal Lettor, p. 40. 

Flohto aaja, all *' appaanuico** whataoavar wa aaa in tha world is- bnt aa a 
vaatuio of tha ''Divioo Ida» of t^ world,'* for ''that wUefa Uaaak tha bottoia 
of appearing." 

Emcraon in his Essay on Compensation says, " Everything in nature con- 
tains all the powers of nature ; everything \h ma e of one hidden stutf. The 
true doctrine of Omuipresi'tm^- in, that Gud reappean with all hia parta io 
every moss aud cobweb; tlius the universe is alive." 

The Rev. J. Whyte Mailler, M.A., says, " When we view the world aa 
ooo vniTanal affiMt* wo ara at onoa lad to tho ooatampUtlon of • nniTtraal 
Dii^oa Agpney, Doaa not tha iofiaita aet on ovary atomf It ia only by ao 
doing that Ha apholda and govoma tha mighty fabrio of tha world. In what 
nannar Hia immanaity oomeo into oontaot with matter, oannot be diaoovered. 
But the truth i» obTioua, that whstbar mediately or immadiately, He guides 
an j directs all thinga, and is the sole aource of power. Wa are deceived if we 
■uppose that the properties of substancos have any inherent activity ; aa they 
depend on the Infinite not only for their fixed qualitied but for their existence. 
Does man, therefore, make use uf the power of Qod when he makes experi- 
ments with substances f In one reapect he does, aud that as often aa he moves 
Ilia arm. * In Eim wa Uvo and movo and hava onr being.' • • • Qq^ 
navor delagataa Hia power ; A eanmot tnmtftr dtainify Io • nhtkmm : tharo ia 
no powar, tharafora, aaparatad from Bimaalf. In Him all thinga havo thoir 
balog.''->Tho Philoaopby of tha Bibia, pp. SS-IO. 

Wo are unable to see in what this view differs from Emerson's, although 
ita author aays Bmenon'a ia Pantheistic and therefore Atheistic. "Matter,'* 
he aayii, *' by Emerson, is esteemed an Ahnigh^y Being, animated with inherent 
life and power, and furnished with all the faculties of an iutelligerit existence 
but when Emerson says "everything in nature coiitaina all the power of 
nature," be certainly doea not mean separately aud iadepeudeuUy of Omni* 
praaant Daity any mora Iban tho Rav. ICr. MaUlar doaa. 

In ouo thing only aU tbo moat adTaaoed minda agraa— Tin., that it la aa 
Inpoaaiblo to diaeannaot Qod fnm tha material living nnivofaa^ aa it b to dla* 
oonnaei tha Soul from tha oorporaal living bo4y ; ttiU wo knaw nothing 
** Positively ;" the great mystery is still veiled. A very clavar Wlitor OB tha 
Nebular Hypothesie, in the Westminster, ( July. 1858,) observes, ''It remaina 
only to point out that while tho genesis of the Hi>lar system, aud of countless 
other Byaiems like it, is thus reuderoil coniprehLiisil le, the ultimate mystery 
continues an great as ever. The problem of existence is not aolved : it is sim- 
ply removed farther back. The nebular hypjthetiis throws no li^ht upon the 
oi^gbof dURiaadmattav; anddiffuaod matter aa much naeda aooonntiug for 
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all trnihi and it may be interertiiig to inquire whether we have, 
or eon have, any higher aiandard. There are manj who say 

the revealed word of God " is the stanchrd of truth, and we 
are called upon to submit our reason to revelation." But 
this fundamental principle of priestcraft is an error, and we 
never are or can he called upon to submit oor reason to anyone 
or an3rthing. Reason was given to man for his guidance, and 
it must be supreme in everything. Admitting fully that the 
revealed declarations of God" are the highest standard of 
troth, it is '^reason'* that has to determine where such 

as concrete matter. The geneeis of an atom is not eealer to oonoeire thui the 
gcncsii of a planet. Nay, indeed, ao far from making the UniTene leM 
wonderful than before, it makes it more wonderful. Creation by manufitcture 
ii a much lower thing than creation by evolution. A man can put together 
a machine ; but he cannot make a mnchine develop itself. The ingenious 
artiaan, able ae some have been, so £ar to imitate vitality as to produoe 
» meohaoieil piaiioforte-player, may in imm eort eoodtlf* how, by greater 
Aill, * eomptots muk mig^t be artifleially produoed; bat he hi totallj 
vnabla to oonoeivo how Moh o oomptoz oigiainn gndiial^ aiiati oal of 
a floiottlo itrnolimleii genu. That oor hwrnooiom oiiivonM imeo eniited 
pototttlally ae fonnllM diflbied mittert and has slowly grown into ito 
preoent organized state, is a far more astonishing fact thoo would have 
been its formation after the artificial method Talgarly supposed. The 
nebular hypothesis implies a First Cause, as much transceoding ' the 
mechanical God of Paley,' as this does the fetish of the savage." The doc- 
trine of the later Stoics was that the entire body of matter unfolded itself, 
from a principle of life a.<5 inherent in its constitution as the property of 
Tegetation in the seed : it advanced fronf iuorganio to organic, and theoco 
through ft Mrieo of egee to the higheet hitelUgonoe in muu Wo eonnot eay 
wo M« how thie theory dillbn from the abovo, or from tho aodoni "theory of 
DovelopBMnty" and althoogb it eorlalnly appeon moot m aoootdaaoo with oil 
modern diioovetiea in Oookgieal Beienoo» yet wooannot my with the wrltar in 
tho Woatmineter, that it appears to us to show more power, or to excite more 
wondar that intelligeooe dioold be millions of yeare evolving than days in 
enaittng; the same genera! lawe of Deity, and the same direct operation would 
appear to be n<. work in b*)th cases. An.-^xagoras says, ( 500, b. c.) "In tho 
beginning there was the Infiiiito, composed of homoeomerioe, or elementary 
seeds of infinite variety. But the mass of elements were as yet unmixed. 
What was to mix them ? What power caused them to become arranged in one 
harmonioua all-embrsoing syetom I This power ho daeltnd to be lotelligenoe, 
tho moving fotoe of tho nniverae. Ho, on tho ono hand, had i^jeotad Fkte^ 
ae an ompty name; on tho other, ho rejeoted Chaooeb aa being no more than 
tho Omim nnporoeived ty homan reaeoohig.'' (Biographical Hietoiy of 
fhiloiophy. p. 66 )— The most advaneod theoriee of the present day appear 
to go Uttia beyond thU goav of Aoasngonu's mora than 2,000 yean ago. 
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revealed declarations " are to be foundy and not only ao^ bat 
to interpret tliem afterwards, and there is no postibk means of 

determining that to be Revelation which is opposed to reason. 
There has been much useless discussion as to the possibility of 
working mirades, for grantmg to the fiillest extent their poeai-' 
bilify, what do they prove? It has nsoally been considered 
sufficient evidence that men were " sent of God" if tiiey had this 
power of working miracles. But supernatural power contains 
no evidence in itself of whence sach power is derived. There 
maj be a hundred sources from which snch powers might be 
derived besides the One Supreme. There may be a hundred 
intelligences between us and Deity, with power little short of 
the highest, and such may not neesMonty wish onr good or have 
no interest in deceiving ns. The fact is, we have no means 
whatever of discriminating between the power of God and the 
devil, but by the tendency of such power ; that is, the purpose 
for which it is osed, and onr reason is the only means of deter- 
mining this tendency. The Jews accused Christ of working 
miracles by tlie aid of Beelzebub, and if we know it was not so, 
it is from the tendency of that teaching which the miiadea 
were wrought to confirm. Baxter says all creeds come duectly 
from the devil. How are we to discriminate between angels of 
light and darkness, supposing the wings and the horns and hoof 
are myths ? Who is to say what are the powers and intelli- 
gence of either ? and if the existence of such principalities 
and powers'* be admitted, who is to say what revelations,'* 
let them be accompanied by whatever signs and wonders they 
may, necessarily come from God? Can we be too cautious 
not to accept anything, fitmi whatever apparent source derived* 
that may appear to derogate from His character? and have 
we not the right to say in all such cases to all unknown powers 
and intelligenoes, Jesus I know and Paul I know, but who are 
ye?** No, tihere can be no sufficient 4Memal evidence of a 
Revelation ; it must be iniemdl; as Christ says If any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of Grod,** 
and this is the only test Power is and can be no evidence of 
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auTthiiiglmi itself, and each aepanite fiwrt can only be pmed by 
its own evidence. Experience, that is, con fof mity to the order 
of natme/' is the only test of truth. Mankind have always wor- 
shipped power and they still continue to do so, but there is no 
neoesaary connection between power and truth, or between powor 
and goodneaii and as we know noflung of ibe mond tendencies of 
created inteDigences not of this world, we are called upon all the 
more to be true to the light of reason which our Creator has im- 
planted within na. If the powers of Qood and Evilr-we apeak 
with an xevvrsooe— are as equally diyided as the conunon belief 
supposes, how is it possible to distinguish between them other- 
wise? It is quite impossible to accept any power, or revelation, 
* or inspirationiaa coming from God that ia not in harmony with 
Hia creation, and with oar highest feeUngs,— for those were im- 
implanted in us by our Maker. New acts of really divine 
power must always be in harmony with the old, for it is 
impossible that any authority can establish anything at 
variance with natnral tmth ; tiut is, with the laws of God 
as inscribed in the Book of Nature. Consequently we find 
enlightened Protestants of the present day quietly aban- 
doning whatever may nm connter to thia reason and morsl 
sentiment, to the established &cts of science, or to the daOy 
experience of human nature, just as the infallibihty of the Pope 
was given up ages ago. It follows, that no miracle, or super- 
natoral power merely, oonld prove the doctrine of a future 
state, for, as we have said, thedoctrine conld bejEmwsionly by 
its own evidence, viz., experience that people do live again after 
ibis life ; — and the only miraculous attestation of such a doc- 
trine that oonld be aoospted tmproqff would be to introduce na 
to tiioae who have gone before ns. Mere power then, in any 
shape, cannot attest a Revelation; after all it must be the 
accordance of such Bevelation vrith tlie known order of God^s 
providence, and rea§on only can show what that order is. 
Reason also can alone test the various claims to Inspiration'* 
which are advanced for the sacred writings of all nations, and 
Bevelation and Inspiration being recognized, reason only can 
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interpret them and determine their true * Beasoiiis 

thus the SQprame arbiter here as in everything else, and the 

Protestant principle of the right of private judgment requires 
to be carried much farther than it has hitherto been, — and if we 
are not called upon to anmnder our judgment to anything cm 
earth) stSll less are we called npon to do so for anything bejrond 
the earth, because we are still less able to determine its claim 
upon our faith. Grod has not left us without a sufficient test of 
what may come from Hunself^ but this test is and can only be 
the too often much despised Beaaon* 

* ''How do joa know, It mi^ be adnd, that lo and lo ig dodlared in ilii 
Biblof Ton wiUnjf'Iaoundentandtiw wards:* Imtift may bo NHwand^ 
'Lean not lotUni own nodwitandiiig: howdo joaknowtbaftthoBiUeitaelll 
containa the revalatMNi of Qod'a will : or that there ia o Qod at all t Tom 
think you have good vaaaon for the belief; your Reaann leads you to that 
conclusion : but your Reason is imperfect, fallible, and impaired ; and ii 
therefore 'an utterly incompeteDt tribunal.' Tour argument therefore ia 
completely suicidal ; it leavea you no grouud to staod on^ no just aasuranoe for 
belieying anything at all."— Pftley'a Moral Fhiloaophj, wifch Annotationa faj 
Archbiahop Whately, p. 90. 
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CHAPTER VL 

MATERIALISM, CONSCIOUSNESS, IDENTITT, ASSOCIATION. 

With reference to tlie truths called "first truths," although 
we must agree with Keid and Brown in placing them at the 
foundatioii of all jmeftoo^ reasoning and beliefi they are mereljr 
iiiBliiMstm indications given ns for oar goidanoe onder ibe dr- 
enmstances in which we are placed upon this earth, informing 
OS of the temporal relation between external things and beings 
possessing our particolar organization: and as we bare 
iacoUies that test the evidence of the senses, so the eridence 
of one intellectual faculty, or class of faculties, may be tested 
by others in the same mind, proving that " Pnre Beaaon" and 
Practical Beason," are sometimes at variance. 

Matkbialibil Ma tter j s known to us only jiJiie cause of 
certain sens ations wh ich we call by various names, as solidity, 
eztansiony Acy bat whether this canse be material or imma> 
terial, snhstance or mere force, we have no means of deter- 
mining.* 

Tlie Soul is the principle of sensation, dependent upon 
the nervoos system ; the nervons system depending upon lift, 
and life npon organiwtioo. 

The lftR^jBSj7eJia.ye previoasly jtated, isjtnjy^the aggrem-^ 
gate ofldl the sensations of wliich a being is conscious ^ indi- 
yidnality Imd unity being given to it by a form of oar own 

• «]IM6riiatma]Miit8dtodM|giirt»llM6iait «f flhaagw 
iaoarilMof oomBioMaeWi wMoli «haagw an diM^ ■■ w» h«f« mmi, to Hm 
aatton «f tiM plijiifltl fotoat opoa thoM tSmtm la aadbf whkh lh« «f«*— i 
k dtfikpad Isto a consoioos itats of oiiltnoo. * * H«do0 whra med ia 
Ihii MOM^ the term Matter is synonjinocw wiib ito forces, and aoi with laeil 
wihrtMifm^MiiH and Bnin, Dr. Lajoook, vol I, p. 
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intelligence^ Whai we term Peroeptiou, Conoeptioni Memory, 



in their degree of intensify and in thor character to tihe fedmgs 
resulting from the action of die Propensities and Sentiments^ 
but still mere sensations. We are not jnstified in designating 
the mind as the mum of sensations ; ftr of canse we know 
nothing but as the invariable antecedent, and the invariable 
antecedent of these sensations is, as far as we have yet dis- 
covered, the action of the brain. Nor are we justified in 
saying that the Mind is materiali becaose that would be equi- 
valent to saying that Sensation is material, which would be to 
make the cause and effect the same. All facts, however, 
justify us in saying that Sensation is caused by that which we 
can material^ in the only sense in which we can nse the term 

The fact that the properties of Matter are conceived of by 
different individuals, according to their own particular organi- 
zation or internal forms of thooght^ and that the connezion 
between the mind and ike real constitution of objects, is one of 
mere relation, shows that the question of Materialism is an idle 
qnestioni and one of mere words ; as it is impossible for man 
to separate the qualities really belonging to an object| from 
snch qualities as modified by the fi>rms and modes of his own 
intelligence. 

Ckmscnousiiiiss, as the term is nsed by one class of writers, 

the metaphysictans, means nothing more than the ordinary 
succession of our present feelings and ideas ; to feel a sensa- 
tion and to be conscious of it, being, according to them, 
synonymoQS* There are not," Dr* Thomas Brown obeervea, 
sensations, thoughts, passions, and also consdonsness, any 
more than tliere is quadruped or animal as a separate being, to 
be added to the wolves, tigers, elephants, and other living 
careatores, which we indade under these terms.*' 

Again, Mill says, It was of great importance for the pur- 
pose of naming, that we should npt only have names to distin- 




are only diversified sensationsi 
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gnish the different dasses of onr ieelingS| bat also a name 

applicable equally to all those classes. This purpose is 
answered by the concrete term Conscious ; and the abstract of 
it, Conadoiisnefls. ThuB if we are in any way sentient; that 
isy haye any of the feelings whatever of a living creature ; the 
word ConscioQS is applicable to the feeler, and Consciousness 
to the feeling: that is to Bay^ the words are generuxU marks^ 
vnder whidi all the namea of the aabordinate clawos of the 
ieelinga of a sentient creature are indnded. When I smell a 
rose, I am conscious ; when I have the idea of a fire, I am 
conscious ; when I remember, I am conscious ; when I reason 
and wlien I believe, I am consdons ; bat believing and being 
consdons of bdief, are not two things, they are the same thing; 
Aough this same thing I can name, at one time without the aid 
of the generical mark, while at another time it suits me to em- 
ploy the generical mark.'** 

Li tlie sense in which the term Conadow ^gaHg oaed by 
these writers, it is evidently common to alt s eroitiv e e xistenc e^ 
and is in fact equivalent to HiaTwhicEwe^iave hitherto denomi- 
nated Sensation or Sensibility. 

Bot this signification is not the one that the generality of 
mankind attach to the term, when they say that they are con- 
scious of the operations of their own minds. With them, to 
have an idea, and to be consdons of the idea^ are different 
things; each kind of conscionsness implying reflection^ and 
being the action of one part of the mind upon the other. 

The phrenological definition of this term, would appeary 
therefore, to be the most comet Gonsdonsness," says Mr. 
Combe, means the knowledge which the mind has of its own 

existence and operations."! In this sense, Conscious neas^ 
belo ngs to man al one ; for though the brutes possess iee&ngs 
Si3^eaa---thoagb they we endowed with peroeptioni con- 
ception, memory, and a kind of judgment, yet there is not the 
slightest evidence that they are consdous of such states of 

• Mars AnOjiii^ vol. 1, p. m. 

t ^jstem of Pliniiology» 647. 
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mind ; they seem to experience mere trains of senaationa, and 
to be impelled by them to action, without haying any idea of 
their existence. 

The question has oflen and naturally arisen, how is it that 
with a plurality of organs, and each of them double, Conscioos- 
nesB 18 invaiiably single; so that we are never conscious of 
more than one feeling or idea at the same time ? 

The answer is simple, viz., that however great may be the 
yariety of feelings and ideas occurring in the mind simulta- 
neoudy, they make but one wmtaiwn. A compound sensation 
it may be called, because composed of other sensations which 
may be distinguished separately when occurring consecutively, 
but not the less a simple and indivisible sensation at the 
moment of our being conscious of it; in the same way thai a 
musical chofd is not the less a single sound, because the notes 
of which it is composed may be struck successively, each produ- 
cing a separate sound. 

But it has been objected, that the mind has, in &ct, the 
power of taking cognizance at the same moment, of Ihe com- 
ponent parts of its compound sensations; for instance, that 
when, in a band of music, the different instruments combined 
make but one sound, a practised ear will listen to two or three 
of the instruments separately ; but if this process of listening 
be carefully analysed, it will be found that the ear merely fol- 
lows the different instruments one afler another, so rapidly, 
that the idea of succession is lost, and the separate acts of 
attention appear simultaneous. 

Tlie notion of the simplicity and indivisibility of the mind 
itself seems to have originated from the observation of this law 
of our nature, yiz., that more than one ifoeling or. idea eaonot 
exist simultaneously in the same mind, but, of whatever organs 
they may be the produce, they blend and make but one 
sensation. 

Idxntitt. It has been previously explained that all our 
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our Intell ectual Facolties^ wh icli indications must be admitted 
^9B finT^o^ in reasoning on all practical snbjectoi although 
they may not be intended to inform us of tibe real natmre of 
tilings, but merely of the relation establislied between ourselves 
and the external world, Some of our faculties, our reasoning 
powersy for instance, are capable of passing jndgment upon the 
other organs as to whether their indications be comet or not, 
and they suffice, in several instances, to show that what some 
of our faculties would represent to us as real ejastences, have 
no place bat in our own minds. 

It seems to be necessary to our preset mode of existence, 
not only that we should have the power of individualizing, but 
that we should be able to attach a certain idea of tameness to 
indmdual esistences, so that what appeared to be an indi- 
Tidual jesteidaj seems to be that self-same individual, and no 
other, to-day, and will continue to be so. Without this sense 
of Identity) the world would seem but an assemblage of flitting 
phantomsy and all would be confusion and chaos; but that it is 
merely a feeling given to us for wise purposes, there being 
nothing answering to it in reality, our reasoning poicers would 
render probable. Philosophically speaking, nothing with which 
we are acquainted remains the same for two seconds together. 
The same river flows on for ever, yet the same water never 
passes the same spot, and no one has ever really been 
twice on the same stream. The atoms of which bodies are 
composed are in strict union with the atmosphere, and are con- 
tinually blending their particles with everything around them. 
Organized bodies are perpetually changing their structure by 
the vital processes of waste and reproduction ; and if the mind 
continued the same for any perceptible time, we should lose 
an consciousness of its existence ; for it is only by its successive 
changes that it is cognizable to us at all. No idea or feeling 
of the mind can ever l>e said really to be repeated, for w liate\ er 
may be the character of memory, it never presents ideas, in 
every respect, as they at first occurred ; either they differ in 
intensity or in their association with other ideas. So that, in 

G a 
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fact, at no two perceptible periods of an individual's existenee 
is the mind stridJy the same. 

What is it that coDstitotes ihe sameness between the influit 
and the old man — between a person when possessing sound 
hiealtb and vigorons intellect, and when weakened in mind and 
body by disease ? How is it, that although we perceive ihe 
process of change cortiniially going on in ourselves throughout 
our whole system, so that from one important period of our 
lives to another we seem to be altered beings; yet still the 
feeling of Identity clings to us ? Whence we know not — 
unless we believe it to proceed from a principle of our nature; 
to be the result of an intuitive or instinctive action of faculties, 
indications of which must always be admitted as the grounds 
of all practical leasoningy and taken for granted as fhetf eanaot 
he tested. 

The behef that we are the same persons throughout our 
whole existence is commonly adduced as an evidence of the 
fiict, and much ingenuity has been displayed in its explanation. 
Brown says that atoms are truly identical, and all the change 
that takes j)hice is change of state ; and that tliis analogy- may 
be carried to the mind, the mind being like ultimate atoms, 
simple and indivisible. But both these pn^tositions are mere 
assumptions, as we have no faculties that can inform us con- 
cerning atoms in their ultimate state, or even whether such 
atoms have any existence ; and with reference to the mind's 
being simple and indivisible, the arguments that would prove 
it to be so, would also prove each separate thought and feeling 
to be simple and indivisible, and consequently indestructible. 
For it is quite true, as Brown says, that " if the mind of man 
and all the changes that take place in it, from the first feeling 
with which life commenced, to the last with which it closes, 
coulil be made visible to any other tliinking being, a certain 
eeriee of fedinge a^one^that is to say, a certain number of 
successive states of mind— would be distinguishable in it, 
forming indeed, a variety of sensations, and thoughts, and 
passions, as momeutaiy states of the miud^ but all of them 
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exifliiiig individoallyy and siicoeBsively to each other.** — 
Lectures on the Fhiloaopby of the Homan Hindi vol. 1, p. 245, 
Edit 1«20. 

It is clear, however, tliat whatever our reasoning powers 
may tell ns with respect to the instinctive action <^ oar facolties, 
we still mnst pnt implicit faith in their indications, and since it 

isncce«sarv' for us to l>clicve tluit there arc individual oxistcnces, 
and tliat they possess identity, it is not put witJiin the power 
of the strongest intellect to shake this belief in practice, what- 
ever it may do in theory. 



Association. Mucli luis been commonly attributed to 
Association, which an intimate knowledge of the primitive 
faculties of the mind proves, in no vray, to belong to it Feel^ 

in<:^ — rropcnsities and St iitiinents have been supposml to Ix; 
formed by it The observation of the fact tliat the iDtclli'ctual 
Faculties are nec essary for th e g^^jjft^^^f ftf t^^^^^'mgrrj Wr 
iheir dllwUuU m action, may have goneratedMrtiisjBrro Our 
thougirts Tiave also been supposed to l illow each other in an 
established order, aud metaphysicians have endeavoured to base 
education upon general laws of such associations. But so 
great is the diversity in minds that such general laws 
may never be discovered, and the causes that determine a 
train of thought, a succession of ideas in one individual, can 
seldom, if ever, be applicable to another. But though the im- 
portance of the principle of Association has been, in some 
cases, misuiider.stood, it cannot be over-estimated. ^\'e have 
seen that it is upon a very narrow sti'atum of ideas that the ex- 
ternal world, as it appears to us, is built; the ideas derived 
directly from the senses, such as sounds, smells, tastes, and 
touch, and from the organs of .some of the perceptive faculties, 
are probably all that the other mental faculties have to act 
upon to create within us the whole ordet and beauty of nature, 
or the whole picture of the world as it appears to us. Any 
defect in the power of association of ideas would disturb the 
whole of this harmony. 
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But it is the asiocktkm of feelings with ideas to which the 
highest importanoe attaches. The propensities and sentiments 
being mere blind impulses, and depending upon tlie inteUectual 
fiicnlties for their proper directioni every variety of erroneotia 
asBOciation between the intellect and feelingi is formed in 
early life, before the reason has been tanght, or is capable of 
judging for itself of the correctness of the connexion. Such 
associations are common to all the feelings, and until they can 
be broken) tend on ail occasions to mislead the judgments 
One of the most common iHustrations, and one femiliar to 
every one, i.s the association so frequently formed between 
darkness and danger. Stories of ghosts and other firightful 
absorditiee, are related to children, until they fear to be left 
alone in the dark. As they grow older they may reason very 
correctly upon the groundlessness of such fears, but darkness 
does not the less excite their feeling of Cautiousness. &> 
Btroog is the association in some caseBi that there are instances 
on record of physically and morally brave persons who, after 
being in twenty battles without being conscious of fear, have 
yet dreaded to be Icfl in the dark. There is a great Yariefy of 
objects to which the same feeling may be as erroneonsly 
attached, and there are few persons that have not some 
anti{)athies, compounded of hatred and fear, that have no 
better foundation. Some persons have what is called an 
antipathy to a spider, a toad, or a cat These feelings gene- 
rally ori^nate in some early fright The idea of danger has 
been, on some occasions, intensely excited along with the 
touch or sight of the animal, and hence the association so 
strongly formed that it cannot be dissolved. The sensation, 
in spite of them, excites the idea and produces the oneasiness 
which the idea imitarts."* 

se associations with the feeling of Conscientiousness 
are still more injurious in their tendency. This feeling, as we 

• Mil!, vol. 1, p. 76. 

There can bo littk- doubt that such crroneoua nasociation-^ do not nlwriys 
originate with the individual, but that the stato uf ihe braiu^ ou which thoj 
depend, is imMOiNilll* to offiil)! lug. 
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Imve seen, gives ns no knowledsre of what is right or wrong, 
but merely approves the right, and gives tlie disposition to act 
in aocoidance, when it is known to ns what is right In early 
chfldlioody before the jndgment is active, it mnst be associated 
with what the tone of society approves ; and whether the 
standard of morality be high or low, it is not tlie less difficult 
to break the assodatton in after-life, and to make us feel that 
to be WTongi which we have been early taught to regard as 
right 

This law of the mind has been the great prop of super- 
stition in all countries and ages; for the religions feelings, 
like all the others, are capable of any direction. The feeling 
of Veneration, which gives the disposition to venerate and 
respect, to worship and adore whatever we may be taught to 
consider worthy of such sentiments, may be associated equally 
in the in&nt mind, with a wooden idol, the sun, the moon, 
an animal, a prophet, a saint, a crucifix, or the GJod of the 
universe. Accordingly, there is scarcely any thing that some 
soperstition has not made to usurp the place of the Most High 
in the minds of the ignorant and deluded. He in whom 
Veneration is powerftil," says Mr. Combe, " and to whom the 
image of a saint has been from infancy presented as im object 
to be renerated, experiences an instantaneous and involuntary 
emotion of veneration every time the image is presented to 
him, or a conception of it formed ; because it is now the sign 
which excites in him that emotion, altogether independently 
of reflection. Until we can break this association, and pre- 
Tent the conception of the image from operating as a sign to 
excite the fiiculty of Veneration, we shall never succclhI in 
bringing his understanding to examine the real atti'ibutes of 
the object itself, and to perceive its want of every quality that 
ought justly to be venerated.** The same law applying, not 
only to the image of a saint, but to all creeds and dogmas, 
each sect of religionists have always shown themselves mixious 
to take advantage of it, by impressing the minds of the young 
with the doctrines of their particular pcrsuauon, and assodat- 
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mg their religions feelings with them, before the feebly- 
developed reasoniniT power is capable of forming a jiulgment 
for itself. Veneration, Hope, and Wonder, jointly compose 
the religious feelings, and in this way, may be made to take 
any direction; that is, a child may be tan^ to worship 
anythin^S however unwortliy ; to liope for anything, however 
unreasonable ; and to believe anything, however monstrously 
absurd. Such associations, once fi>rme4i are not easily broken, 
and until they are, a person is disqualified from forming a 
philosophical examination of the grounds of his belief. Who 
does not see that such is tlie mode in which reh'gious behef is 
generally propagated in all countries ; that people are made to 
feel and not to reason upon the subject, and that such feelings 
constitute with each nation, whether Chinese, Hindoo, 
Maliometan, or Christian, the internal evidence for each par- 
ticular religion, whether true or false? Feeling, therefore, 
can never be adduced as a proof of the truth of any religion; 
since this inteimal evidence is professed alike by tlie advocates 
of each nation's particular creed. 

The law of association also explains another mental 
phenomenon, yiz., sudden conversion, as it commonly takes 
])lace. A strong religious impression has been produced in 
childhood ; the religious feelings, with Cautiousness, have 
been associated with particular creeds, with particular inter- 
pretations and passages of Scripture, but circumstances have, 
for a time, overcome those impressions, and such feelings have 
given place to others. The animal propensities have probably 
assumed the ascendancy; but the early association has not 
been broken, any more than the association of foar with dark- 
ness is broken liecause forgotten in the day-time. An allusion 
to the fonncrly-elierished creed — a passage of Scripture — a 
single word — is often sufficient to bring back these early 
impressions with redoubled force ; and alternate fits of sorrow 
and remorse for former backslidings, and of joy from the 
natural rebound of the feelings from a state of deep depression, 
are the consequence. In most cases, however, the discarded 
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worldly propeDnties will at times regain the aicendancyf which 
accounts for the frequent aiimiiig and repenting during such 

states of feeling. 

They who are ignorant of the natural mode of action of 
the mental powerB, suppose that there is something super- 
natural in such phenomena; but it will be found, upon inves- 
tigatiou, that all cases of" conversion " and " religious 
experiences/* are strictly in accordance with the general laws 
of mind, and hare no title to be classed amongst things 
miraculous. This knowledge of the mental constitution seems 
to be absolutely necessary to rescue some minds, and those, 
too, naturally strong ones, from the depths of superstition, 
and to dispossess them of the belief that they are the instru- 
ments of divine and spiritual influences. Thus, in cases where 
the religious feelings have been cultivated to the exclusion of 
others, and where means have been taken to keep them pre- 
dominant by the continued and invariable repetition of 
devotional exercises, by " coming out of the world," and by 
constant attendance upon public religious services — the jud^ 
ment, meanwhile, being systematically excluded from having 
any ahare in their regulation— the high enjoyment resulting 
from the natural exercise of such feelings is imagined to be of 
a supernatural character. And when these feelings, proceed- 
ing principally from Veneration, Hope, and Wonder, are 
internally active, without any apparent external stimulant; 
when strong faith, brilliant hopes of eternal felicity, and a 
feeling of self-abasement take possession of the mind, it is not 
to be wondered at that the conviction is irresistible that such 
aspirations proceed from more than natural causes, and that 
the Spirit of the Most High possesses the heart And so, in 
truth, it does, and ever does; but God " acts not by partial, 
but by general laws." 

It is thus that each religion has its <^ internal evidences,*' 
which, being planted in the inmost recesses of the heart, 
render any external evidence unnecessary; and, in fact, are 
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capable of resisting ity and of supporting any amoont of 
positive oontradictionB aad absnrditieB.* 

* " The mn» giTto to Ui« intoHeotml ideis whioh mitflr into tlio compoaitioii 
of rdigion is Thboloot. It maaot tho notions whioh we form ooooeniing 
tho Boiog to whom, or the objeoti to whtob* oov Nvovoatial and dorotioMl 
emotion! should be direoted. 

' Lo the poor Indian t whose nntntoNd mind 
Sees Gkid in donds, or hears Him in the wind.' 

This is the theology of the Indian. The Hiudooa and MahummedanH have 
embodied their theology — in other words, their uotions concerning tha 
objects to bo reverenced and worshipped — in books. The emotional faculties 
of the people being traioed to revereDce, aa Divine revelatioDS, the oarratives 
and dogoMs whioh these boohs oontain, the oomponnd beeomes in their minde 
religion. Henoe, an individosl maj be highly religions, and know nothing 
of theology beyond the narratiTes and dogmas which have been entwined 
with his religions emotions firom Ids infuugr ; wliile another maj be a pro> 
found theologisn, aeqnainted with the original laognsgss of Soriptnre. skilled 
in all the controversicB which liaTO taken place concerning the authors hf 
whom its different parts were written, the time and order of their appear* 
anoe, their title to the attribute of inspiration, and the true meaning of their 
texts, yet not be religious. In point of fact, experience shows that, in many 
instances, the more an individu.U knows of ihe.se subjects, the Itsis religiouti, 
in the cnmuion acceptation of tlic word, he becomes — i.e., his reverence for 
the apodal dogmaa and obteryances, which in his youth he was trained to 
regard with religious awe, diminishes. 

<*The differenee between religion sod theology, wiiieh I have hera en- 
deaTonred to indicate^ mi^ be farther illnstntsd by oompaiiog tbsm to the 
warp end woof of a web. The weaTor flxee in hia loom, first, loi^ thrsads 
stretching out directly from his own position, and these are osUed the warp. 
Then he puts thread upon a ohnttle, whioh he ever and anon costs between 
the long threads, and these oroes threads are called the woof. The web or 
cloth is composed of the two series of threads closely pressed together. Now, 
in our present problem, the native sentiment of reverence and devotion may 
be likened to the warp. It ia the foundation or first element of the web. 
The theological ideas may be considered as the cross thread or woof. Aa the 
shuttle adds the woof to the warp to make the cloth, the inteUect adds 
theology, or particular notions abont Ood, to the emotion, and the two com- 
Uned eonstitnte wliat we commonly csH religion. The Hindoo religion is tbn 
primitire pnre emotion, with such inteUectnsl idsas as ths priesta of th* 
oonntry hare been able to weave into it. The Mahommedan and Christian 
religions may be described in umilar terms ; and thus it is that the oompocite 
web of reverential emotion and intdleotnal idesa which each nation has 
formed for itaelf, is called its religion. The compoond nature of this web is 
not usually perceived by its votaries. The Hindoo regards his sacred web aa 
altogether pure religion ; and the Mahommedao, and the Uhhstiao, of what- 
ever sect, do the same. 

V 
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" The primitive emotloiii when ener^^tio and excited, ia lo OTerpdweriog^ 
that it carriea the whole mind captive. When it acta >>lindly, it detfxronei 
reason, stiflee oonscienco, and enlisti) every poBeion to vindicate the honour 
and glory of the Being whom it has been trtiinej to reverence. When 
the woof of error haa been added in infancy, and the web of Buperstition 
fermad, every threed->thftt is to taj, every notion conoeming Qod, and hie 
priests^ and mau'e duty to both— 4wooiiim ticaned in the wjm of tlio dorotMb 
and tuin Ibo emotioii Into a glow of nptnro If gfaftUlid, and of pais, aoooaa^ 
panted liy indignation and fory, If oAuidad. In thia itate of mind, barbaroua 
nations plunder and elay in honour and to tho glofy of their goda. 

" In Chrietian naiiona, analogouB phenomena appear. We all profeaa to 
draw our religion from the Bible ; but in Scotland, one woof is woven into 
the warp, in England another, in Ireland a third, in Germany a fourtll, in 
Boasia a fifth, and so on,"^Ss^ence and Rtli{/ion, by Q, Combe, jp. 18. 
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ON THS OOKNSZIOK OF THE UDStD WTTH OBGANIZAttON. 

Many important deductions result from our knowledge of 
the comiezioii between the Mind and Brain ; and many fiicts 
there are now on record that point to general principles yet to 
be discoyered, that, in all probabiHty, are of equal, if not 
of much greater moment than those with which wo are now 
acquainted. 

One of the most important of the practical principles deri- 
vable from the knowledge of this connexion is, that all the 

physical laws that tend to increase the health of the body gene- 
rally, and of the brain as a part of its organization, must tend 
also to Increase the health and strength of the mind. It is founds 
by experiencei that^ as the musdee of the body BScoine larger 
and stronger by use, so the brain i ncreaagi m activity and size 
by judicious ex.ei*ci**e-^<msl with it the raentaT^powcrsr" 
brain also^grows or acquires firnmesSy health or strength^ tm- 
conteiousl^f that is without conscious exercise, both in sleep and 
when awake, and the processes of thought in which we have 
been previously engaged unconsciously attain clearness and 
strength, and when after rest — ^hen a subject even has been 
laid aside for weeks or even months^ we find ourselyes ad- 
vanced in it and thinking easier.* So also the feelings take a 

* " It has often happened to me,** says Sir Benjamin Brodie, " to UaTS Immi 
occupied by a particular subject of inquiry— to have acoamulated a store of 
f&cts connected with it, but to have been able to proceed no further. Tbea, 
after an interval of timo, without any addition to my utock of knowledge, 
I have found the obscurity and confusion in which tlio Bubjocl wa.s originally 
enveloped to have cleared away, the facta seemed all to have settled thetu- 
selTM in their right places, and their nalual relatione to hm bten apparent, 
»lth0Qgli I hnto not hem tentiKe of hnving nado any dittbust oSbrt ibr that 
purpoee."— FkjdiologiMl InquiriM, by Sir B. C. Brodit. 
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bent or direotion not known until new circomstanoes call into 
consciooa manifestation the new condition the organ has 
acquired.* 

Peculiar dispositions, aptitudes, and tendencies of the mind, 
1 as well as general bodily comtitutioni are also transmitted £com 
\ parents to ofispring. 

'It is also known that activity and power of mind depend 
greatly upon quality of brain. Some are capable of great 
mental endurance^ ivhilst olliers sink under tlie slightest exer- 
tion ; some axe activci others slow : all of which difiSerenceB are 
dependent, not so much upon organization, as upon qualify of 
brain. It has not yot been discovered what it Ls that cuuse^ 
these varieties. 

Of the action of tlic mind upon the body, and the body 
upon the mind, and of the causes and modea of this mutual 
influence, many very curious fads have been registered, but 

our present knowledge is insufficient to enable us to generalize 
them and torn them to much practical account 

* ** That our feelings towards peraoos and objects may undergo most im- 
potUnt chftogM wililuMit oat iMlag la Iht iMut di|iM ftwve, imUl w« Imf 
our attMitioii dixwtcd to our own moDtal fteto^ of the alteratiom whteh has 
takon plaoe in tbmB, • Tory oonmon but voij ohonoUristio omnplo of tUi 
kind «i aokion ia aflofdod by tho poworM attaoiunMit widoh ofton gwwi np 
between individuals of opposite sezc?, without either being aware of the lul; 
the full strength of this attachment being only revealed to the consciousnees 
of each when circiimatancea ibronteu a peparation, and when each becomes 
cognizant of the feelings entertained by the otlier. * * We coutiuually 
speak of the ' fcelingH* which wo unconsciously eutertain towards another, and 
of our not becomiog aware of them until some circumHtancus call them into 
activity ; so that i( woqU Moa to If Ae material organ of theao Isolinga tends 
to fo^m 4iM^ in aooonlanoo with tho vmgtmdom wUoh tn htfaitually mado 
upon ity and that wo are aa oomplotety iinawaro ol tho ohaogaa whioh mi^ 
hnTO taken plaoe in it, at we an of those by which passing etenta are regis* 
tend in onr minds ^ the memory), until some cirenmiftance calls forth the 
nonaeioaa minifettation, which is the ' reflex' of the new condition which the^ 
organ has Required. "—Dr. Cari-cntcr's Human Physiology, pp. 609-10, 6th edit. 

/ " Ab a general rule, the exct piiuns to which are probably apparent rather 

than real^ it is ssid that a txmi'^ brain 'grows to' the kind of activity moat 
habitual to it, whether sensational or intellectual, and a tendency to the 
character thus impressed upon it is transmitted, in some neasiin^ to his 

I offspriog/'^Tnnaaoliona of the Sodal Soliooe Aaaooiation. Pbyiiologioal 
Xlnfluenota of oartaia Hethode of Teoohing^ by B» B. Caitar, p. m 
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The following are some of these facts ; detailed, not for the 
purpose of drawing inferences from them, or as being neces- 
sarily connected, but becanse tliey a] pear to point to some 
important principles yet to be discovered. 

" Professor Ehrenberg asserts that by means of the micro- 
scope he has discovered the fibres of the encephaloni spinal 
chord; and nerves, to be tabalar, (i.e.) that they do not consist 
of solid fibres, but of parallel or fasciculated tabes, dilated at 
intervals, or jointed, and from to ^ of a line in diameter. 
Also, that they contain a perfectly transparent tenacious fiaid| 
never visibly globolary the liquor nenmB^ which differs from 
the nervens medulla as the chyle does from blood.*'* 

When tlie pneumo-gastric or chief nerv^c of the stomach 
is tied or cut tliroughy and its end separated so as to interrupt 
the flow of nervous energy towards that organi digestion is 
either entirely arrested or greatly impaired. • • • 
however, the direction of a current of galvanism to the cut end 
of the nervci next tlie stomach, suffices to re-establish digestion 
after that process has been suspended by the interruption of 
the nervous inflnence consequent on its division, we may 
reasonably infer that, in the healthy state, the nerve merely 
transmits to the stomach a stimulus or energy generated for the 
purpose either in the brain or in the spinal marrow and ganglia 
—that the nerve, in short, acts only as a conductor, and does 
not originate the influence which it evidently imparts, 

^Phis nervQus ^"ergy^ however generated, or from whatever 
sour^j ierived, se enis ecj^uallj^^^scntial tn^tbinkinfl and fnrh'ng 
as to digestion ; for whenever it Is draw n off to assist in 
drfestion, oFoAer mere bodOy offices, the power of tiiiiiking 
and feeling is proportionally decreased. Deep study and 
jjigestion mutually impede each other. So, if the nervoua 
'/energy is spent in bodily ezerdse, great mental activity is im- 
/ possible. A certain portion only of nervous fluid, or whatever 
else it is, is generated, and if used in one direction cannot be 
\ used in another. 

^ * Dr. EUiotmi*! Boman ThfMogf, p, 40S. 

t Dr. A. Combo on Digortkni a&d DioMoi^ pp. 77» 70. 
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Thus tlic activity of one mental organ is quieted by calling 
another into exerdse ; so also deep stadjr or great activiiy of 
ibe anterior lobe of the brain decreaflee the energy of that por- 
tion of it connected with tlie feelings, and the undue indul- 
gence of a propensity weakens and frequently prevents the 
proper predominance of the moral feeUnge. 

'Ibim are cases in which this nervons energy appears to be 
deranged, as in epilepsy ; or in which it seems to be increased 
almost without Hmit, as in the paroxysms of passion or mad- 
ness, or in the temporary- excitement occanoned by the nse of 
etimnlating drinks ; daring which time persons naturally weak, 
seem to aoqnire a sapemataral strength, so as often to require 
the force of several strong men to restrain them. 

£ach organ of Propensity and Sentiment appears to exer- 
cise its peculiar inflnence npon the body, and to have its 
particnlar set of mnsdes attached to it This inflnence pro- 
duces what is called the natural language of tlie faculty; 
appearing when it is strongly marked, not only on the comi- 
tenance, bnt thronghont the whole person* Who is not more 
or lees acquainted with the impress of* Benevolence, of Vene- 
ration, Firmness, Conscientiousness, Hope, AVonder, Self- 
Esteem, Love of Approbation, Combativeness, Cautiousness? 
This natural language of the fiiculties gives rise to a great 
variety of important mental phenomena ; for each feeling has 
not only a strong influence over most of the bodily functions, 
but is also, when manifested in this way, intelligible to others^ 
and has the power of caUing into activity the same feeling in 
them : tiius harshness produces harshness^ and kindness kind- 
ness ; it is in this way that good or bad feelings may be stimu- 
lated; and this kind of sympathy become an important element 
in moral training. There is a manifest difference in the influ- 
ence of the speaker who feels flircibly what he is expressing, and 
who therefore throws the natural language of that feeling into 
his manner, and the one who delivers the same speech heart- 
lessly, and without feeling his subject 
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True sympathy," says ^Ir. Combe, " arises from tlie 
natural language of any active feeling exciting the aame feeling 
In another, anieoedetUly to any knowledge of what oamUd it «Pi 
the person principally conoemed ; and this is sufficient to account 
for tlic origin of panics in battles and in mobs, and for the 
electric rapidity with which passions of QYQvy kind pervade and 
agitate the minds of assembled multitudes." The epidemical 
mental diseases that somettmes pervade particular countries 
and districts, manifesting themselves by suicide, tumults, riots, 
acts of violencei and fanaticism; may be accounted fur partly 
in this way and partly bj nervous diseasci bordering on mad* 
ness, caused by mental excitement and rdigious emottoo. 
Imitation, Mental Imitation, Veneration, Hope, Wonder, 
Cautiousness, when called into violent and continued action 
Wider abnormal conditions; produce the most unlocked sod 
esctraordinary effects. Thus we have the CrusadeS; and more 
extraordinary 8till,^he ChOdren^s Crusade in 1212. The 
Plague or Black Death, which between the years 1347 and 1.350, 
carried egg' in Europe full 25,000,000 of people; produced the 
Brotherhood of Flagellants; in Germany, the St Yitos's 
Dancing Mania ; and in Italy the same efiect was said to have 
been produced by the bite of tlie tarantula, a large spider. The 
6t» Vitus's Dance was attended by a religious element ; in the 
tarantism this element was wholly wanting. This mania ooii* 
tinned through the 15th and into the early part of the 16th 
centun^, and we are told that it frequently happened (like 
sceptical spiritualists of the present day) that unconcerned and 
mocking spectators were drawn into the vortex by an irresisti- 
ble impulse, and also that a Bishop of Foligno allowed himself 
to be bitten by a tarantula, professing himself utterly scepti- 
cal; but that the usual symptoms soon began to show them- 
aelveS; and hC; like the otherS; was obliged to dance to obtain 
relief; so also were many others of the deigyi who altogether 
disapproved of dancing ; music and dancing being the sole 
means of cure. The Kevivals in America and Ireland are 
similar phenomenal and the ^akers^ Jumpers^ Barkers^ 
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Spiritualists m no doubty in some degree aided more or less 
Vr imposture, similarly affected. Women, from Uieir more 

excitable temperaments, arc the soonest affected, and the 
mania always increases with the accession of numbers.* 

The nerves c<mnected with the brain are everywhore dis- 
tribntod orer ihe body witii ihe minutest care, and are also 
intimately connected with each other throughout the whole 
system. Every impression occurring at the extremity of the 
system is instantaneoosly propagated to its centre; and for 
every action of tbe mind there is a corresponding action oo^ 
wards in the organ intended to administer to its gratification. 
If this intimate connexion and communication he interfered 
'vnthy either by being checked or suspended, some particular 
form of disease is the consequence. It is with respect to these 
kinds of diseases that miraenlous cores are often said to be per- 
formed : for any stronc; mental emotion that shall send the 
Bervous current through the system with more than ordinary 
§atcej will fieqoently restoe the nervous ommmmication tiwt 
lias been impeded, and cure the disease oonseqnent upon it 
Implicit belief, or luith, itself a stron^^ fcelin^:^, is necessary to 
call the other faculties into the simuitiiuoous action required to 

* A writar in " FraMc,** writing on Mental Epidemics. Mys-*" FMuUidim, 
andttHtj, fear, sympfttby, hftve «ombin«d to spreftd Ilia iofbckioa; tht daiiiinl 
of inpoolof* ha* aoldovi baoa wkoUy waakiag. Ffom tbo nsitad opintioa 
of thoM agonto diaeaae has axiantiTelj reeuliad ; di s aa so, parUy phjrioal, 
partly mental, depriving the patiei.t, for a time at least, of all power of self- 
control, and propagnting itself by the Tery sight of its aymptous. Hysteria, 
and the kiudred affections, are as certainly present in the moat recent of these 
demoDstratioDs as in tho most ancient. Physiological laws have undergone 
no change. Dr. Ilecker reni.nks — • Denionoinaniacfl' convulsions, K- mnam- 
buUam, catalepsy, emotioual diaordera of every kind, are mauifefted at the 
preeent day iu all places where fanatical sects pursae their practices, with 
qnite as uncb importance as at any other timee, only in more limited drdea. 
Id these eseee it is easy to observe lhat io the great majority of the lookers^n, 
aearily the same ezdiement la evineed as io any previoos oealnty ; aad tiioae 
morbid phenomena are very commonly regarded an the revelationa of a most 
h.illov^ ed inspiration, and even as oiirai-les, when they are often nothing more 
than the physical conseqaences of a nervous irritaut. Practical psychology 
seems ill nj^ny circl« s not yet to l.ave got out of lis infancy.' E.^|jeci:iily it 
may be added, the pathology of rcuij'uM emuLionrt dGr»<TveH <io"per study 
tlurn it has perhaps ever yet received." — Fraser, Aprily 166;^, p. 500. 
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produce a strong mental emotion ; faith, therefore, is the first 
thing necessary ; nothing can be done, in such cases, without 
it If we observe even the oidinaiy effects of the mind apon 
the body, we must feel convinced that the combined action of 
some of our strongest feelings, in such extraordinary cases, is 
sufficient to produce the so-called miraculous cures on record. 
We see how readily tears or blushing are produced by the 
slightest mental emotion : we witness the ordinary eflecta of 
grief in deranging the system, and the opposite effect of joy 
and a happy state of mind in promoting a cure. In fiict, no 
emotion takes place in the mind without some temporary eSooi 
upon the bodily system ; which ordinarily passes unobserved 
from the want of the recognition of the strict communication 
that exists between the mind and the body. 

Amongst the most extraordinary of the phenomena connected 
with this subject are undoubtedly sleep-waking*' and sleep- 
walking." Under the influence of somnambtdism, people are 
said to read and write with their eyes sliut, and in the dai-k, and 
to do other wonderful things. This is accounted for on the sup- 
position that one sense, under particular circumstances, may be 
so excited and become so exalted, as to supply the place of 
another. Thus Dr. Carpenter, speaking of what Mr. Braid 
calls hypnotism, says: — " The exaltation of the muscular sense, 
by which various actions that ordinarily require the guidance 
of vision, are directed independentiy of it, is a phenomenm 
common to the mesmeric, with various other forms of artificial 
as well as natural somnambulism." He has repeatedly seen, he 
says, Mr. Braid's hypnotized subjects write with the most per- 
fect regnlari^, when an opeque screen was interpesed betvroen 
their eyes and the paper, the lines being^ equidistant and 
parallel ; and it is not uncommon for the writer to carry back 
his peneil or pen to dot an t, or cross a t, or make some other 
correction in a letter or word. Mr. B. had one patient, who 
would thus go back and correct with accuracy the writing on 
the whole sheet of note paper ; but if the paper was moved 
from the position it had previously occupied on the table, all 
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ilie oomdaons were on the wrong points of the paper regtrds 

the actual place of the writing, thoui^li on the right points as 
regarded its previous place. Sometimes, however, he would 
take a freth departorei by feeling for the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the paper ; and all his corrections were then made in their 
proper positions, notwithstanding the displacement of the paper. 

In the phenomena classed under the head of electro-biology, 
the will of one person appears to become completely nnder the 
control of another. 

Many of the phenomena of Animal Magnetism, or Mes- 
merism, are attested by sncli high authority as to leave no 
room for doubt as to tlieir general truth. We quote the 
foUowiag passage from Dr. £lliotBoa: — *^^Amtmg all the 
phenomena,* sa3rs Professor Dugald Stewart, ^to which the 
subject of imitation has led our attention, none are, perliaps, 
so wonderful as those which have been recently brought to 
light, in conseqnfflice of tlie philosophical inquiries occasioned 
by the medical pretensions of Mesmer and his associates. 
That these pretensions involved much of ignorance, or of 
im|>osture, or both, in their author, has, I think, been 
fully demonstrated in the very able report of the French 
academicians; bnt does it fbllow from this that theyooto wit- 
nessed and authenticated by those academicians should shaipe 
in the disgrace incurred by the empirics who disguised or 
misrepresented them ? For my own part, it appears to me 
that the general conclusions established by Mesmer*s practice, 
with respect to the physical eflfects of the principle of imagi- 
nation, (more particularly in cases where they co-operated 
together,) are incomparably more curious than if he had 
actually demonstrated the existence of his boasted science : nor 
can I see any good reason why a physician, who admits the 
efficacy of the moral agents employed hy I\[esmer, sliould, in 
the exercise of his profession, scruple to copy whatever pro- 
cesses are necessary, for subjecting them to his command, any 
more than he should hesitate about employing a new physical 
agent, such as electricity or galvanism.* 

I I 
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" The result of GalFs investigation was tliis : — * Neither wc, 
nor any other dispassionate observers, who have been present 
at the famooB experiments of which such wonderfbl aoooonts 
have been given, have witnessed anythintr supemaioral or con- 
trary to nature : we ought therefore to abandon tlie beh'ef of 
the metamorphosis of nerves^ (the performance of the function 
of one nerye hj another,) to those who are better orgimised for 
the marvelloua than onrselves. • • • • • "How often 
in intoxication, hysterical and hypochondriacal attacks, con- 
vulsions, fever, insanity, under violent emotions, afler long 
fitfting, through the effeqt of snch' poisons as opinm, hemlock| 
beUa^donna, are we not, in some measure, transformed into pep- 
fedfy different beings, for instance, into poets, actors, <&c. V 
* Just as in dreaming, tlie thoughts frequently have more deli- 
cacy, and the sensations ore more acute, and we can hear and 
answer; just as in ordinary somnambulism we can rise, walk, 
see with our eyes open, touch with the hands, Ac.' 'We ac- 
knowledge a fluid which has an especial affinity with the ner- 
vous system, which can emanate from an individual, pass into 
another, and accumulate, in vurtue of particular affinities, man 
in certain parts than in others.* * We admit the existence of a 
fluid, the subtraction of which lessens, and the accumulation 
augments^ the power of the nerves; which places one part 
of the nervous system in repose, and heightens the activity 
of another ; whidi, therefore, may produce an artificial som- 
nambulism.' ** 

A rigid mathematician. La Place, observes, that * of all 
the instruments which we can employ, in order to enable us to 
. discover the imperceptible agents of nature, the nerves are the 
most sensible, especially when their sensibilify is exdted by 
particular causes. It is by means of them that we have dis- 
covered the slight electricity wliich is de\ eloped by the contact 
of two heterogeneous metals. The singular phenomena which 
result from the extreme sensibilify of the nerves in particular 
individuals have given birth to various opinions relative to the 
existence of a new agent, which has been denominated animal 
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magneiifliny to the actton of the common magnetism, to the 

influence of &e snn and moon in some nenrons affections, and, 
lastly, to the impressions which may be experienced from the 
proximity of the metals, or of a running water. It is natural 
to suppose that the action of these caoses is very feeble, and 
tiiat it may easily be distorbed by accidental circnmstances ; 
but because, in some cases, it has not been manifested at all, 
we are not to conclude it has no existence. We are so far 
fiom being acquainted with all the agents of nature, and their 
difierent modes of action, that it would be quite nnphiksophical 
to deny the existence of the phenomena, merely because they 
are inexphcable in the present state of our knowledge,* " 

Gixvier fully admits Mesmerism: — ' We must confess thai 
it is very di£Scnh, in the experiments which have fer their 
object the action which the nervous system of two different 
individuals can exercise, one upon another, to distinguish the 
effect of the imagination of the individual, upon whom the ex- 
periment is tried, from the physical result produced by the 
person "who acts upon him. The effects, however, on persons 
ignorant of the agency, anil upon individuals whom the opera- 
ration itself has deprived of consciousness, and those which 
animals present, do not permit us to doubt that the proximity 
of two animated bodies in certain positions, combined with 
certain movements, have a real effect, independently of all 
participation of the fancy. It appears also clearly that these 
effects arise from some nervous communication which is estab- 
lidied between their nervous systems.' ** 

I have no hesitation in declaring my conviction that the 
fects of Mesmerism which I admit, because they are not con- 
trary to established morbid ph^omena, result from a specific 
power. Even if they are sometimes unreal and feigned, and, 
when real, are sometimes the result of emotion,-— of imagina- 
tion, to use common language ; but that they may be real and 
independent of all imagination, I have seen quite sufiicient to 
convince me^ * • * * Xo ascribe the phenomena which I 
have witnessed to emotion and fency, to suppose collusion and 
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deception would be absurd. Thej must be ascribed to a ])ecu- 
liar power ; to a power acting, I have no doubt, coDBtantij in 
all liTing ihingfly vegetable and animal, bat shown in a peculiar 
manner by the processes of Mesmerism. I have witnessed its 
power at least three times a week for two months ; and should 
despise myself if I hesitated to declare my decided conviction 
of the truth of Mesmerism. I am willing to believe that a 
sleep-waker may prophesy morbid changes in hims^ with 
accuracy, as the boy mentioned by Gall predicted the termi- 
nation of his fit if his friends would lead him into the garden, 
and the girl mentioned by Lord Monboddo, predicted the 
oessationof her disease with equal accura^. • • • Bui I have 
never intnessed more than what, it is certain, takes plaee in 
health and disease. I have seen persons sent to sleep, I have 
felt and heard otliers declare they had tinglingi and heard some 
declare they had various other sensati<m8 and painsy I have seen 
twitchings, convu]sionS| and spastic contractions of mosdesy 
loss of power of muscle, and the most profound coma ; and I 
liave seen these evidently and instantly removed by the process. 
I have seen one sense restored in the coma by the process, so 
tiial the person was insensible in taste, smeU, sight, and yet 
heard and answered questions well. I have seen paroxysms of 
sleep-waking and ecstatic delirium, which had been originally 
induced by its disturbance of a system already epileptic, put an 
end to evidently, and in general quickly, by Mesmerism* But 
I have not witnessed persons seeing through walls or paste- 
board, nor tasting or smelling with the epigastrium or fingers; 
nor speaking or understiuiding languages they had never 
learnt; nor telling the circumstances past, present, and to 
come, of persons they had never heard of before. * * * No 
marvel has yet ]M-esented itself in my experience : nor has any 
good been } et etlected in the diseases of my patients ; but the 
perfect coma induced in some of them would be an inestimable 
blessing in the case of a surgical operation, which I am positive 
might have been performed without the slightest sensation on 
some of the finnale patients, exactly as took place at the 
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Hotel-DieU) where a cancerous breast was removed in Mes- 
meric coma from a poor woman, without her knowledge. I 
have no doobt that I shall in time see all the CBtabliflbed ph»- 

nomena of sleep-waking, — writing, reading, and doing endlesB 
things, even better than in the waking state. But, before I 
see, I cannot believe more.'^*t 

Host phyaiolqgittB are now prepared to admit with Dr. 
CSarpenteri Ist, A state of complete insensibility, duriiit^ 
wliich severe surgical operations may be performed without 
the consciousness of the patient 2nd. Artificial soninanibu- 
lism, with manifestation of the ordinary power of mind, bat 
with no recollection in the waking state of what has passed. 
3rd. Exaltation of the senses during such somnambulism, so 
that the somnambule perceives what in his natural condition 
he could not. 4tb. Action during such somnambulism, on the 
muscular ai^Mffatns, so as to produce, for example, artificial 
•catalepsy; and 5th. Curative efiects. Dr. Carpenter, how- 
ever, lias not vet seen sufficient evidence for belief in the hitrher 
phenomena of clairvoyance. Others, howe\er, go mucli far- 
ther; thus, Walther, the Professor at Landshut, quoted by 
Gall, tor a description of the stages of Mesmerism, in the 
highest of which (clairvoyance,) time and space no longer 
present obstacles to the penetration of the magnetised,' ' who 
sees as distinctly into the interior of the magnetiser's body as 
into hia own,' the reason of which is, that, < all the nervous 
system is an identity and a totality — a pure transparence with- 
out cloud, an infinite expansion without bounds or obstacles, 
such is universal sense and as, ^ in the waking state the soul 
is more doseiy and intimately united with the body;' and 
'natoral sleep is a more intimate communication of our soul 
with the universal soul of the world ; so in magnetic sleep 
our soul is united in the most intimate manner with the soul 

t In a latar adilioa of the Pbjfiidogj Dr. BUIoImb, I btlhf«» ptotow 
his WU«f In OkirvojMioe* h« hftviog wttoMMd uoinktakeabla proof of i%. 
Ahw Hoipitalt for the cure of diMaao bj MMmiriini havo been MtaUiahed 
nndffr bto gniduiM and dirwUoii. 
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of the world and with the bodv, and with the latter not br 
means of the nervous system only, but immediately in all its 
parts and membm, ao that life is no longer a particulariijr, 
bat original life.* 

Dr. W. Gregory thus summarizes In's belief in his Letters 
on Animal Magnetism: — " I think we may regard it as estab^ 
lished; £rst| that one individual may exercise a certain 
•influence on another, even at a distance ; secondly, thai one 
individual may acqntre a control ovef the motions, sensations, 
memory, emotion?, and volition of another, both by suggestion, 
in the conscious, impressible state, and in the magnetic sleep, 
with or without suggestion ; thirdly, that the magnetic sleep 
is a very peculiar state, with a distinct and separate conscious- 
ness ; fourthly, that in this state the subject often possesses a 
new power of perception, the nature of which is unknown, but 
by means of which he can see objects or persons, near or 
distant, without the use of the external organs of vision; 
fifthly, that he yery often possesses a yery • high degree< of 
sympathy with others, so as to be able to read their thoughts ; 
sixthly, that by these powers of clairvoyance and sympathy, he 
can sometimes perceive and describe, not only present, but 
past, and even future events; seventhly, that he can often 
perceive and describe the bodily state of himself or others ; 
eighthly, that he may fall into trance and extasis, the period 
of which he often predicts accurately ; nintlily, that eveiy one 
of these phenomena has occurred, and frequently occurs, 
spontaneously, which I hold to be the fundamental fiust of the 
whole enquiry. Somnambulism, Clairvoyance, Svnnpatliy, 
Trance, Extasis, Insensibility to pain, and Prevision, having 
often been recorded as natural occurrences. Tentfaly, that not 
only the human body, but inanimate objects, such as magnets, 
crystals, metals, &c., &c., exert on sensitive perso'ns an influ- 
ence, identical, so far as it is known, with that which produces 
Animal Magnetism; that such an influence really exists, 
because it may act without a shadow of suggestion^ and maj 

* BUiolaoa's Human Pbytuology, p. 674. 
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W inmileRed to water and other bodies; and lastly, that it is 
only by studying the chsracteT'of tliis influence, as we should 

those of any other, such as Electricity or Light, that we can 
hope to Uirow light on these obscure subjects." 

The last proposition refers to the discoveries of Baron 
Beiehenbach, who has shown by a great nnmber of ezperi- 
ments, that there exists in' all bodies, and thronghont the 
universe, a peculiar juinciple, analogous to magnetism, elec- 
tricity, light, and heat, yet distinct from them all, to which he 
gives the name of odyls. It is meet manifest in powerful 
magnets ; next in crystals, and ezists in the human body, the 
sun, moon, stars, heat, electricity, chemical action, and, in 
&ct, the whole material universe. Those who are most sensi- 
tive to this influence are persons of feeble health, especially 
somnambulists s but it is found that about one-third of indi- 
viduals, taken promiscuously, and many in good health, are 
sensible of it ; and it was by a series of observations on persons 
of all classes and conditions for years, that the facts have been 
elicited. 

Baron Beiehenbach sajrs, There is nothing in these obser- 
vations," which he had just detailed, " that, after the contents 
of tlie preceding treatises, can surprise us ; but they are cer- 
tainly a fine additional confirmation of what has been stated 
in regard to the sun and moon, and also of the fact that the 
whole material universe, even beyond our earth, acts on us 
with the very same kind of influence which resides in all 
terrestrial objects; and lastly, it shows that we stand in a 
connecti<m of mutual influence, hitherto unsuspected, witli the 
universe ; so that in fact the stars are not altogether devoid of 
action on our sublunary, perhaps even on our practical world, 
and on the mental processes of some heads." 

That Mesmerism may be true in all its stages, we think can 
scarcely be disputed by those who have foUowed us in our 
investigation into the present extent of our knowledge of both 
mind and matter. The phenomena alhided to in this chapter, 
relating both to ^animal magnetism and to sympathy, in its 
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yariouB modes of manifestation, seem all to emanate from one 
soniee, and to point to some nervous agent, some general 
power or force, or perhaps some fluid, which, if it exist at all, 

must perform a most important part in the human constitution ; 
the discovery of which will be a vast step gained towards the 
knowledge of all the inflaences that affect and rule over the 
mind of man. 

If we allow ourselves to enter the field of speculation there 
is much to be said. I have heard of great wonders, upon testi- 
mcmy the most respectable, but I have witnessed nothing- more 
than what may he accounted £or from the heightened action of 
the sense, or of the mental iii<;ulty ; sight and hearing greatly 
increased, and the abnormal, not the normal condition of tlie 
mind in action. ^Ve do not know of what the natural faculties 
are capable, if greatly enlarged or greatly excited. The large 
sixe of the organ of number will enable an idiot to calculate 
mentally what another can scarcely do with the slate, and the 
large size of the mathematical faculties in Sir Isaac Newton 
enabled him to anticipate results that took hours to work out 
in the regular way. The building instinct of animals seema to 
result from some peculiar constitution of the organ of con* 
structivencss. Cats and dogs can find their way home 
across hundi'eds of miles of country, without any assistance 
from the finger posts, being able to do so apparently from the 
peculiar or excq»tional action of the same organ of Locality, 
which enables man to find his way with facility in proportion 
to the size of the organ. There is notliiiiir probably more 
wonderful in Mesmerism tiian the faculty manifested by tlie 
carrier pigeon ; it is taken hundreds of miles away, and then 
released ; it ascends into the air, makes two or three turns, 
and then Hies stnwjht home again. Some of the phenomena 
of Mesmerism, if true, would seem to annihilate the ordinary 
modes of thought in time and space, enabling us to know the 
past, and bringing us into an immediate contiguity with the 
absent as with the present. Might not this be throngh the 
action of some rudimcntaiy organ, intended for service in some 
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yeej advanoed state of the woxld^s ctTiKzationy and wbieh being 
more largely devdoped in Bome indiTidnals than in othen, is 
abnormally excited by the aid of Mesmerism, and casts its 
shadow before : or, might it not be by the odylic foroei which 
makes what we oall solid mattery perfectlj tniu^aient to sensi- 
tives ? As Ihe heavenly bodies in their immeasurable distance 
act upon our brains, not only tliroagh the force of liglit, bnt 
through the odylic force, may not our brains also act, and be 
acted npon^ by other brains at a distance? Electridiy unites 
two batteries^ and almost as quick as- ihou|^ carries a message 
across the Atlantic. Why may not the more subtle force of odyle 
unite two brains ? The electric battery of the brain carries its 
mandates instantaneously through the nenre wires to all parts 
of the body^ why should they stop there? I believe there are 
many facts to show that they do not, but they want general- 
izing. The American Davis, the Pongli-keepsie Seer, and 
similar cases, would seem to indicate that the partition- 
wall of individuality, which separates the mind of man fiom 
tbat of mankind, can be broken down, and we may become 
all-knowing and intelligent, as regards all tliat has ever formed 
part of the knowledge of the race. But these, for the present, 
must be regarded as mere speculations. 

As to the phenomena of what is called Spiritualism,'* 
people of well-known character and undoubted powers of 
intelligence and habits of philosophical observation, tell us that 
after six or eight years' careful investigation in private families, 
and after sitting in many hundreds of circles,*' th^ are 
obliged to come to the conviction that the phenomena are 
genuine, and that there are both forces and intelligences which 
do not come at present within any recognised law. Of course, 
there is much deception, and still more self-delusion, mixed up 
with the subject ; but we think it is almost impossible not to 
come to the conclusion that tliere is a residue of truth. Tlio 
question tlien is, whence come these phenomena? From 
whom, or what, are they derived? Here there is great differ- 
ence of opinion, the great majorify, as has ever been the case 
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since the world began, where the causes are hidden, ascribing 
them to spiritaal agency. We are supposed to prove, every 
time when by an act of the will we move a limb, that spirit 

moves matter. Now, we know nothing of tlie nature or essence 
of " force," and we may call it " spirit," if we like ; bat we do 
know that precisely the same force that moves the steam-engine, 
moves the body, and this force is generated in precisely the 
same way, by the union of carbon and oxygen and the conse- 
quent evolution of heat (See Note, p. 135). Whatever 
may liave been the origin of all motion, this force is unattended 
with intelligence ; but late investigations have proved that vital 
forces are correlated from physical, and mental from vital; 
and further investigation of tlic correlation of forces may show 
whence the pai'ticular force i.s derived, tliat is displayed in these 
so-called spiritual manifestations. As we have seen, all ' ' force" 
is as indestructible as matter ; it may change its form, but it 
cannot be destroyed ; and, as Mr. Herbert Spencer says, " That 
no idea or teeling arises, save as a result of some physical force 
expended in producing it, is fast becoming a common-place of 
science,*' and also, each manifestation of force can be inter- 
preted only as the effect of some antecedent force : no matter 
whether it be an inorganic action, an animal ni()\enient, a 
thought, or a feeling. Either tliis must be conceded or else it 
must be asserted that our successive states of consciousness are 
self-created. Either mental energies, as well as bodily ones, 
are quantitatively correlated to certain energies expended in 
their production, and to certain other energies which they 
initiate ; or else nothing must become something, or somethmg 
must become nothing." It is probably to this correlation that 
we must look for the force displayed in these extraordinary 
phenomena; but whence the intelligence? Tliis, further in- 
vestigation, I think, will prove to be merely the reflex and 
reflection of our own embodied intelligence : as manifested in 
the abnormal conditions of mind to which I have alluded in 
this chapter. The conditions rcfjuisite for its manifestiition are 
precisely those attending the pret^r-natural states of mind 
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attending mesmeric action, such as dairrojanoei electro- 
biology, &c. iici given constitutions and temperaments are 
necessary, and the failnres consequently are more numerous 

ilian tlie successes. The mind acts through the brain, and the 
senses ordinarily are necessary to set the brain in motion; 
bnt that it may be acted upon directly by some other force, 
and without the aid of the senses, we believe is now an estab- 
lished fact ; also, the nervous force, not generated but elimi- 
nated hy the brain, and guided by the will, moves the body; 
but of what nature is this force ? We know it is the correlate 
of physical forces, but what other form" it may take, or bow 
fkr and to wliat extent it can act upon other things and other 
brains, and consequently other intelligences, outside the body, 
is not yet known ; but that it has such power to act, I think is 
more than probable. The discoveries of Baron Beichenbach 
and others prove that very much lies beyond the ken of ordi- 
nary sense and vision, and that our five senses are rather 
dnmsy instruments to deal with the imponderables. The 
microecope shows a material world within them, and a sensi- 
tive nervous system not only sees what is not apparent to 
ordinary sense, but appears even, as we have said, to break 
down the boundary of sense, and to reveal a world beyond. 

There is quite a new world lying open for our investigation 
in this direction, and its pursuit is not calculated, vitimatelyj to 
lead us back into the bonds of superstition, but forward in the 
path of Cerebral Physiology and the true Science of Mind. 

It might fairly have been expected that the light of Science 
and general Education would have dispelled for ever the dark- 
ness of superstition and fimaUcism, but this cannot take place 
till the Science of ^lind is much advanced, so as to lay bare 
the true causes of the spiritual emotions" which generate^ 
or lie at the root of, such states of mind. 
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CHAPTER L 

ON THE PBESEKT CONDITION OF SOCIETY. 

Wb have ezamined the Oonstitiitioa of Man, and the laws 

of his Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Being: and we 
have observed that the htws of Mind are equally fixed with 
OioBe of JiaMer. ^ ' 

MoTality we have defined to be tiie science which teaches 
men the means by which they may live to<Tetlier in the most 
happy manner possible, the fiindamental moral law being the 
productton of the largest sum of enjoyment to all ; and we 
have shown that man mnst necessarily obey socb laws, when 
he discovers the connexion between tliein and liis own well- 
beingi as it is the law of his existence to follow that which will 
produce the greatest happiness. 

The province of Moral Sctenoe is thos to teach ns what oar 
duties are, and it is the province of Social Science to place us 
in circumstances tliat will best enable us to perform them. 

Wc have first, therefore, to examine the present condition 
of Society, in order to ascertain how fiur it is in accordance 
with those principles which have been shown to be essentia] to 
the proiluction of the greatest amount of happiness. As the 
Working Classes are by far the most numerous part of the 
population in all countries, their condition must constitute the 
principal object of regard. Hitherto the Working Olasses have 
seldom been viewed in so important a light ; they have been 
looked upon (too much by Pohtical Economists, and their 
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ikilers,) as means only to the production of the largest amotmt 
of wealthy not as means to the largest amount of happinesSi 
PoHtioal Economy is wiihoat a moral sense; it has no con- 
science, and its calculations are based upon the supposition that 
each man as necessai*ilj seeks his own individual interest as 
that a stone fidls to the gronnd| but Trades Unions and Co- 
operative Societies show that the Working Classes are gradually 
coming to the conviction that there is a higher law, which will 
not allow us to pursue our interests separately, and which makes 
it imperative that we should do as we would be done by, and 
seek the good of onr neighbonr at wdl as onr own. When 
this cmiTiction becomes general Political Economy will require 
to be re-written. Athens, in the time of Pericles, contained 
3Qf000 free citizens and 400,000 slaves : what these slaves 
were to the fiee state of antiqnityi have the working classes 
been to ns ; for necessity has been and is now, a harder task- 
master than any mere instrument of human tyranny. But the 
time for their emancipation must come, when the steam-engine 
shall take the place of the slavesi and do the drudgery of 
Society, and when all the higher and nobler parts of their 
nature, that peculiarly distinguish them as men, shall have fuD 
Bcopei and they shall no longer be regarded as the mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 



SECTION 1. 

nsKsrrr of the population, numbers, wealth, occupation. 

ElALXH. GSNSKAL GONDmON. 

Density of the Population. — With a single exception, 
Sng^dd is the most densely peopled oountry in Enrope. On 
good authorify we have— 

England, Area 60,153 16,921,880 = 837 persons to 1 iq. mile. 

Wales, do S,167 1,005,721 = 123 „ „ 

Ulaodsio British Smi ZH ...... 148,18S » MS n n 

8ootlMid» do. 31.SS4 3,888,742 - M ,» „ 

Inlftod, do. 8^512 . — ^10^794 » 200 j, » 
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"Without rroinrr niinutcly into dotall with udier countries, wc 
learn that Belgium kaa 382 inhabitants to the square mile; 
Saxony 328 ; Holland 242 ; Italy 208 ; Germany and Prussia 

188 ; Franco 171 ; Austria 1 I') : all Europe 82 ; Spain 81 ; 
Turkey 71 ; liussia 27 ; Norway and Sweden 16. 

Numbers. — Tu absolute numbers, the population of Great 
Britain and the islands in the British seas, was on the 3l8t 
March, 1851, 21,121,967; and of the United Kingdoms 
27,()37,761. As to the rate of growth, it has been calculated 

tliat the population of the same countries was, in — 

1651 6.878.000 

7.392.000 = 1 .01 i.OOO inontM in th* otntoij. 
1861 21,185,000 » 18,798,000 „ „ 

The course of events, during the last fifty years, is well 

wortliy of attention. The numbers of the people were, in— 

1801 10,917.438 1831 16,564,138 

1811 12,424,122 1841 ...... 18,813,786 

1821 ...... 1M02,648 1851 21,121,867 

Thus, within the half century there has been an addition of 
ten millions of people, w hich neai'ly equals the produce of the 
preceding eighteen centuries. 

Between 1841 and 1851, 27 counties in England and 
Wales showed sensible diminution, which extended itself more 
or less over the greater part of Ireland, the north of IScotlaud, 
the north of Wales, and the west of Enghmd.* 

* For the above facta, and for aeveral others iu thii Motiou, we tra indebted 
to a paper by Jno. Gaiea, Beq., F.R.G.S., nad before (he Brikiib AModalioii, 
««on our National Strength," and published in the Journal of tho Statistieil 
Sooietj, December, 1855. The Censua, for 1861, haa not jet been publiahed 
in detail, but we learn that the population in 1861 waa in England and Wale% 
and tho Islands in the British seas, 20,205,762, (cxdusive of the Army, Nary, 
and Merchant Seamen abroad, ostimnted nt 102,021 ); the number of malea 
beioi; 9,525,504, and fumdo.s l(i,3'*0.i.*;'»S. The increu.so .since 1S51 was 
2,169,576. The total p' ipnlut ion of Scutland was 3 Oiil,2.'>l, tho number of 
males being 1, 440,982, and females 1,014,209. The increase since 18.^1 was 
172,6^9. This low rate of increase is owing chiefly to emigration. The total 
population of Ireland waa 5,764,548— leaa Iry 787.842 than it wis in 1851. 
The Oonuniaaionera aioibe the decreaae to emigration. The total Centut for 
the United Kingdom giree the number of aoula as 29,198,819. Thus there 
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''Above a third of the popalation of England and Wales 
resided in 1851, in towns, having a population of 20,000 and 
upwards. In 1851, the Population of Towns in Ghreat Britain, 

was 10,55(1^388. In the Villages aiul dctarlicd dwellinos in 
the country, 10,403,109. In England and Wales there were 
5*5 individuals to a house ; while in the great towns there were 
6*5, and in the Metropolis there were nearly 8 individuak to 

every house," — M'Culloch. 

Wkaltil Sir Archibald Alison, in his Principles of Popu- 
btion, vol. 2, p. 48, tells us that " the returns of tlie Licome 
TaX| in 1812, showed in Great Britain 

127,000 pereous with an income from £50 to £200 

20,000 ,f n n ^200 to £1,000 

«»000 » „ » £1,000 to £5,000 

MO w M above £5,000; 

152,600 persons in all, possessing an income of ahove 
£50 a-year ; or 600,000 souls dependent upon persons in that 
situation. To so small a nnmher is the immense wealth of 
Britain confined." The numher is now, he says, greatly in- 
creased, hut prohably does not exceed 800,000. On the 
other hand, there are 3,440,000 heads of families, and 
16,800,000 persons, Hving on their daily labour. " These 
facts," says Sir Archibald, *'are deserving the most serious 
consideration. They indicate a state of society which is, to say 
the least, extrenu'ly alarmiii<;, and wliicli, in ancient times, 
would have been the sure forerunner of uutiouui decliue." 

WM a net increase of 1,631,457 pernonB in the ten years. 2,240,355 emifrrftots 
sailed from tbe port* of tho Uui'ed King<l<>!n between the Ceneiia of lS51 and 
1S61; of whom about 1DI,532 vst^re foreigners, GlO.ilO En^'li^h, 185,627 
Scotch, and 1.230,980 Irish. In tlie decennial period between 1841 nuill85l 
tbe total Dumb«r was 1,692.063; aod b«twMO 1831 and 1841 it waa 717, 
liiPwiDg an raormouA {donmo of kle y—n. Tha nnmbor of inhabited hontM 
in Eoglaad and Wales in 1S61 waa 8,746,468, againat 8,278,089 in 1851, being 
an Inoreaaeof 487.424; nninhatrited hooaaa in 1861, 182,825, againat 158,494 
in 1851, an inofMae of 28,831 ; honeet building in 1861, 27,580, againat 26,571 
in 1851, an inoreaaa of 1,009. 
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From a Farliamentaiy paper) iasaed in 1823, we get the 
particnlan of the Fh>pert}r Tax ending April, 1815. 



Sohedole 

A*— HooMt, maaon, titikei^ ouufa, tninM^ 

B. — Profits of Occupancy 

C— DWidendi on Public Securitiet, Aoiuii- 

ttea. &c., estimated at 

D. — Profits of Trade, &c 

£. — Sulariea, PeoBiona, Ao. ••• ••• ••• 



BiprateikUiig Propert/ 
tlionJiMaf 



2,885.505 
8.831,088 
1,174,466 



80,000,000 
88,810.935 
11,744,557 

£178,m,9M 



The Ftopwty Md Inoome Tas Mdiog Afril» 18Sff-6, 

looome CD whioh 



A. — Liand, &c. ... 

B. — Occupation 

C. — Funds 

D. — Trade and Profeeaiua 
£. -Profits of Offioa ... 



£6,063,178 
860,671 
1,627.167 
4,802.948 
1,007,678 



it is charged. 
£104,447,670 

12,908,565 
24,407,355 
74,551,046 
16,082,665 



£882,887,M1 

Schedule A is here charged upon occupiers, who deduct it 
from their rent. It is for the most part charged at the highest 
rate of Is. 4d. in the pound ; and if the landlord's income ia 
helow £150 a-year, he has to apply to have it returned; bnt 
this, we are told, occurs bnt in few cases. Still, a portion of 
tills sum must be assessed at the lower rate of lljd., and as we 
have calculated it all at Is, 4d., the nett amount must be larger 
than we have stated. This is evident, as in 1851 the real 
property assessed to the Property and Income Tax, under 
Schedule A, was £105,524,491. Personal property under 
Schedule D has increased even more rapidly than real, but 
part of this income is assessed twice over, as the income of 
the IVofessions and Betailers is derived from the other sources 
which have been taxed already. The difference may perhaps 
make up what is deficient uuder Schedule A. 

There are two rates of assessment, ll^d. on £100 to £150, 
and Is. 4d. on all above ; there are two rates also under Sche- 
dule B and C. We have calculated the whole at Is. 4d. , having 
no means of separating the two portions. Schedules D and E 
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aze from a Parliaiiieiitaiy retam, and are coirectlj given^ and 
there the portion of income under £150, and rated at ll|d., 
18 about one-sixth nnder D, and a fourth under £. From this 
paper we learn that there are under iSchedide D 



18a,709 ptn 


NMM witliaa 


fauonM tn 


MB iClOO to 


£150; 




n 


n 


ISO to 


500; 




M 


It 


SOO to 


1,000; 


7,m 


m 


I* 


1.000 to 


5,000; 


ra 




H 


5,000 lo 


10,000; 


445 




»l 


10,000 to 


50,000; 



40 with iC50,000 and ui>wardd ; 



t50,891 io alL 

A Betom has been just immd ( Angnst, 1802,) showing the 
number of persons diarged to the Income Tax fi>r the year 
ending on ihe 5tii day of April, 1861, nnder Scheduks D. 
and E: — 



ULB D. 













AinouQl of 


>(uii.l>er of 


Atuuuni of tii 






IflSIB, 






laooiaa sbMnd 
with Tax. 


laMMSToSiM. 


chantd 
npontMbOlaMi 












£. 




£. 


Under £100 • year 






I,188.in5 


17.702 


S2,02S 


£100 and 


■Bdc 


w £150 






18,073 305 


132.903 


4 16.283 


150 


»> 


200 


• • • 


... 


6.630.423 


41.872 


276.268 


. 200 


»» 


800 


• • • 


• • • 


8072,783 


86.247 


336,364 . 


SOO 


ft 


400 




• • • 


6,270.600 


16.668 


219.608 


400 


M 


500 




• • • 


3,407.738 


8.112 


141,989 


600 


n 


600 






3.136,480 


6,066 


130,687 


600 


II 


700 






2.128.662 


8.449 


88.694 


700 


W 


800 




«• • 


1,674,291 


2,314 


69,762 


800 


t» 


900 


• ■ • 




l.C96,671 


1.946 


66,528 


»»0 


»» 


1,000 






814,157 


889 


88.925 


1,000 


» 


2,000 






7,688,421 


6.020 


820.851 


2,000 




8,000 




• 


4.044,638 


1,761 


168.526 


8,000 




4.000 


• »• 




2.902,963 


895 


120,967 


4,000 


» 


6.000 






2.116,221 


498 


88,170 


6,000 


n 


10,000 




• • • 


.';,996,353 


897 


249,843 


10.000 


>• 


50,000 




• mm 


10.091,248 


630 


4 2(1. .09 4 


60,000 and upwards 


• •• 


• • • 


6,224,.^>37 


59 


217,689 












86.001,266 


1 278.723 


3,429,176 



L L 
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Schedule E. 















NmnhAr of 


Amount nf T&S 




OLABOTS. 






Xnoora* obaiMd 




apWMMBCTlML 












£. 




«. 


Under 


£100 a year 


• 






22.763 


46,321 


£100 and andor 


£150 


• • • 


• • 


3.888, 0!»6 


39 551 


131.486 


150 


»» 


200 




• • • 


2 1(»8,390 


18.853 


90,350 


200 


f» 


800 






2,8r.8,S00 


12.129 


119.117 


300 


ft 


400 






1,7«^7.812 


5,817 


73,r;r-9 


400 


»» 


600 




• •• 


1,070.2^6 
775,451 


2.495 


44.594 


500 


n 


600 






1.441 


82.810 


GOO 


tt 


700 






467,.'>78 


746 


19,462 


700 


1} 


800 




• • • 


380.805 


616 


15.8f)7 


800 


•1 


900 


• * • 


• • * 


330.774 


403 


13.7>2 


900 


I* 


1.000 






230.706 


245 


9.613 


1,000 


«> 


2.000 




• «» 


1,615,326 


1,3(17 


C7.:<05 


2.000 


1* 


3.000 






855.341 


167 


14.806 


8,000 


»» 


4,000 






189 226 


66 


7.884 


4,000 


It 


5,000 






87,536 


20 


8,647 


^,000 And upwards 






620»411 


69 


21,684 



I 18.260,861 I 100,628 j 71Q>907 



As the occupier pays the tax, it is impossible to arrive at 
the number of pcM'sons as.sesseJ under A and B ; but from a 
Parliameutaiy paper i.ssucd (1S57) we learn tliat tlie num- 
ber of county voters in Great Britain is 556,391) and that of 
the county voters in England and Wales 163,785 are registered 
for property situate within tiie limit of boroughs. The county 
voters must iucludc all who pay tax under Sehcdules A and B, 
and a great many more, as it includes all the 40s. freeholders^ 
irrespective of the property in boroughs, and which are doubt- 
less included under Schedule D. Porter, in his " Progress of 
the Nation," gave the occupiers of land, employing and not 
employing labourers, at 409,260 ; but this would include many 
with incomes under £100 a-year. If, therefore, we allow for 
a considerable increase, and give 400,000 as the number taxed 
under Schedules A and B, we believe it will exceed rather than 
fall short of the mark. Schedules C and E are paid out of 
National Bevenue, and are paid, therefore, in part out of the 
income of A, B, and D ; and the income assessed to the Income 
Tax, (18r)5-(;) viz., £232,397,201, may be said to be assessed 
upon 25G,$91 under Schedule D, and 400,000 under Schedules 
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A and B; in all 050,891 persons, representing, inclusive of 0 
and £, less than 3,000,000 of the population. As 21,000,000 
was then the population of Gfeat Britain, deducting the 
3,000,000, it leaves 18,000,000 of people dependent upon the 
incomes of less than £100 a-^ ear. Mr. M^Culloch estimates 
the whole income of the Kingdom at £370,000,00a Deduct- 
ing the £232,000,000 assessed to the Income Tax from this, 
it leaves ^188,000,000 as the share of the 18,000,000. Tins 
amount of population must include many retailers and 
master-men iu all departments of handicraft, and it would 
certainly not leave to the operatives and labomrers dependent 
upon wages — a thund of the annual income or produce. 

With reference to the mode in which the Annual Income is 
distributed, from the best som'ces of information at my com- 
mand I come to the condusion that onensevenih of the popula- 
tion take rather more than three-fifths, that one-third take two- 
thirds, and that thus for the use of land, machinery, capital, 
for supenntendence and liberty to work, for distribution and 
{HTotection, the working man gives eight hours' labour out of 
eveiy twelve. He appears to give to the landowner and capi- 
talist half or m hours ; to the retailer one hour, and to €k>vem- 
ment one ; that is, supposing he pays half the taxes — Govern- 
ment expenses being about one-sixth of the whole annual 
income. I presume the annual income of the Kingdom and 
ihe annual produce mean the same thing; and that fir 
all we receive from abroad we give an equivalent in our 
produce in exchange. Commerce, tlieu, merely means ex- 
change, and exchange, aldiongh it facilitates production, 
really adds nothing to it ; neither does trade, which is distri- 
hution. The actual producers bear a smaller proportion to the 
whole poi)ulation of the Kingdom than is generally supposed, 
although the actual uumber as shown by the last census (1861) 
is not yet at my command. 

The wealth of England has been estimated, bnt it must 
only be taken as an ai)proximation to the true amount. The 
value of the cultivated soil, that is, the labour and wealth that 
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is in tlic soil, is estimated at £1,700,000,000 ; luineSi ai 
£120,000,000 ; roads, canals, and other means of oomnmni- 
cation, at £500,000,000; dwellings, feictories, and kindred 

erections, at ^£550,000,000; annual agricultural produce in 
land, the surplus of former years, and agricultural implements, 
at X230,000,000 ; horses, cattle, sheep, and other live stock, 
at jS242,000,000 ; manafaetnred goods, new and in nse, at 
£200,000,000; mercantile shipi)ing, at £40,000,000; foreign 
merchandize paid for, at i-50,000,000 ; fislieries, foreign 
and domestic, at £5,000,000 ; being a total of near!/ 
£3,700,000,000. Now this is a snm of which few persons 
understand the extent But suppose it was before ns in sove- 
reigns, and that \vc could count twenty in a minute for twelve 
hours in the day, it would take about 800 years to get through 
them. This immense snm, howevor, does not include the coin 
which is in circulation in the British Isles. The gold and sQver 
is nearly £40,000,000, besides copper, bank notes, bills, and 
other mediums of circulation. The gold, also, wliich is in the 
coficrs of the Bank of England is not included. The amonnfc 
of this fluctuates, hut it is seldom less than £15,000,000. Now 
this £40,000,000 of gold and silver, which is in actual circula- 
tion, and the £15,000,000 in tlie 15ank of England, and other 
sums similarly situated, will amount to nearly £00,000,000 more. 
Here, then, we have a realized capital of £3,760,000,000 
of productive property in the British Isles. This amazing snm 
is all at work in the three kingdoms, and forms our capital in 
trade. But besides this, we have an enormous sum in what 
may be called unproductive property. This may be ennmera^ 
ted as follows: — ^Waste land, public buildings, churches, chapels, 
hospitals, prisons, arsenals, forts, military stores, dockyards, 
ships of war, &c. All this is estimated at being equal to the 
national debt, about 750 millions. It may, therefore, be said 
that, notwithstanding our enormous debt, which we must 
remember is not owing to foreigners, but to Englishmen, we 
have the entire of our productive capital of three billions seven 
hundred and sixty millions clear, independently of what other 
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natioiw owe to qb. Now this large sdiii, which represents 

everything tliat is useful and agreeable, and which affords sub- 
sistence and comfort to twenty-eight millions of people^ is the 
xesnlt of labour. In other wordS| it is the difference between 
a desolate countr^^, snch as this once was, and its present 
condition. What mine, therefore, was ever so rich in gold, as 
the mine of industry ? England has maintained all her inhabi- 
tants, supported all her wars, repaired all her disasterS| and, 
after all, has a dear pmperiy of iS3y760|000,000 in hand, or 
£134 sterling per head fbr every man, woman, and child, in 
the three kingdoms, besides her foreign property. It is also 
st^posed that Great Britain and Ireland are saving, upon an 
avenge, about ^£60,000,000 every year."* 



OoGfUPATioins. Occupations in Great Britain, and number 
of Persons engaged in them (arranged in the order of the 

Numbers), from the Census in 1851. 



OccupatioDt. 



Persoot. 



Agricultural labourer ) 

Farm wrTaut, thepherd... ) 

BoiBM^Mmuit 

Cot t gn, ealico manufac- ) 

tur«, priniinp k dyciug ) 
Labourer (branch uudefiued) 

VbmMr, 8rmsi«r , 

Boot and Hboe-mftkcr ..... 

Milliner. dieea-makMr 

Coal-miner .•«....... 

Cbrpanter, joiner 

Array aod Nary 

Tailor 

WulianroiiwD, naa|^r 

laundry-keep«r 

Woollen cloth manufacture 
Silk manufacture 

Blackcmith 

Worsted manufacture 

Mason, (lavior 

MMMOger, porter, and ) 

errand b*3y ) 

Linen, flax manufacture 

86amen,(mrobtaer.)aahore ) 

or ia British porU .. .... ) 

Qiooer ...... 



1,460,896 

1,088,791 

501.465 

876,651 
8*. 6,767 
274.451 
267.791 
SIO.OIS 
182.696 
tl78,773 
152,672 

146,091 

187,814 
114.570 

112 776 
104.061 
101,442 

101,425 

98.860 

89,206 

85^918 



OoonpfttioiM. 



28.538 
28.088 
26.034 
2.'i.518 
25,201 
33.489 
S8.089 
22.530 
22.886 
21.902 
20.245 
19,159 
18,620 

18,462 

18^687 

9.644 

18.848 
17.980 
17.881 

17.588 
16.975 

16,880 

16,626 

* Thia Mtimate ii taken from a note aigned "R. BcDeeton," io the paper 
Wore elladed to "On our Nationnl Strength.** It waa niede ten yean ago^ 
•ad the amount matt now be greatlj increased. 

t Thia ia the Annj and K»fj of the United KinfdoiD, exeluaiTe of the Indian 

AfOf and Navy. 



Nail manufaeinre 

Iron miner .•••m...... 

Priofer 

Nurse (not domeetic Rervant) 
Shipwright, »hip-builder ... 

Stone quarrier 

Lodging houae Ice^ier .. 

Lead-miner 

Copper-miner 

Straw hat and booneC-iuAer 

Cooper 

Watch and clock-maker... 

Biewer , 

Dock labourer, dotk and 

hnrbour service 

Clergyman of Established 

Chttroh 

Proteataot diMenIg miniater 

Po'ioe 

riasterer 

Wnrebuuse— man, woman ... 

Saddler, barneys m;\ker 

Halter, bat manufacture . 
Coaehman, (not domeetic | 
servant,) guard, poetboy { 
Law elerlL 
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Ooenpalions. 



Pi^raona. 



Ctardcmr 

Iron nianufactur*, mould- 
er, founder 

Ina*k«eperi liMnnad viotu* 

aller, beerflhop-keeiior... 

Seamati-ess, ahirt-maker 

Bricklayer 

Butcher, tneat'SalesDinn 

Ho9e.(8tockiug) uinimfncture 
8cliuul — QaA«ter, luUtresa . 

IiM6 DMnufiMiora 

P]utub«r, pAiotdr, glaiier . 

Baker 

CamiaD. carrier, carter, 

drajnutti 

Chnr woman 

Draper (liiieD and wuoUeu)... 
Engine and macliine>maker 

Commercial clerk 

Cabinet-maker, nphnlsterer 
Teacher (various), guveruess 

FiaherntMi, woman 

Boat, \mig9, maa, wooiao . 

Miller 

Bartbenware numttfaetara. 

Sawyer 

Railway labourer 

Straw plait manufacture 

Briek*tnaker, denier 

Govfri)ment civil aerfioe . 

Hawker, pedlar 

Wheelwright 

Clover 

Sb«>pkeejter, Lrnch uudeliiied 
Horsekeeker, gruum (not 

domeatie) juokqf , 



} 



80.946 

80,082 

75,721 

78.068 
87.989 

67.691 
fi5.49l> 
65,376 
68.660 
62,808 
62,472 

56,L>S1 

55. m 
49.184 
48.082 
43.760 
40,81»7 
40,575 
:i8.294 
37.683 
37,268 
88,51£ 
35,143 
34.306 
82,062 
31108 
30,9(>3 
80.553 
80.244 
20.882 
29.800 

29,4u8 



Ooonpatioiu. 



Coaeh maker 

r<jw.keeper, milk-seller 

R<j 1)0- maker 

Druggist 

Surgeon, npotilMaiy 

Tiu- miner 

Paper>manafacture , 

C '.vlhaavar, coal labourer 
(ireengrccer, fruiterer ... 

Mualin uiuuutikcture 

Confectioner 

Tiumnn, tinker, tia plate 

worker 

Stay-tnaker 

Solicit(jr. attorney, writer 

to the Signet 

Dyer, scourer, (. oieuderer .. 

Carrlop 

Builder „ 

Farm bailiff 

Hair dreaier, wig- maker .. 

Coal uerehant, dealer 

Glass manufacture 

Carpet and rug manufacture 

Cktldamith, eilvenmitli 

Bians founder, moulder, ) 

mauufiiciuror ( 

MalUter 

Radwaj officer, olerk, ata- ) 

tion ■ mnster ..•.«••..•••... { 

Bookbinder 

Road labourer 

Wiiio and spirit DMrdiant.^ 

FiBbmonger 

Merchant 

Ribbon manufacture 



16.590 
16 526 
15,966 

15,163 
15.050 
14,501 
14.426 
14.320 
14.098 
18.865 

18,770 

13.690 

18.256 

12,964 
12.980 
12,818 
12.805 
12,178 
12.092 
12,005 
11.457 
11,24S 

11.280* 

11,150 

10,948 

10,968 
10.928 

10.467 
10,439 
10.256 
1W4 



In the various branches of business some curiosities occur. 
The milliners and dress-makers, for one sex only we may pre- 
sume, nearly equal the boot and shoemakers for both sexes. 
In time of peace the carpenters and joiners outnumbered the 
forces both by land and sea. The tailors outnumbered the 
butchers, bakers, and brewers, taken collectively. The laun- 
dresses nearly equal the tailors, and, according to Dr. Lyon 
Playfaur, the washerwoman's interest in a dozen shirts amounts 
to £7, 168., or more than double that of the producer, the 
cotton-spinner, and the .^liirl-niaker. r\lessenn;ers, j>orters, and 
errand-boys, arc 101,425. For cveiy inn-keeper^ hceused 
victualler^ or beershop-keeper^ there seems to be a poor seams* 
tress or shirt-maker. The coopers are rather more than the 
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clock and watcli-maken ( 20,245 and 19,159). Medical men 
and tlieir assistants are 18,728. The brewers are 18,620. The 

dcrgy of the Establi>lic(l Church 1HJ)R7. The pohce 18,348. 
liawjers 16,763. The druggists and tlie surgeons diii'er little 
in numbers, but there are rather more drog-Tendors than milk- 
sellers. 

Health. Tlie probable lifetime of a male at birth, is nearly 
45 years. The jnean lifetime, or the average number of years 
tiiat males live, after birth, in England, is rather more than 40 
years (40*36 yetcn), (Hence the majority of ns live only 
about two-fifths of the years others attain to, (1'>I>) or, may \vc 
not rightly say, two-fifths of our aj^poiiited time?) The 
average duration of life is 45 years in Surrey, but 25 only in 
Manchester and LiverpooL Tims, one individual in the former 
place is equal nearly to two in either of the latter.* 

Great as is our infant mortality and sickness, yet the pro- 
portion of children constantly ill is not by one-third so great 
as it was a century ago. — ^ll^Culloch, vol. 2, p. 542. The 
children dying under five years, in London, in 1730, were 
74-5; in 1830, 31-8.— p. 543. 

Relative vigour will not increase in tlio same ratio as 
population, in consequence of sickly children reared. 

"There are on an average 2*5 years of sickness to every 
death, or, 2*5 persiJiis constantly ill, to one annual death : and 
in a population of 17,000,000 in 184G, there must have been 
744,600, ^th part persons down with sickness. One million 
and a quarter, in the United Kingdom. The mortality in the 
Metropolitan Workhouses, was 29 1 per 1,000 ; in the country, 
18 per 1,000. 

* Mr. Cowxx;r, m his defence of tho General Boud of Healtli, in Peilwinenb, 
■aid, " he had a list of 45 towns in which sanitary works bad been oompleterl, 
&nd it appeared from ihat lint that ther»^ w.-w a gn^nt decrease in the rate of 
mortality, sinco the completion of those sauitary work«, In Coventry, the 
mortality had fallen from 27 to 24 per thonsand ; in Darlington, from 28 ia 
1852, to 23 ; in Derby, from 2S to 23 ; in Swansea, from 22 to 19, and ao on. 
The Registrar General, in hie Report, said thai the effeote of the eanitafy inea* 
mum whioh had been reoently taken were beginning to be enpANO^ tod 
that the mortality In 1,000 had fidleo ftom thoaTenigt of 28^ la iho tea yean 
hotwMnms and ISffd^ to 21 in 1856.** 
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''The physiological changes in the human bodj intimate that 
it was framed to oontinue in healthy action for 70 or 80 jean: 
yet omng to hereditary weakness, or a yiciotis tendency, and 

the imperfect adaptation of parts of tlic external world to its 
organization! a certain number of every generation fall sick, 
and of these a certain number die at all ages ; in snch a vatioy 
however, that firom birth to the age of pnberiy, the sickness 

and mortality decline ; while from puberty they increase slowly, 
in a geometrical progression , up to the 50tii or bOth year^ and 
then more rapidly to the end. 

*^ln 1841, the mean annual mortality, per cent, was. In 

Mancliester, 3*6; Liverpool, 3'5 ; London, 2*7; Kent, 2*0; 
Surrey, 1*8. One male in 27 died annually in IManchester ; 
1 in 54 in Surrey. The mean duration of life, in Manchester, 
was 25 years ; in Surrey, more than 45 3rear8. While 48 boys 
under 5 years of age, die in Surrey, and 57 in Kent, 144 die 
in Liverpool, and 148 in Manchester. While 1 in every 37 
die in Lancashire^ only 1 in 55 die in Sussex, Surreyi and 
North Wales. The average of the Kingdom in six years, 
ending 1846, being 1 in 46."— M'Culloch. 

Dr. Farr calculates that there arc, every year, over 
100,000 premature or avoidable deaths in England, and more 
than 1,000,000 persons who suflfer from serious illness, also the 

direct result of neglecting the laws of health. In the extra- 
metropolitan portion of Surrey, less than 18 i)ersons in 1,000 
die annually, wliile in certain manufacturing districts, the death 
rate is twice as high, or about 86 in 1,000 ; and throughout the 
whole of England, it is now, on an average, 22 in 1,000. In 
comparing the districts in which the death-rate is low with those 
in wliich it is high, some particular form of disease has heen 
found to characterize the latter. In certain districts in Eng- 
land six times more people die from diseases of the lungs than 
in others, owing principally to want of proper ventilation, and 
to the action of certain work and manufactures upon the lungs. 
In many cases, now, this has been partially remedied. 
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Mr* W. H. Porter Ims an eioaDent paper on thu snbject in 

the Assurance Magazine, vol. 9, p, 12. From this we learn, 
that it is Dr. Farr^B opinion that phthisis, or consumption, is 
the greatest) the most constant, and the most dreadfbl of tha 
di se as e s that afflict mankind, and that it is the cause of neaxlf 
half the deaths between the ages of 15 and 35.** The total 
number of deaths registered in the year 1857, under this head, 
was 50,106 ; if we add to these the deaths from all other 
of the hmgs, the number amounts to 124,082| or 80 per cenl 
of the whole number of deaths. This fearful mortality from 
one disease Mr. Porter ascribes to the following causes 

1. The unhealthy nature of certain employments. 

2. The bad arrangements, as respects ventilation, in manu* 
Pictures and woifcs of all kmds in which large bodies of the 
labouring classes are employed. 

3. The quantity of drink taken by this class of people. 

4^ The apathy shown to the position in which they are 
placed as to sanitaiy matters, and the prejudices on the part of 
iSbe operatives goierally against all suggestions ibr the r e moya l 
of the causes of the evils that injure them, in many conditions 
of li&, particularly in the case of printers, millers, stone- 
masons* and penons employed in the mann&ctnre of metals. 

5. The defecttYe sanitary arrangements as regards the 
Army. 

6. The propagation of the disease by the marriage of those 
hereditarily affected with phthisis. 

Compositors we are told frequently £b11 victims to phthisis 
at the early age of 30, and probably 40 would be too hi|^ a 
mean age to assign to them as a body. 

Dr. Knight, of Sheffield, has shown that the grinding and 
polishiiig of steel causes phthisis in an unusually short period $ 
and that out of 250 workmen engaged in the occupation of 
polishing steel, 154 suffered from affections of the chest; and 
tHyt there was no case of a person eng.if^ed in polishing forks 
rachmg his 36th year — magnets, wire masks, currents of air, 
and nM^tose^ having been successively tried lor the purpose of 

M M 
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arresting the passage of the metallic particles to the InngSi but 
withont diminiflhing the mortalitjr* 

To give an idea of the ezceaaive mortaKty among the opera* 
tives employed in the Sheffield grinding hade, I may mention 
that, in the fork-grinding branch — which is stated to be the 
moat deatructive — Dr. Holland found thaty oat of 1,000 deatha 
occorring among persons between the ages of 20 and 80, while 
the proportion in England and Wales was 160, among the Shef- 
field fork-grinders it was 475. In the next decade of ages, 30 
to 40, a similar disparity was observed, the proportion in Eng- 
land and Wales bdng 136, among the fork-grinders 410. The 
mortality in this branch of the trade was, therefore, very neariy 
tlirce times as great as that among the general population of 
the country ; the death-rate from pulmonary affections, per 
100,000 males, being, for £ngknd and Wales, 569, while for 
Sheffield it was as high as 839, and nearly the same for Birm- 
ingham, viz., 838. 

The Hegistrar seems to consider that the great mortality 
among batchers may be owmg to what he states to be the most 
piobable canse, tiz., the element of decaying matter hy which 
they are surrounded in the slaughter-house and its vicinity. 
About this, however, there seems some difference of opinion. 
The Registrar also observes, that the red injected foce of the 
butcher is an indication of disease — ^to the ordinary obserrer 
this might be an indication of robust health. Similarly with 
respect to brewers' draymen ; their appearance would indicate 
that they were blessed with strong constitutions } this is not, 
however, the case. 

The workmen employed In floor mills are grievona sufleB^ 
ers from a spasmodic affection of the lungs, caused by the in- 
halation of minute particles of dust with which the atmosphere 
of most flour mills, as usually constructed, is Imi^egnated. 

Hugh Miller, himself originally, I believe^ a stone ma ao a , 
states that fow of the Edinburgh stone-cutters pass their 40Ai 
year unscatl.ed, and not one out of every 50 ever reach their 
45th year. It is considered, however, that there is scarcely any 
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employment where proper precaution would not very much re- 
duce the preaent evil consequeQces, and that ignorance greatl/ 
incretaeB the excessive mortalify. The Begisinur comes to the 
eondnsioii that *^ the ignorant evidently intennarry hy choice 
and tlie force of circamstances to a much greater extent than 
would be inliBrred from their numbers," and that 24 in every 
100 fiunilks aie withoot the advantage of having either fiither 
or mother able to write. From the 80th Beport, paUished in 
1857y it appears that the number of persons signing the mar* 
riag^ register with mariu was no less than 105,778 — the pro- 
portions per cent being of the men 72, and of the women 61 
only, wbo were able to write their names. The percentage baa 
doubtless greally increased daring the last 5 years ; still the 
ignorance was dense enough to make Mr. Close, the Dean of 
Carlisle, declare that, in his opinion, the education of the 
ehikbrea of the working daasea should be made compnlsoij. 
He says, '^slowly and reluctantly, and after struggling against 
this necessity for nearly 40 years, I am an absolute convert to 
this necessity." This opinion has doubtless long been shared 
by many other sensible men. 

Mr. Porter says, however, Notwiihstanding the evident un- 
necessary sacrifice of life in this country, there is no doubt that a 
gradual progressive increase in the mean duration of life has 
been maintained for some centuries past — with one exception, 
tiie 17th oentury-— but it is probably only within our own time 
that any considerable increase in the longevity of tiie mass of 
the population will be apparent ; and this will be owing as well 
to the improved habits of Hfe of the people as to the reform in 
lanitazy matters — ^to the improvements in the dweUings of the 
labouring classes— the greater attention that is now being paid 
to drainage — the abolition of intraniuial interment — the es- 
tablishment of baths and wash-houses — to the shorter hours of 
kboar that are becoming daily more general, owii^ in a gieat 
meamre to the exertions of tilie Bariy Closing Association,*' 
and of the Secretary of the Society, Mr. Lilwall — to the 
establishment of national play-grounds, and the encouragements 
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to indulge in manly exercises, of which the shorter hours of 
iabonr now more readily admit — and to the greater care that is 
now devoted generally to the promotion of the well-being ef 
tiiat large section of the commnniiy which the hbooring 
classes form, — a duty which those above them in the social 
scale have heretofore too much neglected, to the consequent 
mdne increase of the deaths xeeorded in the Begisfarar- 
General's annnal retomsy and the filling of our Ficisons and 
Beformatories." To this increasing health, no donbt the 
admirable Reports by Dr. Simon, the Medical OflScer of the 
Privy Council) and the careful researches of Dr. Qreenhowy 
in onr great townS| have greatly contributed* 

General Condition of the Workino CLASSsa. M'CoI- 
lodi says that ^'the labouring classes have been the principal 
gainers (by the improvements in the aifte and sciences)^ as well 
by the large numbers of them who have succeeded in advandng 
themselves to a superior station, as by the extraordinary addi- 
tional comforts that now fall to the share even of the poorest 
fiimilies.*' That they have been krge gainers there can be no 
doubt, and that the poor can now obtain many things that were 
considered, fifty years since, as luxuries, even by the rich, and 
which even kings could not two centuries ago command, can- 
not be denied ; still the classes abovd them have nndonbtodly 
had the largest share of the enormous wealtli that has been 
created in England from the commencement of the century. 
The condition of the working classes, however, has very much 
improved during the last twenty yearS| since the publication 
of the first edition of this work| and a higher standard of 
living and comfort has been permanently established among 
a great many of them. Tliey are better clothed, fed, lodged, 
and have increased habits of providence and forethought 

By the working dasses I mean those who are dependent 
upon wages, and the difierence in tbrir condition among them« 
jielves, is as various almost as in the classes above them. This 
depends principally upon the nature of the occupation. Un- 
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skilled labour, and the occupations which admit of the employ- 
ment of women and children, are the worst paid. Mr. J. 
Mill tml/ MyS| thoM tradfls are &r the wont peid in 
wlndb the wife and children of ihe artisan aid die work The 
kieome which the habits of the class demand, and down to 
which tliLv are almost sure to multiply, is made up, in those 
trades, by the earnings of the whole family, while in others 
the same income most be obtained by the kboor of the man 
alone. It ia even probable that the eoUeetiye earnings will 
amount to a smaller sum than those of the man alone in other 
trades ; because the prudential restraint on marriage is un* 
nsoally weak when the only conieqnenoe immedialely Mi is 
an Improvement of droqmstanees, the jomt earnings of the 
two going further in their domestic economy after marriage 
than before. Such accordingly is the fact in the case of hand- 
loom weavers. In most kinds of weaving^ women can and do 
earn as much as men, and children may be and are employed 
at a very early age ; bat the aggregate earnings of a fimily 
are lower than almost any other kind of indostryi and the 
marriages earlier.*' 

These £Mta are atrikingly eocemptified in Coventry, where 
the population ia divided between the Watch and Ribbon Tradeai 
In the former women are not employed, and are generally to be 
found at home in attendance upon their families and husbands ; 
duklren also are not employed, except as apprenticee; in the 
latter women and children are both employed, and at a Terj 
early age. Both work in (ketones, but in the watch trade men 
only are employed; in the ribbon trade men, women, and 
children are indiscriminately mixed together. Early mar- 
riages are the rule, and young children are left at home in 
charge of a child or old woman, and a fiMurfnl infimt mortality 
is the consequence.* If a girl of 14 or 15 disapproves of the 

• SpeaUnr cf thtto ohlUrai Dr. Oreenhow diOdrm Ml hf tkeir 
nsUMn during ao great s p«rt of th« day art fed iu their abiMwt on trUfldil 

food, which ie for the most part uneuited to their digeeiive powers. Hm 
children are thus almost entirely spoon fed, the mother being able to nurat 
tliemonljalii^aadMrljin tlMawraiog. To iwiMdy the illaeti «aiiMd by 
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conduct of her parents, from their not being sufficiently toler- 
ant of the morals of the young gentleinen with whom she keepa 
company, or from other causes, she will leare home and take 
lodgings, sometimes even next door. The 8s. to 12b, a-week 
which she earns makes her thus early independent. If it is 
tlie latter sum she earns, she will probably spend Ss. a-week 
in board and lodging, and 4s. in dress and nightly dissipa- 
tion ; if the former sum, the additional income may perhaps 
be derived from some other source — not always moral. But 
there is a great improvement going on even in this class ; for 
as the provident operative watchmaker soon becomes a small 
Biastor ; 80 the most respectable weavers save, purchase their 
own machinery, leave the foctories, and bring up their fiunilies 
most respectably. 

" The Agricultural Labourers are put down at 1,460,896, 
and it is calcnlated that 26 per cent of the men and 8 of the 
women, twenty yean of age and upwards, with 8 per cent ni 
the boys and 3 per cent nearly of the girls, mder twenty 
years of age, are employed in agricultural pursuits. To these 
may be added the 376,551 who call themselves labourers only* 
fiiDoe the lai^ influx of the Iiish has ceased, and emigration 
has been more systematically carried on, the condition of this 
class has much improved, still wo do not hear that an able- 
bodied man gets more than 12s. 6d. per week, (except at har- 
vest times,) and not that all the year round, as the days during 
which he is unemployed must considerably rednoe the annual 

tnittmanageniont, vnrioTifl domestic medicines are admiuisieredfmorepartieularlj 
•ome kind of opiate, such as Godfrey's Cordial, or Inudanum. From a return 
procured by the Mayor, at Dr. Qreenhow'H requeat, it waa aacertaiued that 
twelve retail drugginta, in Coveutry, sold at lunat tea gallooa of Godfrey '• 
Cordial WMkly ; equal to 13,000 doaea. OoTontry it ptobaUy no azoaption to 
othtf mannfMitariog towna. In what ooutiy than doaa lafyilioldo pnvoQ It 
s graalaroKtaDi dm bar«,for I uodaralaod that half tho ohildraa dio haloia 
tha ago of 6 yaoia t Think also of tho woakanod oonatitatious of tho ohiUhia 
who do survive 1 No wonder that our manufacturing popoktioo grow up 
feeble, sickly, and amall in stature ; there is enough in this cause alone to 
TOunteraot all our improved sanitary arrnngouiauts, so that if we have an 
aventge longer life, we have a deteriorated race ia the factory districts. The 
spread of hereditary coustitutional diseasea through oow*poz matter may also 
tond to thia roanlt in the oountry generally. 
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average. National Schools, the infldence of the Ckirfry^ dabs, 
C3otliiiig Societies^ ibCj aie acting yeiy beneficially on this 
dus, and the children, at least, are growing up a different race. 

The most numerous class of operatives is that employed in 
the mann&ctnre of clothing of all sorts, cotton, silk, ribbons, 
trimming, doth, hose, linen, lace, milliners, and dressmakers, 
and when the factory 83'stem and factory operatives are spoken 
of, it is to this class the terms are usually applied. 

The Domestic Servants as long as they continue servants 
are comparatively well off, as they are at least well lodged, 

clotlieil, and fed, (and it is from this source the funds in the 
Savings' Banks are principally derived,) hut they seem to value 
liberty more than these mere material benefits, and there is a 
very general desire to escape to the millinery and dressmaking, 
or some trade, or to enter the estate uf matrimony. Servants 
who marry, having been accustomed to the comforts and luxu- 
ries of the higher class, and not having been brought up to any 
trade, are firequently worse off than their fellow operatives. 
Still we do not live by bread alone, and there are childi*en, and 
independence, and a home of their own, to put against mere 
good living. 

Seven per cent of the 5,458,815 men above, of the age of 

20 and upwards, are enga«^ed in the construction of houses, 
and as this calling requires both strength and skill, and women 
are not employed, it is the best paid of all, and a man, if he is 
steady, usually earns enough to keep his wife and home com<- 
Ibrtable, and to educate his children. A man knows exactly 
what he can earn, and what therefore he has to depend upon, 
and he is more provident and thrifty than those whose ^'comings 
in*' are attended with greater uncertainty. This dass consti- 
tutes the flower of our working-classes. 

It is the Agricultural Labourers and Factory Operatives 
whose condition appears to be much the worst, still the following 
statements, descriptive of the condition of these classes prind- 

pally, and of the effects of the incessant toil to which they are 
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feducedy in the deterionUaon of the nee in both bodily and 
mental oonatitation) were made by Dr. John CkmoQjry of Han- 
well, in a coarse of lectures on Edncation, delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution, Birmingham, in the spring of 1839,* 
and their interest and value principally depend upon their being 
founded on personal experience, derived firom long practioe 
amongst the poor in both town and oonntry. The enlightened 
and philanthropic lecturer defined the end of Education to be 
the improving and perfecting of every human being, in every 
bodily and mental &culty; and hia olject in the following 
quotations was to show the counteracting circumstances which 
make education in this sense quite unattainable by the mass of 
the people. 

**TI» laifs autnufiotories of Lancashire, and some parts of Scoi? 
land, pfosent a eombiiiation ol all Um ef ilt incidental to the oonditiiMi 
of a working man, and on a large scale. 

" Too early employment — too long employment — too mnch fatigue 
—no time for relaxation — no time for mental iinproTemeut — no time 
for the caro of health — exhaustion — intemperance— indifiertnt food-* 
siokness— premature decay — a large mortality/' 

" There is every reason to believe the frame of body and mind of 
persona employed in manufactories, where they are on their feet all the 
day, in a heated atmosphere, and living on poor diet, becomes so feeble 
and irritable, as to lead, as a matter of course, to intemperance and 
disorderly passions, and to an actual degeneration of the 8{>ecie8 , so 
that the mortality becomes very great, and the sickly and imperfect 
state of a great proportion of the children who am reared, is auch that a 
greater and graatsr dateriotation in caoh ganeratun is inefitahla. The 
Tinlor to the hoge mannfiMtoriea aeea little of the Baisery they antaul. 
The iiok and Iseble are at home ; in aUseiahle homsas or in eeUaia. 
Those who are pcoeont are iatatesled by the ooaiing of stiaageit, and 
tlieir genend appeanuioe» it ii only lur to slate^ bespeaks aniaiation and 
prettj good health. The ?isitor sees then lor half-aa-honr, bat ha oan- 
not forget that as he sees them— -on their feet, and in oontinaml, althongh 
not perhaps, laborious ezettion, they mnain during the whole oi rnnsj 
day axoept Sunday. For the eonsequeaoes he must go to thsir homsa ; 

* These lectures were never published, and I am considerably indebted to 
thsir author for having allowed me to om Ihem so SKleoilvilj. I have ie« 
iahied the aoeoont beie given hi my Sod edition beeanse^ altboegh nndoobi* 
ediy grtat Improfements have taken place both hi ftielo tl is and aaseag tim 
eonnlrj laboarert, yet too much of it is aUll tms^ and it sIiowb the oondition 
ef Ihhigi from whioh we started ism lhaa a qeaiter ef a stntny sge. 
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h9 moflt iospeot their food ; their lodging, acoommodations ; he must 
obier?0 what aro their vdaxationB, and, if ihey caa so be called, their 
pleaflores. Still moTO—lie must exaiiiinu their childreu, and particularly 
when all the cansea acting upon them have brought them into the publio 
Charitable Institutious ; and then he will Sfe what !u't,'lect and over- 
work can drt for an industrious, and even an intelligent class of people. 

*'Hc will tiud tlioso children, fur the most part, not deficient in in- 
telligence; but also for the most part, stcl.hj. The remarkable thing, 
indeed, if the poorest children are looked at, in the \V(»rkhonse.s and 
asylums, (the children of parents Kdii rd to iiiilii^ence, or gone to an 
early grave, entirely worn out.) — tiie n uiarkahle fact is, that there is 
an uuivvrsal appearance of sickliuess among them ; a healtliy face and 
figure is an exception : — the spectator is surrounded with pale blue, 
flabby faces, inflamed eyos, diseases of the scalp. JMany little cnuitures 
mi over the fire, with faces of old people ; ihrivellod, wasted, wret<;hed 
objects, with Blender limbi, a dry, harsh, loose, coaiMftkin ; large joints, 
promineiit ^es and jaws these little oreBtnres are oold and feeble and 
fntfal, and ntter plaintiTe eries like a snffering animal. Aak the medi- 
eal offieen oonoerning these eizeamstaoces, and you will learn that the 
children are well fed, well lodged, weU elothed, and allowed proper exer- 
flise in the open air, and the older ohildren are instmoted in a schooL 
Bdncation, phjrsMal and moral, is not neglected ; bat it is working on 
matarials too imperfeet to be much improved. The organization is frail 
and incomplete : the stock of life is barely sufficient for a few years. 
.U tilO fflhildrtB are attacked with acute illness, they can neither bear the 
disease nor the remedies : the loss of a little blood is fatal to them. 
Chronic affections ding to them. Curative processes cannot be set up. 
The medicating power of Nature is not active in their frames. The 
tissues of their bodies aro all unfinished pieces of Nature's workmanship, 
aud prone to disease ; their hearts are feeble, and blood is ncjt vigor- 
ously circulated, nay, it is not healthily elaborated in their Ijodies ; and 
the regulatin:; nervous system is as faulty as tlio rest of their economy. 
Herded together, without parental care< and the thousand little oilices 
comfortinir t/) early childhood, their atfections have a small range, and 
their countenances arc blank and melanciioly. Thoy are even the 
victims of diseases never seen amongst the comfortiiblc classes of 
society. Every common disorder leaves consequences m>t to be got rid 
of — measles and smallpox leaving opthalmia and blindness. 

** All this 18 distresnng^ hnt not wonderful. In many a region, 
■lisezy and exposure produce a marked physical degeneration, and 
ofon create diaeases scaroely known in other ciroomstatices. 

It might lead me away from my immediate subject, if I were to 
state how often epidemics of all kinds prevail among the poor alone. 
Yet you cannot be too often reminded that as such diseases find a 
TCoeption in nuseraUe oourts and alleys^ and from thenoe spread over 
the m6ro happily cireomslMMed fiuniliesy to alao the moial infirmitaes 
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allowed to grow amoDg any part of a population, spread their infectioiis 
influence all around. Tliere ia, however, another, and a very larg* 
portion of our community, whose state, although often boasted of, is 
Dot, in my opinion, more favourable to the preMrration of ptfect lilb 
ftf body and mind thfts Mukl of th« mnviMtariog poov. I mma tin* 
labouring poor d agrienltiind difWota. Whal I say conoanuBg ih tm 
poor people Is tlie vetnlft of niiioh ofaMmtioii ol thoaiy tad I oonaidar 
il ft dvtj to lifk iho rtai horn % tobjM^ mumNUidod lij numj gM p o otobl o 
prejodioM. I know tliftl thoy an kindfy Tinted aad aniilod by tibo 
wmlthier rittniwi liYing la ihe ooontiy, and dkasMj wtHk mgam. Hktm 
in OTeiy ibapov ia aioloMii^ or ibr tlia odoflatioii aad clolliiiig of tboir 
ehOdran. Indoed Imi for ihiicliarity— «nd offcoa, bat far tka boundhM 
oharity of ibo okigymaa alone— the pteple woold ba utterly liwL But 
tbeir eztfeme pomty, aad their ooostant labour, so infloaaee tho«t 
that the majority — I am sure I epeak within bounds^have never the 
ei^yment of health after forty years of age. A thousand timee io the 
oourse of dispensary j^eiiee, I have fell the mockery of pwnrihhig 
medicines for the various stomach complaints to which they are so 
liable, and which are the product of bad food — insufficient clothing- 
wearing toil— aad the abeiMioe of all hope of aoy thing better ia thia 
world." 

The peasant's home is not the abode of joy or even of comfort. 
No * children run to lisp their sire'H return, or climb his knees the 
envied kiss to aliaro.' The children are felt to be a burden, ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, and lying on beds worse tlian the lower animals ; they are 
ragged or clothed by charity ; untaught or titught by charity ; if sick, 
cured by charity ; if not starved, fed by proud charity ; of which they 
bear the marks in the faatasUo miifonaity of their diWi, or in the 
prison-look imparted the gencial order aaderwhioh tfa^ that 
their diatoriag hair ahall beenteloae to their heada, leat theydioald 
grow up foad of admiimtion. Obaerfa their look of hnaility, of die- 
oomteoi^their aljeet oortoeyi. Ia raeh a bahitatieo— ia the pooiw 
bo«ie— ia It poaiible to apply Phydeal aad Ifealal Bdaeatiflnt Ha 
▼eiy elemeata are repelled from aaeh a plaoe. Dalaeea of the neatal 
Ihealtiei^ ohtoseneei of the moial feeUnga, aad auUy hodiae, eaa 
alone be formed." « * « In agricultural diatriete^ boyi art fiey 
eaily employed in the fields ; and their minda beoome atleriy vaeaat. 
The aoenes in which they live have ao ohanaa for ttwa* They tail 
eariy and late ia oertain eervioes ; never live well ; are oondenmed to 
poverty if they marry. For them alao phyaieal aad mental edaoatiaii 
ia quite out of the question. 

** The girls are no better off — many of them work laboriously ; and 
marry the poor labourers we have spoken of. Others beoome servants. 
Servants in underground or back kitchens — no out-of-door exercise- 
no friends — no followers— no visits to others — no mental or other 
variety— yet every virtue expeoted from them, and a good homonz 
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which noi oYen the inoonsidermlioii and injiifttio« Aod oaprioe of otbeni 

oan ruffle." 

** In the case of the raaniifacturing labourer, the necessary poverty 
is, 1 presume, by no means so pressing : their wages are better ; they 
buy provisiouB in towns, at better advantage ; but their exhaustion 
fxom over work, and their living snrroiiiidad by temptaiiont to sensual 
gi«liioi*ioiMii| tiMd pMrtioalarly to iDtampefanoe, oonspive to OMka then 
— d etl ato toai agrioaltanl labomr. The UMn^ CBMlnded hom 
Many temptottoiia, nmr feoeivw enongh to snppott a fiunilj ; hit food 
ii jaal wtMmi to pmfmA dimoe of loal and body for the b«t yeaai 
of Ml awl life { if dftkneai aanil kim or hia ohildm ho haa bo bopo 
bat tho ]ioor>hoaM } and after toiUag until ho ia old, the yawalag 
poer^MMio otitt avalta htoi* On tiio brink ol that gidl ho haa om 
hmt^ and he iinka into it at laat.** 

*'I lately accompanied a friend oyer a large and woll-oondnoted 
Vision Workhouse in an agriealtoial distriot. Ihe persons whom I saw 
itbtn were of two kinds ; aged and helpless men who had toiled witb 
the eertain proapeot of pauperism before them all their lives long ; 
and younger men, who appeared to be defioient in intellect. Of the 
women, several also were old and helpless ; a few were young, and oi 
these, several, T am inclined to think more than half, were idiotic. 
There were nurseries and schools for the boys and the girls. In the 
nurseries I was shocked with the spectacle of little laughing idiots, the 
children of idiotic mothers ; but in the older children, with a few 
exceptions so striking that one felt surprised to see them there, the 
children presented coarse features ; their heads were singularly low and 
broad, as if they had a broad shallow brain ; and in several instances 
the upper dimensions of the head were so evidently defective, that no 
one oould help observing it. Every physiologist, nay, every ordinary 
oboerrar, would tay, of soch a diaped bead, tiMl 11 waa aMooaated with 
mj anuJIL iaMkotaal power ; and the igara of Iha beady takan with 
thafkonltieaandazparewionQf tbalMe^ wai too manilaakly anbh aa oveij 
obanrwr wooild say propheriad ill for tho ftttava ahacaoter of iba 
i n dif idnaL Gfoat aare might poMibly do maoh ; bni when yon oonaidar 
thaaa ofila of bitih, and tho nnavoidaUa piivationa and n^glaol to 
wkiab tbeaa bnaun beings mnal bo oxpoaad aa they grow np, the 
aanaidflration pi aaa n ti ttMlf tluA th^ are pre-doomed, tcm childkhood, 
" ftoi n bbth— ^ore birth-4o ignoxanoa and halpl e ai nfl ie, or to anno f 
to ihe lowest toil— to want — to prematura death, or to pauperism in age. 

'^Aa in the agrianllnial workhooaa, wa find the human brain 
brougbl to a very low state of daTelopment, and the faonlties of tho 
mind yery limited, so in the mannfaotoring workhouse we find tho 
•Malta of oa n s ee of degeneracy acting on a population whose faculties 
are kept in greater activity, but whose bodies are deteriorated, and 
whose offspring are prone to every evil that belongs to an imperfect 
atniotnra of avaiy time oi tite body» and to tha imperfiBct action ol tbe 
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organs whioh ciroulate tbo blood, or which elaborato the chyle, or whicb 
should renew and repair the perpetual waste ; so that, even in them the 
huin cannot long continue healthy and efficient. If the children in the 
agricultural workliouse were t^iken out and brought up ever so care- 
fully, I beliovo that a very maall proportion of them would exhibit a 
capacity of much mental improvement. If the ehildn n in tlje mauu- 
fucturing workhoiiso wore separated, and l)rou^'ht up in families wliero 
every artuh' of diot and n'^iinen was very can-fully attendt-d to, many 
uf them wouhl bo found iMcapal)k> of c<Mitii)ued life beyond a few 
years. They nii^^lit eseapo some of the worst forms of disea-se which 
now carry them otf in infancy, but a considerable jwrtion would 
eventual I3' perish of some form or other of tuberculous disease — cou- 
snmptiou — or disease of the mesenteric glands. With these, then, you 
see how lisfiited must be the effects of tiie beet physics! end moral 
education that could be devised, even if it oould be at once and in trmtj 
case applied. And so long as these clanee remain in this state, diseasfr 
and premature death, and many moral evils which disfigure life, mmtt 
be perpetuated. Of both theee classes of the poor a proportion will still 
live to be thirtj or forty, and become, unhappily, the parents of 
children who will inherit their infirmities of mind and bo^jr, and their 
tendencies to disease ; until, by the gradual augmentation of the evU,- 
tnocesiive families are eztiognished. Iieas time ts required for their 
total extinction than is commonly supposed. Sir A. Carlisle says, that 
where the father and mother are both town*bred, the fiunily ends with 
the third generation. 

"I am unwilling to aceumulate painful imagca ; it may be enough 
to quote the words of a very able writer on Medical Statistics, which 
point at sevoral instances of human deterioration. ' Liie and death, 
then,' Bays Dr. Bissett Hawkins, * mainly di pend on the pro«pc»n7i/ of 
the circumstances which surronud us ; physical i)rosperity and moral 
happines-s, whicii often depend and ro-act upon eaeh other, jtrestnt a 
safeguard at every crisis (»f existence, both to indivi.luals and to 
nations. We may often judge with tolerable accuracy uf ti»e mortality 
which is likely to exist in any given coutitry, town, or hosjiital, frum 
the degree in which poverty or wealth, knt)wledge or ignorance, mis- 
fortune or success, are seen to prevail. Wherever want or misery 
prevails, there the mother is more likely to die in laljour, there ?;till- 
births will be more frequent, theie the deaths during infancy will l>o 
more numerous, there epidemics will rage with more violence, there 
the reccveries from sickness will be more tedious, and the fatal termi- 
nation of it more probable ; and there, also, will death usually 
approsch at an earlier period of life than in happier situations.' 

" My reason for dwelling on theso points is, that I would fain show 
the mockray of expecting, by anything which philanthropy can devise^ 
the production of mental power, or even of virtue, any more than of 
healthy bodies, in the ohildren of a very considerable portion of aU the 
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tDOAt civilized oommunitica of Earope, in ibeir present condition ; and 
thai until this condition is to modified that the human economy can be 
liealthily ezAEdied, no physioal eduoation— no gonefil inttrnctioo — no 
leheme of beneToleDce— oan tiaiii these ehildren into healthy adiilta. 
Fotf eannot engraft vifiue on flh^fneal mifery. To hope to phmi 
Tempeiaiioe^ Forethoaght» Chastity, Oontent, in a soil where the body 
and aoal are oornipting, where the materials of the bociy are advanoed 
towaida death, and ineapaUa of the lull actioDS of vitality, is the 
dream of henevolenoe. Yon must seeore good food, olothiog^ lodging 
and oheerfvl mental stamolos to aU classes, before yon can raise them 
ahove that condition in which they will be ;^lad to forget their misery 
in any sensual gratification that otfers. U util tlieu, they must continue 
IM)le and sickly, discontented and fretful, and prone to fly for consola- 
tion to Btimulanto ; and, becoming parents, their children will inherit 
their imperfections, some dying early, and others living in such a atato 
that at length, perhaps, the intolerable magnitude of the physical and 
moral evil may sugt,'cst a remedy, and tlu' rncanH of cftVcting that first 
object of education, the formation of a healthy and virt\iou8 people. 

"It seems scarcely credible that in an age which, compared with 
feudal days, appears civilized, thousands of children are eveiy year 
born only to be the prey and victims of disease, of early death or of 
public punishment ; their parents not aMo to support the life they have 
created, and the wretched progeuy being cousigned, one may almost 
say, before birth, to fill the hospitals and jails ; to be swept away by 
diseases from which aU the comfortable daBsea are comparatively pro- 
tected, or to linger out a wretched sge io the poorhouse. There is no 
physiologist who, contemplating tiieae things, can oompUoently con- 
dode, that it is not posMt to do something better for the health and 
life of c««ry child that is bom into the workL 

** I anxiously wish to avoid being betrayed into exsggeration on 
•these points ; and I would say, generally, that there are not many 
occupations which would be in themselves unwholesome, if it were not 
for the number of hours in which it is requisite for those to be em- 
ployed who live by the labour of their hands, or even by the exercise 
ctf their minds, in basiness. The merchant's desk, tho professional 
man*s study, the author*s librnrv, the artist's studio, the manu&cfcofy, 
the shop, possess nothing deadly to mankind, if human beings are not 
too long in them at one time ; or too laboriously exercised whilst there, 
or not exposed to fatigue at too early an age. It seems a sad result for 
an honest and industrious house-painter, that his hands and feet should 
become paralyzed, and that he should be liable to attacks of excruci- 
ating ]>ain and delirium. It would seem cruel to consign a youth to 
such a business, but with care and cleanliness these results are, gene- 
rally speaking, avoidable; and if time be allnued in \vliich good air 
mav bo breathed ; tho working clnlhes laiil a^^ido ; they may l)e alto- 
gether escaped. Scarcely any uf the cviib arising froin trades and 
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occupations arc tinavoidable in tbem«elres. The circumstanoe, thero- 
fore, that coDstitutes tl»e hanlnesa of life of the working clasBes, is not 
so much tho nahiro of tlicir work ; for in this, and the muscular or 
mental exertion re(iiiircd for it, there is actual benefit to the health, 
and pleasure to the suusatious, and recreation to the mind ; but it is 
the absorption of life iUelf into labour, so that the body and the mind 
9X9 no longer aduoated, no longer heeded, wben liM toil has fairlj 
begun, Aud the health of both nmsfc be Morilloed, sod men mud die 
ttee.*' 

" It wonld oooapj too nnch time to take efeii the nioet pMtiiig 
tiew of the poor of Urge dtiet not employed in ouravfiMtrnm Dr. 
ftfttMiMMi, who wrote to modi and so wbll on the diaeaaee of London, 
teUft M, what we may well beliere, that in hot weather their honacs 
are lo heated and ill-yenttlatedy as to prodnoe a slate of faintness, de- 
pression of spirits, languor, pains in the baek and limbs rcsembUng 
these from firtigne^ a flattering in the ngion of the stomaeh, Tertlgo, 
tremors, ootd penplrations, and varioup symptoms of indigestion ; with 
a feeble poke. Impnteair, fotigne and anxiety, oontribnte, besajB» 
to produce these effects ; which they chiefly do in woman. How these 
must inflnsnos the temper, affections, and habits, and how interfere 
with the proper care of their ohildren's bodies and minds, I am son 
yon will readily imagine. 

** Visit tlie same poor people in winter ; you Avill find evezy cranny 
elosed, and fever carrying off its victims in greut immlKJrs. 

** Often, very often doubtless, moral evils flow from hence to the 
better quarters of the town, and poison tho peace of happy families : 
often, very often, tlie infection of fevers there cherished, floats over 
the luxurious parts of tlic capital, and awakens the great and wealthy 
to the sense of the common lot of humanity. 

*• Nor can wo from these evils over be free until all receive the bene- 
fits of physical, and moral, and mental o<lucation, which they cannot 
do so long as they are steeped to the lips in poverty. 

«< Ton most give them— the poor dtEaen-^Ihe mannlkA^siirer— the 
agriealtnrist— letfiif « fi>r insimcHon, and oomforts whxeh wUl prevent 
their being reekless ; and then— fear not that they will re/uM to be oom- 
fortaUe. Then thsy willbeoome provident^ earefnl of their health, 
pmdent as to marriages, temperate, content — in short, reflecting area- 
tores, ezsroising that now donnant brain, that eapabilitj and god-liko 
reason, whioh tiieir good Oreator gave them, not to mat in them nnnaed.* 

(• IVom tile obserrstions I have mads^ you will gather that I do not 
bsUem the world to be so eonstituted that a laige portion of mankind 
mnsl^ from the vecy necessity of nature, be consigned to constant 
poverty, ignorance, suffering, disease, vice, and premature death. 

I even confess, that I am shocked when I hear the sacred writings 
qnoted with comfortable satisfaction over * good men's feasts,' as affofd- 
ing assnruioe that there must ever be ' bewexs of wood and drawun of 
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W9Am t for without at all donying the neceaaity of these services, I 
bave never found any reason to believe tli:it liewera of wood and draw- 
ers of water must, as a matter of course, be starved, and sickly, and 
vicious, and limited in this life to half of the allotted yeara of men. I 
fear we dishonour the Great unseen Father of all his creatures by sup- 
positions of this kind ; and wrest the words of Scriptures to some pur^ 
poe^B which He is far from approving. 

'•Valueless, indeed, in my opinion, would all our own a<lvantagea 
be, if we could still cherish the selfish belief that for us and for our 
obildren alone taeh graoiona advantages wer» oonferrecL 

*• There Is nothing iu tbe straotaie and oapadtiee of any portion of 
mankind to toatain the notion tbat the same Jhiij who endowed them 
with feeUngSy affsetioua, appetitea^ aenaationa, and intelleet the 
aame Being who aooorded to lioh and poor alike tbe glf ka of light and 
air, haa atiU ordaSoed, thai to any one elaaa, and for oTer, are to be 
denied the power to enjoj, not men phjiioal lUe alone^ exempt from 
many miaeriea now inoidental to theur ahaie of it^ bat alao thoae plea- 
sinea of eontemplation and reflection, thoae nplifUnga of the mind to 
"Wnkf and all that intellectual and spiritual life, which alone givea 
mere physical life any adid value to us. Feeling, that for na the de- 
lights of existenoe axe inereaaed a thousaud-fold by the poasesaion of 
health and bj opportimitiea of instructioo, whereby are developed 
Moatleaa sonroee of pure and elevated enjoyment, we must not — we 
eannoi— ungratefully turn round and rav that, except for a amall 
nnmber, the blessings of good air, good food and clothing, immunity 
from epidemic diseases, leisure and freedom of heart, healthy and 
peaceful old ^e, and a disposition to seek after immorial good, are for 
ever and absolutely denied." 

Ab a sample of our large towns sprong up dtmng the last 
lialf centcuyi we give that of Glasgow: — 

** The dty of Glasgow exhibits so extraordinary an example, dar- 
ing the la|t fifty yearti of the progress of popolaiion, opulenee, and 
an the external symptoms of prosperity, and at the aame time of the 
utter inadeqnaoy of all theae resoorosa to kesp peoe either with the 
moral or apiritiial wants of the people, or provide adeqnnte funds for 
the alleviation ol their diatfesssa, thai it it deaerving of partioalar 
eonsiderat&on. 

It appears from Dr. Aeland*a admirable Statistioa of QIasgow, 
that PopiUation, Custom-Hooae Duties, Harbour-Dues, and Post- 
Oflioe Bevenne of the Oity, have stood, in the undermentioned yeara, 
aa follows : — 

Years. Population. OustoBil-House Dalica. Harbour Dues. PoRt-Office. 
1770 31,000 £149 0 10 £33,771 

1801 83,769 £3,124 in 1812 3,310 16 1 23,328 
1831 202,426 72,053 17 4 20,296 18 5 35,642 

laao 290,000 4a^m 12 2 45,267 le 10 47,527 
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This prodigious increase ii probably nnpieoedented id any otlMT 

oountry in Europe during the same or perhaps any oth«r period, and a 

parallel to it is only to be found in the transatlantic provinces. It is a 
fact well worthy of observation, that the progress of population in 
New York from 1820 to 1830, was as nearly as possible the same as 
that of Glasgow from 1830 to 1840 ; both cities at the commenceinont 
of the respective periods having 2lH),000 inhabitants, and having in- 
creased to 21H),OO0at their close. (Chovalior's America.) Here then, if 
anywhere, was to be found an example where, in cousotpieuce of the 
prodigious and unpnre lented prosperity of tlie plaee, ample .scope w.us 
afforde<l for the voluntary synt-'m, whether in religious instruction or 
temporal relief. And that the merchauta of Glasgow are at least equal 
to any iii Europe, in the benevolence and liberality with whiob, on all 
important occasions, they come forward for the relief of the dittreiB hj 
whioh fhey are anrronnded, or for any purpose of publio ehari^ or 
mmiifieenoe, is amply proved by the fottoiHng list of sal 
made by them annually, or for the last seven years t--* 

Tor Church Extension £42,300 

House of Refuge for young Criminals 14,800 

Female House of Refuge 4,800 

Normal School ... 4,900 

Infirmary, annually, £4,500 in seven years 31,600 

Wellington TesUmonial 9,600 

Belief of Poor in 1837 7,000 

In seven years £114,800 



" Nevertheless, so far are these splendid subscriptions from being 
able to keep pace with the progress of destitution and suflTering in 
Glasgow, that, as already mentioned, there are no less than 80,000 
persons for whom there is no accommodation whatever for attending 
any place of religious worship, of whatever persuasion, in th^ city and 
suburbs. About £20,000 a-year are levied for the support of the po<^ 
in the city and suburbs, in addition to innumerable private charities, 
and much individual beneficence. Yet in spite of all this nuiuificenco 
the following is the account given of the state of the most desfituto 
part of the community, by two mt^st competent observers, whoso 
valuable works, well known to the jiublic, have gained for them both 
an extensive and well-earned reputation. ' Glasgow exhibits,' says tho 
able and indefatigable Dr. Cowan, ' a frightful state of mortjdity, un- 
equalled, perhaps, in any city in Britain. The prevalence of fever 
presents obstacles to the promotion of social improvement among the 
lower olassss, and is prodnolive of an amount of human misery 
credible only to those who have witnessed it (Cowan's Vital Statistics 
of Glasgow, p. 14.) The extraordinary progress of mortality- which 
has, as alrsadj shown, declined from 1 in 41 in 18S8» to 1 in 34 in 
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1837, irliile the annual average mortality of London is about 1 in 3r), 
and over all England 1 in 61, aflonla too melancholy a confirmation 
of this observation. And the following is tlie account given of the 
Giiisgow poor by a very intelligent observer, Mr. Symouds, the Govern- 
meot Commissioner for examining ioio the condition of the hand-loom 
wmvm * Tho wjodM in Glasgow comprise a fluctuating population of 
hook 1£»,000 to 90.000 penoni. This quarter ooosists of a labyiintli 
d Uam, oat of whioh nanibeilen MlnaioMi kad iiilo mmII aqnar* 
ooorli^ «mIi with a dongliill iwkiog id the oentra. Bevoltwg as waa 
ilia ovtwaid appeaianee of ihsM plaoea, I waa little prepared for tha 
filth aod deatitotion witbin. In aome of theea ledgiag-roomiy (viaited 
at nlgiit^) we fiMiad a whole lair of hiuiaii belnfi litteied along the 
floor, aometinea fifteen or twantf, eone elothed and eome nalnd } 
men, women, and children, huddled ptomieoaously together. Their 
bed oonaiated of a layer of musty straw intermixed with rags. There 
Waa generally little or no furniture in these plaoea ; the sole article of 
comfort was a fire. Thieving and, proatitution oonaiitate tlie main 
Bouiota of the reTonne of this population. No pains seem to be taken 
to puiige this Augean pandemonium ; this nucleus of crime, filth, and 
pestilence, existing in the centre of the second city of the empire. 
These wynds constitute the St. Giles of Glasgow ; but I owe an 
apology to the metropolitan pandonionium for the comparison. A very 
extensive inspection of the lowest districts of other places, both hero 
and on the Continent, never presented anytliin;,' one-half so bad, cither 
in intensity of pestilence, physical and moral, or in extent pro- 
portioued to the population.' — Avis and Artizans at Home and 
Abroad, p. 11G."» 

Of all the effecta which the progreos of oiTilisation produces, there 
is none so deplorable as the degradation of the human eharaeter whioh 
arisea from tie haMti of the mannfaetnring daasei. The aaiemblage 
of large bodies of men in one place ; the eloee oonfinement to which 
they axe aubjectedj the promiaeoous interooune of the texca at an 
early period of life ; and the debaaement of intellect which ariaea from 
uniformity of ocoupation, all conspire to degrade and corrupt mankind. 
PefBona unacquainted with the manners of the lower orders in the 
great manufiMituring dttea of Britain, can form no adequate conception 
of the habita which prevail among them. In Glasgow, at this moment^ 
(1840^) there are 3,000 public-houses among 290,000 persons included in 
58,000 families j being nearly one public-house for every 20 iamiliee. 
The number of inhabited houses is about 30,000, so that every tenth 
house is appropriated to the sale of spirits : a proportion unexampled, 
it is believed, in any other city of the globe. This number ha,«i risen 
from 1,600 since the year 1821, though not more than 140,000 souls 
have been, during the same period, added to the population. Seasons 
of adversity lead to no improvemeDt in the habits of these workmea ; 

• Sir Archibald Alison's FrindpUs of Popnlatioii, voL 2, p. 87. 

O O 
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the recurrence of prosperity brings with it the usual atteudauts of 
profligacy and intemperance. Ten or twenty thouRand (?) frorkinen ar9 
more or less intoxicated every Saturday, and for the most of Sunday ; 
every farthing which can be spared is too often converted into ardent 
spirits. The samo individuals who, a year before, were reduced to 
pawn their last shreds of furniture to procure subsintence, recklefksly 
throw away the surplus earnings of more prosperous times in the 
lowest debauchery. The warnings of religion, the dictates of prudence, 
the means of instruotion, the lessons of adversity, are alike over- 
whelmed by the paanoD for mometitary gratiftoatioii. It aeemt llie 
peculiar eflfoot of anoh debaaiDg employmentfs to render the oonditum 
of men preoarioua at the lame time that it makes their haUta irregular : 
to aul^eot them at onoe to the most trying flootnations of eonditiony and 
the most fatal improTidenoe of oharaoter. 

** The prevalauoe of such habits is in the highest degree dangerous 
to the inerefiae of mankind. Kotbiug more minons to public welfare 
can be imagined than the exirtenco of a large body of men in the State» 
whose employment is nnoertain, while their passions are nnoontroUed : 
whose increase^ like that of the lower animids, is wholly nninflaenoed 
by the dictates of resson, and who are steady in nothing bnt the 
indulgence of desire. Experience has proved accordingly, that the pro- 
portion of marriages in these classes is much greater than in thn 
agrieoltoraldistricti ; and the i ncrea se of population is still mors rapid, 
as the dissolution of manners has multipHed to an incredible degree 
the number of bastards."— Ibid, vol. 1, p. 190. 

hss been the well-known policy of Great Britain for the lasl 
osntnry and a-half to encourage, by eveij means in its power, the 
manufiMturing indnetry of its pec^e, and this policy ably and steadily 
pursued, and accompanied with the advantages of our cool, insular 
situation, and free constitution, have produced the immense results over 
which, in one view, wo have reason to exult, and in another to laments 
It is utterly impossible that tliis unparalleled growth of our manufiMS 
turing industry can co-exist with the firm foundatioii of public proa- 
perity. Its obvious tendency is to create immense wealth in one park 
of the population, and increased numbers in another ; to coin gold for 
tho mastor manufacturer, and multiply children in his cotton mills ; to 
exhibit a flattering increase in the exports and imports of tho empire, 
and an augmentation as appalling in its paupers, its depravity, and its 
crimes." — Ibid, p. 619. 

But from a report issued by Dr. John Strang, City Cham- 
berlain, on The Vital and Eoonomic Conditions of Glasgow,** 
it appears that Glasgow, like most oilier places, is improTing; 
He estimates the population in 1856 at 380,000; in 1851, 
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according to the Census, it was 329,090. In 185G, the 

Births WW* 15,447 ; 1 in 24.6, or 4 per oeat. 

Deathi, ... 10,297 ; 1 in 86.9, or 2.7 ^ 
Marriages ... 3,517, or 1 in 109.3. 

Compared, he sajs, with the last year's births^ deaths, and 
mairiages, we find the xeeolt to be fiivourable to the {wogress, 
bealth, and wen-being of ihe City the births in 1855 being 

1 in 27.1 ; the deaths 1 in 34.3 ; and the marriages 1 in 119.5. 
Of the 10,280 deaths, 5,443, or 52.9 per cent were under 5 
yean. It is worthy of notice that while the deaths in High 
Ghnrch District were 1 in 28.5 ; in Blytheswood, they were 
only 1 in 59.3. The High Church includes the Infirmary, but 
it is said this by no means accounts for the great difference. 

The number of persons boned at the public expense within 
tiie bonndaxy during the year 1858-4 were 1,512 ; in 1854-5, 
904 ; in 1855-6, only 655. Thus we haye a great increase in 
births and marriages, and a marked decrease in deaths, 
coupled with a striking diminution in pauper-burials. 

Hie Police cases were diminished in the course of 3 years^ 
of males, to the extent of 4,380 ; and of females, 1,345, not- 
withstanding a greatly-increased population. 

The condition of the people in other countries varies con- 
siderably firom our own as their industrial system differs. It 
approaches neither extreme of either comparative wealth or 
poverty. It is much more equitable and much less stirring. 
The changes of condition are less fluctuating : there is little 
change from father to son ; consequently, although there is less 
material comfiirt than in England, there is more forethought 
and providence. In Norway and Sweden, the peasantry live 
a great deal in the families of their employers, and cannot and 
do not many until a house falls to them in the course of nature 
throogh ihe death of the previous occupier. In Germany, 
people are prevented firom marrying early by the necessity of 
serving for three years as soldiers, and in many States by law, 
until the parties wishing to many can show a reasonable 
expectation of the means of subsistence for their offiqpring. 
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Von W, H. Reihl tells us that many vicissitudes have 
lately changed the dull current of German peasant life, and 
that many disintegrating forces have been at work on i2ie 
peasant character, and degeneration is unhappily going on al 
a greater pace tlian development. In the wine districts es- 
pecially, the inability of the small proprietor to bear up under 
the yicissitades of the market, or to insure a high quality of 
wine by mnning the risks of a late yintage, and the competition 
of beer and cider with the inferior wines, have tended to 
introduce that uncertainty of gain which, with the peasant, is 
the inevitable cause of demoralization.'^ With the Gfenuan 
peasant he says, Custom holds the place of sentiment, of 
theory, and in many cases of affection.^* But he says, The 
more deeply we penetrate into the knowledge of society in its 
details, the more thoroughly shall we be convinced that a 
universal social polity has no validity except on paper, and can 
never be carried into successftil practice. The conditions of 
German society are altogether different from those of French, 
of EugUsh, or of Italian societjr, and we caimot apply the 
same social theory to these nations indiscriminately." 

Li France, Mill tells us the peasant proprietovs, of whtchy 
including their ISunilies, there are some 21 millions, know 
exactly what inheritance they have to leave their children ; 

the peasant knows that the law will divide it equally among 
them ; he sees the limit beyond which this division would make 
ihem descend from the rank which he has himself filled, and « 
just family pride, common to the peasant and to the noble- 
man, makes him abstain from summoning into life children 
fot whom he cannot properly provide. If more are bom, at 
least they do not many, as they agree among themselves 
which of several brothers dhall perpetuate the family." 

In Switzerland, a similar prudential check prevails. 

The working classes in America are generally very well off, 
as unskilled labour is much in demand, and, therefore, highly 
paid ; but there is a great mass of squalid poverty in New- 
York and other large cities of the Union, and the best of our 
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working men and clererest operatives who go oat tiiere oflen 
fetnriL It is not the rate of wageSf but what can be purchased 
with them, that is the criterion of well-being. 

Of the mere material condition of the poor of other 
oountrieSy howoTer, bir A. Alison sajs— • 

It htm bean obMvrad that the paupen of IBaglaiid m better led 
than the labouring poor of the Ckmitaental State* ; it maj be safelj 
affiraed Iha^ in mirj gradation of sank above the workhoiifle» the 
differenoe ii still more remarlntble. Mr. Toong obeertes that 'the 
labouring daaees in Fiaaoe are 76 per oent. wone elothed, fed, and 
lodged, than tiieir brethren in thiaooantiy ; and it ii a remarkable foel^ 
that, with the inorease of agricnltnral wealth in the former ooontiy 
eiuce the Revolation, a correspond iugchan^ in the diet of the peaaantry 
Ikls taken place. NotwithstaDdiog thitdiaDj;:e) however, it isealoolated 
by the latest political writer ia the two oonntries, that the qaantity of 
butcber-meat, butter, aud cheese e<aieamed in Britain is 60 per eeut. 
greater than in France. A comparisou of the food of the poorer classes 
in Poland, where the peasantry live entirely on inferior grain, while 
their splendid harvests of wheat are transported untouched to the Lon* 
don market, with that which is consumed by the same classes in Sweden 
and Switzerland, where ages of comparative freedom have diffused 
opulence through tlie rural population ; or of that daily in use among 
the Irish poor, with that which for ages has subsisted among the 
opulent yeomanry of fiogland, is suffioieut to demonstrate the irutii of 
these observations.* " 

' Traversing the country South of Moscow,' says Clarke, * it is 
as the garden of Bden, a fine eotl, eomed with oom, and apparently 
smiling in plenty. Enter the eottege of the labourer, and 70a find 
him, thoni^ eanomided with theee riehee, (tften in want of the 
neeeeeariea of life. EzteneiTe paetnrei often fnmiah no milk to him ; 
in antomn the harvest aflbrdi no bfeed to his ohildren ; ererjr road is 
oorered with eaaavans bringing the prodaoe of the soil to the lords of 
Petersborgh and Mbeoow, while tiie onltiratorB who raised it are in 
want of the neoeeiarifla of life.*** 

In the rich and fertile plain of Lombardj, where three crops 
annnally repay the labonr of the husbandman, and the means of 
perpetual irrigation are afforded by the streams that dssoend from the 
a4ioining mountains, want and indigence generally preTsil among the 
peasantry. Inhabiting a country which abounds in wine, it is seldom 
they drink anything but water ; their clothing is scanty and wretched ; 
their dwellings destitute of all the comforts of life. On the public 
roads, in the villages, in the cities, the traveller ia a-ssailed by multi- 
tudes of beggars, whose squalid looks and urgent importunity attest 
but too strongly the abject distress to which they are reduced. On the 
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inoiintainfl, aa on the plains, he perceives the tracas of a numerous 
p<jpulation, and the beiii^Tiity of the climate clothes the wooded slopes 
with innumerable villages, wlione wliito walls and elegant spires give a 
peculiar charm to Italian landscape ; but witiiin their walls he finds the 
Woll-knowu features of public misery, and the voice of distress sup- 
plioAting for relief, in scenes which, at a distance, appear only to teem 
with human happiness/' 

**Ttoifhaom m incomparably cheaper la Bobuid and in Bniiui 
than in this oonntry ; bnt are the Polish or Ruaian peaianta half as 
oomfortablj fed, lodged, or olothedy as the oorreeponding daiaea in ihia 
eonntiy t Bveiy one knows that^ so far from being so^ or obtalniiig 
•nj benefit whatever from the oheap priee of piorisioos in their own 
countrj, th^ axe in tmth the most miserable labonrere in Bnrope, and 
feed upon Boanty meals of 170 biead, in the midst of the splendid 
wheat orops, which they raise for the more opulent oonsnmers in this 
country. In the Southern provinoes of Russisy wheat is often only ten 
shillings a-quarter, from the total want of any market. But what is 
the eonseqnence ? Why, that wages are so low that the Cossack hone- 
man gets only eight shillings and sixpence aryear of pay 60m Goveni- 
meat. Wheat and provisioos of all sorts are much cheaper in Ireland 
than in Great Britain ; but nevertheless, the Irish labourers do not 
enjoy one-half of the comforts or oeoessaries of life which fall to the 
lot of their brethren on this side of the Channel." 

**Tlie mere necessaries of life are sold almost for notliing in 
Hiudostan and China; but, so far from obtaining any benefit from 
that low rate of prices, the labouring classes are so poor as to taste 
hardly anything but rice and water ; and wages are so low, seldom 
exceeding two-pence a-day, that every sepoy, foot-soldier, and horse- 
man has two, aud every native, three, attendants to wait upon his 
person."* 

• AUsen, teL 1, pp. 202, 200, 485,404; yoL 2, 410, 420. 
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CHAPTER IL 

WACOM, AND THE LAWS WflOH RBOULATE THEM ; AND THE 

CAUSES OF THE POVERTY OF THE WOBKINQ CLASSES. 

Tmrs we see that the majority of the people in aJl countries, 
with differences dependent upon local situationi gOTernment, 
lawBy and institotionsy is everywhere the same — they are 
ererywhere poor, ignorant, and overworked ; although a great 
improvement has taken place in their condition during the 
last quarter of a century. 

We have seen that in this country the worldng man gives 
for the lue of land, machinery, capital,- for snperintendence 
and liberty to work, for distribution and protection, eight 
hours' labour out of everv twelve. 

Society, at least in this country, is divided into Qapitalist 
and Labovuer — ^into those who possess everything, and into 
those who possess, comparatively, nothing. When the poor 
man comes into the world, lie finds it already occupied ; every 
part of it, except uncultivated regions inaccessible to him, is 
akeady appropriated. All the means by which labour is made 
available to production are private property, and all that is left 
to liim is the strength of his body, the use of his limbs. His 
labour, therefore, is all that he has to exchange for the means 
of subsistence, for lodging, food, and clothing; what he shall 
receive for it, will depend upon the bargain he shall be able to 
make with those who possess the means of setting him to work. 
This bargain will be more or less in his favour as his labour 
mAy be more or less wanted. But should the capitalist have 
no need of labour, should he already have as many things as 
he wants, or as many for the time as he can profitably dispose 
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of, he who has only labour to give in exchange for food, must 
starve, or depend upon charity for snpport, although, if set to 

work, he could produce many times as much as he can 
consume. 

No one would cultivate a field if another might reap wliat 
he had sown, and the fruits of the earth would scarcely be 
allowed to come to maturity, if no one were interested in 

preserving them to their full time. 

Man has to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
and labour is in all cases necessary to production. Without 
the labour of cultivation, the earth would support very few 
inhabitants. However abundant the raw materials for clothing 
and lodging, labour must fit tlieni for the purposes required. 
There must also be capital, land, houses, implements, and 
machinery, to make this labour available to further production. 
There must also be an accumulation of capital, that is, more 
than enough to meet the wants of existing individuals ; for the 
rising generation, the young unable to produce for their own 
support, must be provided for. 

The object of the institution of the present law of property 
was, therefore, to provide for this accumulation, and it is a very 
clumsy instrument for this purpose, and, as we liave seen, a 
very unequal division of the produce of labour takes place 
under it 

Now what is the law by which this division takes place ? 
The Political Economists tell us. Mr, James Mill says — 

*' In the greater nomber of eases, espeoially in the more impioved 
stages of sodety, the labourer is one peceoo, tiie owner of the eapitel 
another. The labonrer has neither nw materiiil nor tools. These 
requisites are provided for him by the capitalist. For making this 
provision the capitalist of conrse expects a reward. As the commodity, 
which was produced by the shoemaker, when the capital was his own, 
belonged wholly to himself, aud constituted the whole of his reward, 
both as laboarer and capitalist, so, in this case^ the commodity b^ogs 
to the labourer and capitalist together. When prepared, tlie commodity, 
or the value of it, is to be shared between them. Tlie reward to both 
mnst be derived from the commodity, and the reward of both makes up 
the whole of the commodity. Instead, however^ of waiting till the 
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commodity is profliiced, and abiding all the delay and uncertainties of 
the market in which the viilue of it is realize«l, it has been found to 
■uit much better the convenience of the labourers to receive tlieir share 
in advance. The shape under which it has been most convenient for all 
parties that they should receive it, is that of wages. Wlicii that share 
of the commodity wliicli belon<rs to the labourer has been all received 
in the shape of wages, the commodity itself belongs to tho capitalist, 
h» liATing in reality, bought the share of the Ubouror and paid for it in 

This at onoe shows very plainly the source of the power of 
the capitalist ; for why does it sait the conrenience of the 

labourer to receive his share in advance? Simply because 
having notliing but the £ruits of his labour to live upon, he 
must starve if he does not, and like Esau, rather tiban starvey 
he sells his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

But what determines the share of the labourer, tliat is, tlic 
wages he shall receive ? The demand for labour, and the sup- 
ply— tliat is, the work to be doney and the number of hands 
to do it 

** Let us bejrin by supposing," say.s Mill, "that there is a certain 
number of capitalLsts, with a certain quantity of food, raw material, 
and instruments, or machinery ; that there is also a certain number of 
labourers : and that the proportion in which the commodities produced 
•le divided between them, has fixed itself at some particular point. 

" Let VM next suppose, that the labourers have increased in nutiiber 
ooe-half, without aoj inorosro la the quantity of capital. There is the 
wne quantily of the requMtes for the employment of labour ; that ig 
of food» toob, and ma t e ri als, at there waa More ; but for every 100 
labooiect, there are now 150. There wiU be 50 nent therefore, in 
danger of being left out of employment. To prevent their being left 
out of employment they have but one reeouroe ; they muat endeavour 
to tupplant those who have forestalled the employment ; that is, they 
most offer to work lor a smaller reward — ^wages, therefore, decline. 

If we suppose, on the other hand, that the quantity of ca|ntal 
has increased while the number of labourers remains the same^ the 
effect will be reversed. The oapitalistB Imve a greater quantity than 
before of the means of employment ; of capital, in short ; from which 
they wish to derive .idvantige. To derive tliis advantage, they must 
have more labourers. To obtain tliein, tiuy have but one resource^ 
to ofTer higher wages. But the masters by whom tho labourers are now 
employed are in the same predicament, and will of course oiier b ^ >| ^ 
P P 
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to indiloe them to remain. This competition is uoayoidAble, and \hm 
neceaaary eflfect of it ia a rise of wages." ♦ ♦ » • 

" From this law, clearly underatood, it is easy to tnoe the circum- 
stauces whioh, in any ooontiy, determine the condition of the great 
body of the people. If that oondikioii is 6MJ oomfiMrtable, all thai 
is neoeiiniy to ke«p it aa k to main oapital iiMseaae as Cwfc aa popnla> 
tUm ; or on tlia otfaor hand, to profont population from incgeaalngfcater 
tiban oapitaL If that oondition is nol eaay Asd eomfortaUei it oan oolj 
bo mado ao by ona d two melboda ; eitlMr If qniokaning tho lata at 
vhibh oiqpital inonaae8» or wlaiding tha lata at whidi popolation in- 
qraaioa ; angmanting, in short, tho ratio whidi tiio moans of omplojiog 
tbo poo^o bear totfao nnmbar of people. 

<'If it won tho natoral tendon^ of oapiial to inereasa faster tima 
population, there would be no diffioulty in preserving a prosperoos con- 
ation of tho people. If, on the other hand, it were ttic natural ton* 
dmof of population to inereasa iMtor than capital, the diffioolty would 
bo very great ; there would be a perpetual tendency in wages to fall ; 
tha progressive fall of wages would produce a greater and a greatw de- 
gree of poverty among the people, attended with its inevitable conse- 
quences, misery and vice. As poverty and its consequent miseiy 
increased, mortality would also increase. Of a numerous family bom, 
a certain number only, from want of the means of well-being, would 
be reared. By whatever the proportion the population tended to in- 
crease faster than capital, such a proportion of those that were born 
would die : the ratio of increase in capital and population would then 
remain the same, and the fall of wages would proceed no farther. 

"That population has a teudeticy to iucreiise faster than, in most 
cases, capital has actually increased, is proved, inconteetably, by the 
oondition of the people in most parte of the globe. In almost all 
oountriee, the oondition of tbo great body of the people is poor and 
niseraliilo. This wonld bava been impossible if oapital bad insreaosd 
Ibstsr than population. In that oaae wsges most bavo risen ; and high 
wagss would have plaoed the lalMtnrsr above tbo miserisa of want 

This general miiorj of mankud ia a faet, wbisb oan bo aooounted 
for, upon one only of two suppositions : sitbsr tiiat thoro ia a natural 
tendenoy in population to inorsaso fitster than oapital, or that oi^itd 
has, by some means, bssn prorontsd from Insrsasingso fast as it baa a 
tsndenoy to inoreaee. This, thsrafoKS^ is an im|oiiy of tbo b^gbast 
importanoa.*'—MiU, p. dS. 

The natural rate of increase in a population is about 3 per 
cent I at which rate it is doubled in 24 yean. The actual 
increase in our population has been 1.829 per cent annually 

for the 50 years 1801-1851, and it has doubled in 52 vears. 
Thft question is, has capital increased as fast ? The value of 
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xmI propeffy iiiwciiwnd to the property and income tax for Great 
Britam was, in ia51, £105,524,491 ; in 1814-15 it was 
£60,138,323 ; ao that it lias at leaat doubled in 50 yeara, the 

same time that population has, — for personal property has 
increased in about the same proportion or perhaps a litUe 
hstor than xeaL At 3 per cent per annum, compound 
intefest, the Talne of capital is doubled in 84 yean, ao tiiai 
while 100 people have become 200 in 53 years, £100 invested 
and allowed to accumulate at 3 per cent would become £479. 

If we take this indication,'' says the report of the Gensiia 
GommiisioQers, as quoted by Mr. Yeats, ^^the means of 
subsistence have increased faster than the numbers of the 
population.*' We cannot say that we see what indication this 
fannshes, as it gives no data as to bow much of the capital of 
the country was allowei to (Kewnulate or how much was con- 
sumed; it only tells how much it would be if allowed to 
accumulate. The increase of capital depends upon what is 
saved, and it is scarcely likely that 3 per cent, of the whole 
income of the country would be saved ; about half that seems 
to accord with actual fitct But population has not increased 
at half the rate it has a natural tendency to do, and it has 
probably therefore been kept down by its pressure on the 
means of sobsistenoe. Ihat capital has mcraaed as fiist as 
popubdaon has admBif increased, is no proof to the contnoy; 
Political economists are probably right, then, when they say 
that the cause of the poverty of the working classes and the 
gonend nuaeiy consequent upon such poverty is owing to the 
natural tenden<7 in population to uMsrease fiuler than cajntal," 
and which natural tendency therefore requires to be cheeked 
and to be brought, like all our other natural propensities, 
wikhin the bounds of reason ; but <^ that capital has, by some 
means, been prevented from increasing so ftat as it has a 
tendency to increase'* is also true, and the impediments to this 
increase require to be removed. 

But there is a third cause of the poverty of the Working 
Cbasea to which at present little attention has been drawn by 
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P<^tical Economists or by any class of lleformcrs,— we mean 
the unequal division of the prodnoe of labour betweoi die 
Oapitalisfe and the Labourer ; the working man getting only 
one-third of the joint produce. As wc have previously shown, 
for the use of land, machinery, capital , distribution, and for 
govemmeDt protection, he gives eight honra^ labour oni of 
ereory twelm As Mill says, The labourer has neither raw 
material nor tools. These requisites arc provided for him by 
the capitalist For making this provision the capitalist of 
coarse expects a reward/' Of course he doesy but what 
reward ? When prepared/' says Miil^ ^< the commodity, or 
the value of it, is to be shared between them.'* True, but 
in what ])roportion ? He does not tell us ; lie only says, It 
has beeu found to suit mucli better the convenience of the 
labourers to receive thdr share in advance,** and a]ao the 
shape under which it has been most conveDient for aU parties, 
that they should receive it, is that of wages," and that when 
such wages are paid, the capitalist has bought tlie sliare of 
the labourer and paid €or it in advance." But has he paid a 
just price for the labourer's share? That is the question that 
is now beginning to be asked. Ko doubt thki arrangement is 
found to suit the con\ enicnce of the capitalist, but why has it 
been found to suit also tlie convenience of the labourer? 
Because he cannot wait till the joint property" is reaUaed, 
and he is obliged therefim to take whatever the capitalist, who 
can wait, chooses to offer, and if he did not — so plentiful 
ordinarily is the supply of labour — another would. The whole 
of the annual income of the kingdom is the produce of labour, 
for a money income is of course only valuable as it can be 
turned into produce, and the labourers are six times as nume- 
rous as the capitalists, and yet at present it suit^; the con- 
venience" of the labouix»rs to take only one-third of such 
annual income. Surely there is a wide margin here for the 
improvement of the condition' of the working men when it 
may suit their convenience to take a little more. 

The consequence of this mode of distribuUou is that the 

\ 
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wcridng daises aie always kept so near the borders of porerty 
ttai caases are constantly arisnig to posh them oYSTy and wa 

have seen the evils to which this poverty gives rise ; and on 
the other side we have all the luxury, the folly and extrava- 
gance and waste which enormous wealth prodnoes in the 
classes dbove them. 

There are two ways by whidi H is thought a more just 
division of tlie prutluce of labour may be brought about. The 
one recommended by the Political Economists is, so to raise 
llie conditkm of the operatives that they may feel all the 
advantages of tiieir improved condition and resolve to main* 
tain it by provident marriages and providence in all other 
departments. By thus checking the increase of their own 
numbersy labour will become scarce, and they can make 
better termsy if not their own termSy with the ciq^itslist This 
phm is not at present popular with the workmen. The other 
plan is that the working classes should possess themselves of 
landy capital) and machineiji either by clubbing their joint 
means or borrowing at interest^ and then dividing the joint 
prodnce of their labour either equally or in proportion to 
capability and earnings. This last plan is the much-dreaded 
Oommanism and Socialism, and it has attained a firm footing 
in the imagination of the operatives both here and abroad. It 
might be thought that there was a third course — ^an appeal to 
the justice of the employers of labour themselves ; but there 
is little hope in this direction. Employers look upon the 
present order of tilings as the natural and proper order of 
Frovidenooi and if the case is pat to the consciences of any 
of them they talk of the competition to which they themselves 
are subjected, the severity of their head work, their risks and 
additional anxiety, &c,y &c.* Besides, there is much truth 

♦ As an illuBtration of the eflFects of a riae in wagef, we may mentioQ 
thai a halfpeuoy a-yard upon a ribbon is la. 6d. per piece, and as a weaver 
makes about 10 pieces a-weck of broad ribbon, if tbia halfpenny a yard were 
added to bis wagea, it would be 158. per week — about double bia present 
boome. Thia would aoon be again given to the public bj the large loome 
wbiob are now being iatrodoeedy and wlUeh will eaable a workoMui to ntk» 
15 pliow whnt befofe h* mada 10. 
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Chartism. Consequently, we hear very little now of the 
Charter. The late Union, however, of the working men for 
the purpose of obtaining what is called the Gharteri the chief 
object of which is an extended anffiragey demonstrated how 
utterly incapable this class was of undertaking the manage- 
ment of its own affairs. Whatever may be the opinion with 
respect to the desirableness of placing political power in the 
hands of the minority, it cannot be donbtedy that in the hands 
of a majority such as our working classes in their present con* 
dition constitute, it would tend more to their injury than 
benefit. Whatever exception may be made in favoiu- of some 
few amongst them who have fiur outstripped their brethm in 
reason and intelligence, it maj be asserted that, as a dass^ 
they have no knowledge of the foundations upon which society 
is built ; of the steps by which we have arrived at our present 
stage in dvilization ; of the original neoessiiy to the advance- 
ment of the race, of that which now strikes them as a glaring 
abuse ; of the mutual sacrifice of our natural liberty which is 
hourly called for, to ensure to us the advantages of living in 
sodety at alL They have no knowledge of the causes of the 
evils that oppress them, and where, tlierefbre, the remedj 
should be sought Scarcely any two among them agree as to 
what should be done, had they the necessary power. It is 
qnite impossible, as sodety is now constituted, that they, with 
their limited means of acquiring information, and the incessant 
toil to which they are subjected, can acquire sufficient know* 
ledge for their own governnnce, or pcrhajis even to choose 
those who are qualified. Legislation requires more knowledge 
than any other profession. A legislator ought to be intimately 
acquainted with the constitution of human nature ; the con- 
stitution of society; the history of civilization ; with the 
particular character of the people, and of the uistitutions of 
the country fer which he woukl legislate. This is a knowledge 
to be acquired only by long and arduous study, the time fer 
which is denied to the multitude. TJniversa] sufYitige, including 
all that can make tliat suffrage available^ will be excellent and 
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neceiMy, when the people know how to use it ; but a great 
improTement in thmr physieal condition most take place before 
ihis can be the case. Changes brought about by the representa- 
tives of the people in ignorance of the causes of oj)pression, 
would only make things worse, by affecting the order, tran- 
qnillityi and aecnrity necessary to the spread of knowledgei 
and to the improyament which can be based only upon such 
knowledge.* 

• • A judicious extension of the suffrage is certainly called for, 
and would make the legislating class more dependent upon the 

' people and therefitte more solicitons to edncate them and to 
attend to their interests ; but this extension ought by no means 
to be overwhelming in its influence, swamping all other classes 
in mere numbers, or ignorance and prejudice would rtde 
instead of knowledge. 

Is not this, therefore, evidence of some fallacy in the ti^wb 
of this party, if indeed the object of their measures be to 
raise the condition of the people? In questioning, howeveri 
whether the meaanres of what is called a liberal and en* 
lightened policy do often or always conduce to this end, and 
in endeavouring to show their exact bearing upon the condition 
of the people, we would not wish to appear to condemn such < 
measures, or to represent them as containing no good. It is 
impossible not to be aware of, and to aj^nredatei the benefits 
that have been and wHl be oonferred by them npon all posses- 

• ** The most common error in the present day conaints in HuppoBing that 
the people io general are to be influenced, even in regard tu contcinpoianeous 
events, by their reason ; whereae they are entirely governed in their opinions 
on sttdi topics, by thair faiterMte, tbeir prejudices, or tiieir paniom. The 
Oirtodiita, in the LigUiliva Awnmbly of Fimmi^ oonfldeatly ezpeotod thai 
bj the foro« of their ugnmanti^ ttiej would Mon bear down the eflbrta of the 
Jaoobina; bat arente eoon proved that where popuhtr paaaiooa are rooaed, the 
lovoa of demonetntion itself ia apeedily dealroyed bj iiie eontaata of faoiioo. 
Thia ooDsideration faroiahes an unnnRwerable argument agafnst the estenaion 
of the elective franchise to the great body of the people. It has no occasion 
to bo illustrated by argument; experience every where dcmonRtrfttcs its truth; 
and mankind will in the end be generally' convinced, that to subject the Legis- 
lature to the dirtet iofluenoe of the multitude, is to aubject them in perioda 
«f tranquillity to the eontentiona of faiteraat, and in monunta of illation to 
ll» slomia of paaatoo."— AUaoDi toL 8, p^ 280. 

Q Q 
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fiiiig property ; it is obvious also that increased production 
mart reflfictivdy, and in a minor degreey benefit thoee wbo 
have no pfoport^^ bat who live by the wages of kboar ; and 
ihat it win raiae many of the latter daas into the former ; hot 
that such policy will not materially ameliorate the condition of 
the majority, may, we think, be demonstrated. 

Fiat among the remediee of this class to which the people 
are taoght to look for relief, is the lessening of Tszatien, 
Cheap Government, and the taking off the duties on evciy- 
thing that the working man finds necessary for the support of 
his fiuniJy. The national debt and oar heavy taxationi it is 
eaid, piess down onr people into the dost But in those 
countries where there is no national debt, and where taxation 
is light, is the condition of the people better ? It appears a 
hard thing that the working man should have to pay ds. 6d. of 
every poand thai he earns, in direct or indirect taantion, and 
mat of an income of £50, to pay £% towards the govennnent 
of his country, and the interest of its national debt And yet, 
supposing the same rate of taxation to affect the capitalist, and 
that his income is £iflOO a-year| he pays only £166| leavuig 
in the one instance £42 a-year, and in the other £884 ; ilras 
reducing one party to the point of starvation, and leaving the 
other with every means of luxury. But were the working 
claiBos relieved from all taxationi and were those who ace so 
madi better able to bear the harden made so to do, how woold 
it affect the former? At first, and for some time, the opera- 
tive would find that his pound per week would go much fartlicr 
in supplying his wants ; it would not only yield necessaiiesy 
hot comfots. But soon the inevitable flactaations in trade^ a 
lessened demand for labonr, or the increase of his own nam~ 
bers, would throw him out of employment, and in order 
to obtain his share of the work that remained, he would 
ofifer his labonr for less and less xemonerationy nntil 
within a short period his wages woald again be rednoed 
to the lower rate, as we find to be the case in other countries 
where the necessaries of life are cheap. The money rate of 
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wages, wholly independent of tiie price of provisioiis from 
year to year, is entirely regokted by it, other things being 
eqnal, from ten years to ten yeaw.*** 

One advantage he would derive — but that would also be 
fleeting, although, perhaps, not equally so— the demand for his 
hdwnr Would be more steady in oonsaqptence of additi(Hial 
teaikets abroad being opened to his employer. Hiis, however, 
in many cases, would throw people out of employment else- 
where, or if their wages admitted of any redaction, would 
grind thm down to meet this additicmal competition* 

Under the present system tiie working classes are merely 
the instruments of production, and to relieve them of taxation 
would have exactly the same effect upon production as im- 
provements in machinery ; as they would be able to live for 
leas, they would be enabled to produce for less. This would 
lead to increased demand, depending, of conrse, upon the 
cheapness of the produce. No increase, therefore, of wages 
would take place, but a great increase of population, mmilft y 
to that^hich has taken place in Manchester, CHasgow, Leeds, 
and other large towns, where improvements in machinery, and 
our consequent power of producing cheaply, have enabled us 
to command extensive markets. Bat in a short time population 
would be upon a par with this increased demand, and foreign 
competition, over-specnktion, fluctuating currencies, and all 
the various caoses that disturb our commercial atmospliere, 
would again throw the people out of employment, and produce 
the results for which we now seek a remedy. 
/ The great political questions of the day are questidns con* 
Zoning more or less representatiofi— more or less taxation— 
(■whether this or that section of the aristocracy shall have power 
and patronage ; but they are not questions that tend ultimately 
to raise the condition of the people ; the utmost that we can 
eipect from the satisfactory solution of them is, that by 
• enabling us to produce more clieaj)ly, increased demand may 
give employment to the working classes for a time, when other* 

• AliMO, Tot 9, p. 41S. 
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wise there would be nonef and thus afford leisure to introduce 
gradually and aecnrely otber measnrea which ean akne be 
effectual to the desired end* 

The Functions of Government. There is much discus- 
aion in the present day regarding the proper sphere of Grovem- 
meoty and there are thoae who seek to confine ita fnnctioos 
■imply to the protection of life, limb, and property. They 
would ha\ e the people govern themselves in their municipalities, 
as they did in olden times, and they live in great dread of the 
foreign system of centralization and government by Boreancnu^ 
and Fnnctionaiyism. But sorely we are as much self^govenied 
in this country by the Central QoTemmeot as we should be by 
our local Municipal Council ; and the same people who elect 
the Municipal Bepresentative, elect the Parliamentary one : and 
no abuse now escapes the eyes of party or the press. The 
foreign system no doubt is wrong, and it would be better that 
men should govern themselves badly, than have everything 
done for them, as it is on the Continent. In America, we 
have the opposite extremoi and the lower minds rule and give 
the tone to sodefy. But it would be impossible to introduce 
the Continental system into this country ; our circumstances 
are so widely different There is no attempt here to take the 
government of the people out of their own hands, only to 
systematiie and direct it, and to lay down principles based 
npon sdence and a large experience, which they are invited, 
not forced, to carry out. Perhaps the last place in which 
reforms are likely to emanate, are the localities in which they 
are most needed ; the people are bom in and are used to their 
condition, and like grubs see little beyond the leaf on which 
they feed, and rarely dream of the " butterfly" life to come. 
(Jovernnieut, aided by the first talent, should inspect, inquire, 
and lay down principles ; it should be the head, the localities 
the hands^the head should think and originate, the hands 
should administer, and, in this sense, where the Gt)vernmeiit 
is elected by and under the control of the people's Kepresenta- 
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tivesy Centralization seems to be a thing much needed in thia 
country ; for we want knowledge^ oider^ sysieiDy scienoey as 
opposed to prejadioe, ignorance, and short-sighted selfishness 

and jobbery. We have no fear for the liberties of the Anglo- 
Saxon race ; we fear more lest the Uberty of ever/ man, as in 
America, shonld nm to excess. Those who adyocate fidl- 
ing hack upon onr ancient Monidpal liberties seem to forget 
that the Railway, Steam, and the Electric Telegraph have made 
the nation what the Municipality used to be, and the civilised 
world what the nation used to be. Whatever tendency there 
may be towards Co-operative indnstry, the tendency of the 
age is towards the Indiridnality of the Individual, and the disin- 
tegration of the old forms of society; and where this has been 
completely attained, and each atom (or person) in society has 
been relieved from its former attractions and repnlsionsi it will 
again fbrm new combinations — ^it will crystalize in new and 
more healthful shapes. Voluntaryism is no doubt the right 
principle. A man should be allowetl to do as he |)leases con- 
sistent!/ with the same liberty to others^ but it is the duly oi 
Govemment to see that there are no impediments in the way of 
his beociming a ffunta The protection of children and yonng 
persons, therefore, proj>erly belongs to Government, and it 
ought to be held responsible for the public health and education^ 
and whatever else is required to develops its snbjeots into 
heslihy bodily and mental manhood. To Govemment also be- 
longs the protection of animals and lunatics. In the recognised 
departments of Government, in the protection of life and pro- 
perty, much requires to be done. Our Laws want simplifying, 
codifying, and amending, and if that were properly done, half 
the lawyers* ofilces in the kingdom might be shut up. The 
lawyers have proverbially been the conservators of " old and 
barbarous usag^," but this vested interest'^ must be relin- 
quished. 

Free Tkade. "Hie one thing with wluch Government has 
certainly no right to interfere, and with which it can only 
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interftro injiirioasljri is the freedom of trade. To make at 
home wluit we oan hay cheaper abroad is a waste of labonry 

and to be obliged by law to buy the dearer article is an injustice. 
All monopolies, bounties, and prohibitions, tlierefore, should 
be abolished, and trade allowed to flow into its natural channels; 
each country funushing thai for which nature has best qoaK- 
fied it, and which costs, therefbrei the least laboar to prodace. 
We should not be obliged to grow wheat upon land unfitted for 
it| any more than we should attempt to grow grapes and 
oranges in onr Northern latitudes. 

We must bear in mind, how<^er, tiiatthe principal eoo-> 
nomic advantages to be derived from free trade are increased 
cheapness and increased demand from extended markets. Now 
Manchester possessed all the advantages in this respect thai 
free trade could possibly give to any town or oomiti^. Im- 
provements in machinery by Watt and Arkwrigbt, and pecu- 
liar advantages of situation, opened to it the markets of almost 
the whole world. It was enabled to import its raw material 
from India, to manu&eture ity to send it back again, and yet 
undersell the Indian who works fi>r twopence per day, in his 
own market In this department of cotton-spinning, the im- 
provements in machinery enabled one man to do the work that 
it required 200 men to do before ; and here one would think 
that if the extra prodnoe were divided fidrly between the capi- 
talist, or owner of the machine, and the operative, there was 
plenty of room for the improvement of his condition. But did 
it increase his leisure ? Were his wages increased fiir 

doing 200 times more than he did befim? But yeaey fitde; 
fyt the competition fbr employment of those who Were at first 
thrown out of work by the extra productiveness of the ma- 
chine, obliged him to work the same number of hours, and to 
be satisfied with nearly the same rate of wages as before. 
Where then was the advantage? The extra number of pieces 
produced went to the wareliouse of the capitalist, and by reduc- 
ing them in price, he forced them over all tlie markets of the 
world. Tb» reduced price occasioned a greatly increased de- 
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maiid; o^ital flowed in that direction ; mannfiictiiren and 
merchanlB multiplied and grew rich ; and the number of hands 
employed, instead of being ultimately deereased, was increased 

until it reached the number of about 1,200,000,* with whose 
condition Parliamentaiy enquiries have made us but too well 
acquainted. 

Tlie greatest advocates for freedom of trade can scarcely 

expect that it can do more for tlie country at large, than im- 
provements in machinery and other peculiar local advantages 
have already done for Manchesteri Leedsy Qksgow^ and some 
other of oar large mannfiictoring towns, and hitherto it has 
only had the effect of increasing the numbers of the people, 
without much improving their moral state ; Uiey have not 
maintained their advanced position — ^they have only peopled np 
to it Bot the economical advantages of free trade are daOy 
becoming greater, and year by year a large nnmber of the 
operative class either become masters or are otherwise perma- 
nently raised in the scale of society. Free commerce, and in- 
creased frdlities of traniqport on the irm way, now pat the 
whole world ander reqoisition for the boose, dothmg, and food of 
all classes — even the poorest It is true that with it comes un- 
limited competition," but with that also comes increased cheap- 
ness, so thait the same money rate of wages goes much farther. 
The great drawback is, that one country may become depend- 
ent upon another for the raw material, upon the making up of 
which its very bread depends. As long as the highways of tlie 
world or its productive power are liable to be stopped by 
passion or prejudice or misrole, this will always be a diffi<ftilty. 
The cotton fiunine, consequent on the American war,t has left 

• M'Culloch. Tol. 1, p. 658. 

f The Times, writing on thi« subject, Bftys— '* The worid is now in the 
moit critical of coDditions— one which, if it were likely to be long-lived, 
might inspire eerious fears for the welfare of a large pari of the human race. 
We are all oommercially united, but we are politically severed, and eveo 
oppoMdi TIm old iMtional tnditioof, Mftiond MincMikie^ and national mod« 
of atttlbg diipntM I9 mr nmaiii, Mid m MOMcrated hf an Iniarnalioaal 
Uw fimiwd iiMfitably If the jiuirta of the auwt pognaoioiui Btatet of Uio world. 
Iht ooBMqMnoe ii d»t miUioM In «Mh of tlM indmlritl oooatriM in Buropo 
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whole districts in this country and on the Continent without the 
meani of snbsiatenoe. But relations based on slaray oould not 
be expected to be permanent Whole districts also, by preaeni 

arranprements, are made de[)e!ident upon the caprices of fashion, 
the effects of which no prudence or forethought can obviate. 
Bat notwithstanding those drawbacks, the world gains greatly 
by freedom of trade, and the moral advantages derived from 

are always ia danger of ruin from the acta of other populatioos over whioh 
they have no control. Two ohsciire Powers may by a war between themBelrea 
shut up a passage which is nece.ssarj to au important branch of the world s 
traffic, nnd, as in the case of the Northern and Southern States of America, 
the staple on which a whole population depends for subsktenoe may be shut 
vp or diirvn oat«if onHifalion by a war agaioH which bo 'Ibralga mibioaj' m 
who hny all th« Mtlon art oalbd, hai* tight •taa to protoat. 
** It is to ba hoped that the mig bty ovils wUoh one war spnsds orsr tho 
earth will tend to the disoouragemeot of strife ^ aotting the nationi ia 
reprobation of it» sod that when the calamities oeese to be loosl tiiere will bo 
an effort to avoid them altogether. But for the present we are suffering from 
the state of transition. The right of ench commuuity to do as it pleases, and 
enforce on the world acquiesceuce iu \\n feuds with its neighbours or among 
its own ciiizens, has descended into an age which doubts the justice of the 
olaim, but does not 8e« how it can be denied. This restless snd painful in* 
Mtirity i;^ just now weighing on the Britieh people. The greatest industry 
that the world has o?er seen is paralysed end almost dead. The hitolUgeiit 
and, for the most pert^ indepeodoot end high*splrited artisaaa of Laasashiro 
and Gla^ow an sinking daily into the golf of hopeleee po? er^. The dlstrssi ia 
Bo general that there is not, as in mont times, a fkmUy which has a little bj 
the aide of every family that ha8 nothing. The proverbial kindness of the 
poor to ench other cnn do but little when all are in want, or know that the 
dic.i ltul time is coming with rapid steps. L«t any one who wishes to learn 
the Btato of the country consequent on the American War take the Uetum of 
Pauperism which has just been made to the House of Commons. 

•* But it would be a mistake to suppose either that the loes to the natioa 
is ooofined to the oost of kosping tbsse poor people in the worfchonse or of 
distributing biead and aonp among them at its doors« Tho paopsriiiog of ao 
laige a mass of people is a soeial evil which will not be obliterated when thsgr 
egain get wagee enongb to buy ihetnaelves meat and drink. * * To our 
mind the most unhappy part of the preHont c-\I-imity ia the deterioration of 
character which ia caused among the belter olasaea of workpeople by sudden 
»nd complete poverty. When the workman whose pleasure it has been for 
years to bring tog(>ther little conveniences and ornaments in his home, when 
the woman who had pride in her drees or her fomiture, sees everything go 
piece by pieoe to the pawnbroker's, until there resMina nothing but to eat the 
dole of bread and soup amid tho aqnabor of a deeolaled dwsUiog^ then wo 
feel that something more than the ooet of maintenanoe ie paid bj the natioa^ 
and that an element of publio morality is faievitably destroyed.** 
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the despotic monareli Henry 

VIIL could not go to war with Holland becanse in his time it 
was our best customer ; so all the nations of the eartli must ulti- 
matelj, by free tradci have their iatereeta so intimately blended 
that they cannot go to war without starving each other. War 
must thus become more and more impossible. Bo also many 
things must become possibilities in the way of Universal 
Brotherhood and moral relationship : Mountains intervened 
will no longer make enenues of nationsi which like kindred 
drops will mingle into onei*'* 

TiiADE Unioijs. Tliese associations are benefit societies, 
to give assistance in cases of sickness and death ; they have 
also for their object the protection of labour generally^ and it 
IB in this character that they are best known to the world, and 
in which tlicv have earned rather an uncMiviable noturlL'ty. Tlie 
object of Free Trade is to cheapen commodities, by allowing 
everything to be produced where from natural or adventitious 
advantages it can be produced best and with the least labour; 
also by putting the workman in competition with the whole 
world it cheapens labour, — the workman's only commodity, 
for a workman lives as much b} the sale of his labour as the 
manufacturer by the sale of his goods. Trade Unions are 
intended to counteract tiie tendency of tibis unlimited com- 
petition to the undue cheapening of labour. Workmen justiy 

* ''SlnaUy, oomntrM fint Uught nationi to tee with good wUl tlio w«altli 

and pcoaperity of oue another. Before, tbe patriot wished all coontries WmIc, 
poor, and iU*|p>T«ni6d, bat bis own . be now wes in their wealth and progreai 

a direct flource of wealt!' nad progreaa to his own country. It was in vain to 
inculcate feelings >i broiherhood among mankiud by moral iufluences alone, 
unleaa a sense of community of intorcat covild also be established ; and that 
sense «re owe co cuoifaerce. It in commerce which is rapidly rendering war 
obaolete, by strengthening aud muUipljiug the personal intereala which are hi 
natmil oppoaltion to it. And dnoe war la now almoil tbe only oveati nofc 
highly improbable^ whlob oonld tiirow back for any length of time tbe pro- 
great of haouu improremeat» it may be aaid wiihoot ew^ggfliatioa that the 
great extent and rapid increase of intcruAtional trade^ in bctog the principal 
guarantee of the peace of the world, is the great permanent security for the 
uninterrupted progress of the ideas, the ioatitutionCy and the cluuraoter of the 
human raco/'—J. S. MUl, vol. p. 122. 
B B 
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say thai the individual warkman is at disadvantage with the 
capitalist, who can always in any trade dispute starve him 
into compliance with his demands, but united the masters do 

not always find so easy a victory. In this country " Strikes" 
have been too frequently the rough way in which it has been 
attempted to settle these disputes. These Strikes ordinarily 
involve great pecuniary loss to all parties concerned. There 
is generally about an equal amount of exaggeration and false 
statement on both sides ; still the workmen have more fre- 
quently been wrong ; but on his side it must also be allowed 
that it as frequency happens that he has been driven to this 
expedient as a last and only resource by the overbearing 
conduct or want of sympathy on the part of employers. The 
economical aspect of Strikes, and their mere pecuniary loss, 
is not conclusive against them, as we all valuci and ought to 
yalne, " the right" above any sacrifice. The question is how 
to find out the right, and the tone and mental and moral 
atmos|)here of Strikes are almost the last medium in which to 
look for it The master ialls back upon his might and dignity, 
and the men too frequently upon violence. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is of little use quoting general maxims, as to how 
the rate of wages always depends upon supply and demand, 
and demand upon Capital, which the Strike is wasting, 
Ac These things are not listened to ; the men want the par- 
ticular application of these principles to the case in dispute, 
and thev want still more— the tone of mind or state of feeling 
that shall be able to judge such an exposition dispassionately. 
In the disagreements that so often arise, the discussions of the 
separate, but really mutual interests of master and men, go 
on separately, and an antai^onistic position is assumed on both 
sides, which a little friendly discussion together would often 
prevent The masters do not like a demand; the men like to 
be consulted ; and a fruse-to-iaoe interchange of opinion would 
ni{) many a disagreement in the bud, which would otherwise 
develop into serious feuds and ultimate Strikes. Tlie best 
way in which this desirable intercourse could take place would 
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INTobably be through what are called GouncQs ai OomcUiatioii 
and Ari)itratioii. Sach Local ConncilB of Trade (called Con- 

seils des Prud'hommcs) have existed in France since 1806, 
and from the mode in which they Iiave worked^ they are now 
among the moat popular inatitations of the coantfy, and few 
inalitatioiui liave in reality greater daima to re^^urd. They 
were established by Baonaparte, and were charged with tlie 
discussion and settlement of all questions connected with the 
manufacturing interests of the coontry^ and they exist at this 
time in all the great mannfactnring towna. ' In 1861 there 
were 156 trades under their jurisdiction.* 

* Al Lyons, in tfaa aOk tiidt^ Ui« Cooooil it oomposed of niae m«ster 
niMrafeetimn «id tlghl wMTen. 

The deobioaa of this InAj an enibrMd by Uw. 

There is no appeal for any •um under 100£ or £1 ; thow Ihfti mm them 
ii m eppeel to the Ttibaoel d Oommerce. 

All qneitioM between meatete and men are aetUed by the membaia of thia 

Council. 

Their primary business ia conciliation, — the secoud, arbitration. 

They always examine the parties themselves, and they have the power of 
aammoning witoeiaae and oompelling atlendanoe. 

Thay have bo power over wsgea, except in oaaae of diapnte. They have 
nlao the yowar to pr aae n re the eopjright in pattama. 

The rnuaber of memben la not fixed, bnt Tariea aeoordhig to the aiae of 
the town. 

The President is chosen by a simple majority; is their organ andehieft 
takes the Totee, expresses the will, and signs all the documents in the name of 
the Council. A Vice-Presidunt is also elected, and a Secretary ; the latter not 
necessarily from amongst themselves. 

The Secretary has to keep a register of the deliberations, acts, and judg- 
BMota el the Connoil, teke eare of all the papers deposited with it, make out 
ita wanraate and ordara, and attand to all thoae dntiat whiefa oatoralfy belonf 
to hie ofllee. 

The CoumU ia renewed from tiine to tiaae by menibera going oot la 

rotation, who are always eligible l»r re>eleotlon. 

The Secretarj* is a paid officer. 

The Council appoints a Sub committee of two members, a mannfactnrer 
and weaver. Their function is to reconcile parties applying to them ; if un- 
Buccessful, they are sent to the general sitting, which is held once a -week at 
least, and requires to be composed of at least two*thirds of the members of 
the CounoiL All deeiaionn are by ahaple votea of the majority preaank 

A tnaottfaetttMr daaiiiag to aaonre a pattern or deaign, nnat pat Iti, fblded 
la aa eovdopa^ eaaled with hie aeal, into tho haada of the Seeretaiy. In eaao 
nfdlipati^thtCoandlahaUbrtikthi tidindglfenewllfiiaieof priority of 
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Legislation has also been attempted on this aabject in tins 
oonntry. So long ago as 1824 an Act was passed enabling 

Jostices of the Peace, on the application of employers and 
workmen who had differences on various matters, such aSy 
amount of wages due, measurement of work, &c*j to appoint 
arbitrators to bear and determine the questions ; the awards of 
these referees to be final, and to be enforced by Magistrates' 
warrants; but owing to the necessity of commencing this 
arbitration by appearing before a Magistrate, whichy in tlie 
minds of the mto, is associated with criminal procedore, this 
mode of determining disputes has been very little resorted to. 

Mr. Mackinnon's Bill of last Session proposed, that work- 
men and employers in a trade in any town, county, or district^ 
should be authorised to petition the Secretary of State for a 
Koense to elect a Council of Conciliation and Arbitration^ the 
granting of which was to be in the Minister's discretion. The 
license being granted, the petitioners were to be authorised to 
elect a Council, to consist of from two to three masters and an 

date. When a pattern ii brought to the Coanoil, the owner atates the time 
tn wUch lio wiahaa to aecure It, and he paya 9d , 2a. Sd., 48., or 8a. fbr Hm 
depoai^ Moording ai bo maj wiab to bava the asoludvo oaa of tb* pattora 
for ona^ throe, fifo yoava, or in porpotuitj. II lor m limited peiiodt the 
expiration the aample ia aent to the neareat eollection ol ol^jeoli oonnaetad 
with art and maaufiaotorea. 

Should any party appearing before the private or general meeting of the 
Council, indulge in th< repetition of insulting or abusive language, after 
having been seriouBly admonished, he may be fined, or imprisoned Dot more 
than three days, and the judgment publicly notified at hia expense. 

II a party who ia dted rafoae lo appear before the private Committee of 
the Coanoil lor raooneiliatloii, be ahall be eited to appear befote the nesfc 
general mtetlog of the Coaod1« when the aflkir ahall be decided ia an open 
■itting. Should he not then appear* jadgmeni goea bj deiaolt. 

l^uih partgr ehallenging a Prud'homme, has to do it in writing, llatiiig Ut 
reiBOna, and a copy ia sent immediately to the member ir question. 

In two days the member has to signify in writing upon the cliallenge, 
whether he acquiesces or not j if not, he ageigns hia reawonp, which are then 
sent to the Chamber of Commerce, which decides the case within eight daja 
without calling the parties before ibero. 

Suob ia a brief aeoonnt of an inatitntion wbidh our nel^boiuii both ia 
France and Bilgiam, have fonnd to act ao well among them that atrikea ar» 
altogether unknown ; and the queetion i% how ftr it ie appUciiUe to the gooioa 
and taate ef tbia eountiy ? 
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equal number of workmen. Tlie Council to appoint a Cliair- 
man, Clerk, <&c., and to continue in o£^ce until tlic first of 
November following its appointmenti when a fresh election was 
to take place, eyerr eni))1oyer or workman in the district, who 
has resitled there for six months, and been in the trade for 
seven years, to be entitled to vote. The Council to be em- 
powered to hear and decide in the same class of disputes as at 
present between employer and men, and alsoy if it think 
proper, to appoint arbitrators for that purpose. 

Mr. Mackinnon's Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
to take into consideration the best means of settling disputes 
between masters and operatives : that Committee had power to 
send for persons, papers, and records ; and on May 15tli, 1860, 
Hney reported as follows : — 

From the evidence taken before them, in which both 
masters and operatives were examined, and also after referring 
to the evidence taken before the Committee appointed in 1856, 
yonr Committee have come to the unanimous opinion that the 
voluntary formation of equitable Councils of Conciliation 
would tend to promote a more friendly understanding between 
the employers and employed, to soften any irritation that 
might arise, and in most cases to prevent the growth of such 
a spirit of antagonism as too oflen leads to a strike. 

" Your Conmiittee concur in the opinion expressed in the 
Beport of 1856, that, ' From the evidence before them, they 
• cannot but arrive at the conclusion that the formation of Courts 
of Conciliation in the country, more especially in the manu- 
facturing, commercial, and mining districts, would be bene- 
ficial ; that by these means both the masters and operatives 
would be enabled, each from their own class or calling, to 
appoint referees, an equal number by each party, having the 
power to elect a Chairman.' 

Your Committee have considered the Bill which has been 
referred to them by the House, and are unanimously of opinion 
that if the Bill, with certain alterations which they have 
suggested, passes into a law, it will promote the welfare and 
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good understanding between masters and operatives, and be 
advantageous to tiic country. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, add, that there is nothing 
in the Bill that gives power to any Council to regulate the rate 
of wages in any prospective manner whatever." 

Tiie constitution of sucli Courts seems to be the great 
difficulty, if we may judge from the Parliamentary discus- 
sions; particularly as to the mode in which their decisions 
shall be enforced. But would it not be better at first that there 
should be nothing compulsory about them, but all perfectly 
voluntary, and the decisions leil to be enforced by the public 
opinion of the district?* 

Judging from their primary results, Strikes have almost 
always injured the workmen ; but as they have inflicted equal 
injury on masters, tlie fear of them lias doubtless had the effect 
of keeping up the rate of wages. Still it is to be regretted that 
they should ever be resorted to, and if Trade Unions were pro- 
perly conducted perhaps they never need be. Trade Unions 
miglit instil thrift and prudence into the workmen, assist them 
and their families in cases of sickness and death, teach co- 
operation and thoughtfulness for others, and, as Associations 
for the Protection of Labour, there is certainly much that may 
and must be done by them. They might ascertain the peculiar 
circumstances and conditions of labour in all parts of tlie world, 
and help to distribute it so as to equalise supply and demand, 
and thus make strikes impossible, because so evidently use- • 
less. Such Associations must educate themselves by the 
repeated consequences of these failures, and when properly 
informed there is much to be done. Certainly steam and 
machinery were intended to do the work of the world, to 

* Dr. Jolin WftttB propotw ** That itteh a Court ihoald b« honorsiy, mth 
ptrtj ID the diaputo oamiDg an eqoal Damber of Jarymoo, th« County Court 
Jndgo for the dioiriot boiog appoiotad umpire* and from thie Court he thinks 

it would be doBirable to ezcluile hwyers. The parties would be equaUj 
balnnced, the umpire would be perfectly dixi uteres ted, and legal expenses 
would be avoided. I am advised, he SRys, tli tt this plnn would not be objected 
to by workiug tnon if power were giveu to carry a cRs»e to an adjoiaing dii- 
triol to avoid a prejudiced umpire." — Euay on Strikes. 
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shorten the liours of labour, and tlins to release the higher 
attributes of the souL At present labour is as incessant as 
ever and more wearing, and although it has greatly increased 
the produce of the earth, this produce has heen so unequally 

divided, that it is really doubtful whether it has not damaged 
rather than benefitted all parties concerned. 

Land AxjMmiENTS, and the Union of Agriculture and 
Manxtfacturxs. The great evil of the manufacturing system 

is to create a large population solely dcpcndont upon the wages 
of hibour, and liable to all the vicissitudes which the fluctuating 
demand for Uiat labour entails. Tin's is not a state of things 
for a great nation to rest contented with. With all the enor- 
mons tax-paying power of Great Britain, ca])ital, and manu- 
facturing supremacy, she might well allord to excliange lier 
social position for that of countries.which she now looks down 
upon. " If," says Laing, instead of 800,000 or a million of 
persons employed in manufiicturing for the foreign market, we 
had eight millions depending upon a demand which everj^ petty 
political misunderstanding among the European powers might 
obstruct, would this be, morally or politically, an advantageous 
position? Would it be wise policy to call into existence a 
kbouring population equal to that now supported by the con- 
sumption of their labour in the lioine market, to be depending 
entirely upon the still more precarious foreign market T* Mr. 
Alisoi) says that it is utterly impossible that this unparalleled 
growth of our manufacturing industry can co-ezist with the 
firm foundation of public prosperity." Now what is the con- 
ditiuu of our neighbours ; — I do not mean of America, which 
is a young State — but of our Continental neighbours, who are 
at about the same period of growth as ourselves ? The survey 
may perhaps furnish a lesson. The whole number of pro- 
prietors who live on the fruits of the soil in Great Hritain and 
Irehmd at this moment, notwitlistaudiug the prodigious in- 
crease of wealtli, probably does not amount to 300,000 ; while 
above 3^000,000 heads of families, or 15,000,000 of persons 
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dependent on their labour, subsist on wages alone,"* while the 
composition of the French population is as follows : — 

"Agricultural proprietors and tlieir families... 13|05«)y000 
Proprietors not agricultural and tlieir fami- 
hes ••• ••• ••• ••• 7X0,000 

Proprietors piu tl^' living on wages, and their 
£suiiilies 710,000 



Total proprietors 14,-^ 71)^000 

Agricultural labourers living on wages, and 

their families 4,941,000 

Industrial labourers living on wages, and 

their families 9,579,000 

14,520,000 



In odier words, the class of proprietors in France is morv 

numerous than that which subsists on wages j while in England 
it is only a tixtieUi part of their amount"! 

Mr. Alison, although, with many other eminent Political 
Economists, prognosticating ultimate evil from such a state of 
things in France, yet remarks, "It is impossible to travel 
through Switzoihmd, Tyrol, Norway, Sweden, Biscay, and 
other parts of Europe, where the peasantry are proprietors of 
the land they cultivate, without being convinced of the great 
effect of such a state of thiii<rs in aniclioratinff the condition of 
the lower orders, and promoting the development of those 
habits of comfort and artificial wants which form the true 
regulator of the principle of increase. The aspect of France 
since the Revolution, when compared with what it was before 
that event, abundantly proves that its labouring poor have 
experienced the benefit of this change, and that if it had not 
been brought about by injustice, its fruits would have been 
highly beneficial."} 

* Aliton*! History of Earop«» toI. 1, p. 67. t Alison on PopnlaUon, 
vol. 2, p. 48. X AlUott'a Uittoiy of Europe, toL 1, p. Z42, 
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Mr. Laing, in spcakinnr of the opinions of Political Ecoao- 
mists apon tbe social oondition of France^ says, They set out 
in their specolations, with a false axiom. They admit that a 

certainty of subsistence — food, fuel, clothincx, and lodtrinrr. 
being all comprehended under this term, subsistence — is tlie 
first and greatest good in the physical condition of an individual 
or of a society ; and thejr assume it as an axiom, diat those - 
parts of a social body, those individuals or classes, wlio are 
employed in producing articles of general use or desire among 
men, — to put ihe case in the strongest light, say bkcksmithsi 
taflors, shoemakers, and such dasses as produce articles which 
every individual in the community requires and uses, — are as 
near to this first and greatest good of a certain subsistence by 
their work, as those immediately employed in its production by 
husbandry. Now this may be true, where husbandry is a 
manufacture, as with us in Britain, for producing by hired 
labourers the greatest quantity possible of grain, meat, and 
other products out of the soil, to be exchanged against the pro- 
ducts of other branches of industry : — ^it may be true that the 
hired labourers of the manufacturer of com from land are no 
nearer to a certainty of subsistence than the hired labourers of 
the manufacturer of cloth or leatlier. But it is not true, where 
husbandry is followed as in France, and in tbe countries 
divided among a small proprietary, for the sake of sub- 
sisting the husbandman himself, the actual labourer on 
the land, as its first ol)ject ; and wliere the exchanging its pro- 
ducts for other articles even of general use and necessity, is 
but a secondary object A man will not give up his needful 
feed, fuel, clothing, or lodging, to gratify even his real and 
most pressing wants of iron-work, leather- work, or cloth-work. 
His surplus only will be applied to acquiring those secondary 
necessaries of life : and tliose who live by making them are, 
consequently, &r from being so near to that first good in social 
condition, a certain subsistence, as he is. But if two*thirds of 
the population of a country be in the situation of tliis individual, 
who has his certain subsistence out of his own surplus for his 

8 8 
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own needful food, fuel, clothing, and lodging, I take that to be 
•a good state of societj, a better arrangement of the social 
fltrnctorei than where needful subsistence is not certain to the 
great majority of its numbers. It carries^ moreorer, within 
itself, a check upon over-population and the consequent 
deterioration of the social condition^ and which is totally want- 
ing in the other social sjsteni. In even the most nsdful and 
necessary arts and manufactures, the demand for labourers is 
not a seen, known, steady, and appreciable demand ; but it is 
80 in husbandry under this social consti'uction. The labour to 
be done, the subsistence that labour will produce out of his 
portion of land, are seen and known elements in a man's 
calculation upon his means of subsistence. Can his square of 
land, or can it not, subsist a family ? Can he marry or not ? 
are questions which every man can answer without delays doubt^ 
or speculation* It is the depending on chancoi where judg- 
ment has nothing clearly set before it, tiiat causes reckless, 
improvident marriages in the lower, as in tlie higher classes, 
and produces among us the evils of over-population; and 
chance necessarily enters into eveiy man's calcnlationsy when 
certainty is removed a]t<)gcther, as it is where certain subsist- 
ence is, by our distribution of property, the lot of but a small 
portion, instead of about two-thirds of the people/'* 

^'Tbue German League comprehends above twenty-six 
millions of people ; and if we only look at the numbers and at 
the extent and fertility of the soil tJiey occupy, they should be 
buyers in their home mai'ket of manufacturing industry, oue 
would suppose^ as extensivdy at least as our British twenty- 
four millions. But here we see the immense difference pro- 
duced by a different social economy. These twenty-six 
millions consume less of each other's industry, employ less, 
buy less, sell less, than four millions of our population. In our 
social system every man buys all he usesy and sells all he p(ro- 

* OoofinMtoij of Mr. Lung** opinion wifch reapoot to ■noh * tfatto of thinfo 
fornUhiog « ohtdk upon population, ia Dupiii*i ■tmtemant, " that tho popula- 
tion of PruMia is dow doubling itself in SS jmn, Britain in 45^ Awtrin la 
St, BomIa in Frmot m 106 fnon.'* 
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daces ; there is a perpetual exchange of Indastry for indnsliy. 

A home-spnn and home-woven shirt, jacket, and trowsers, 
would certainly not be found with us upon the body of one 
labouriiig man in forty thousand. All he wean, all he eais^ 
all he drinks, most he produced for hun bj the industry of 
odiers, and bought by the price of his own industry. The very 
bread of our labourers in husbandry is often bought at the 
mauafacturer's shop. In Qermany the economy of society is 
directly the reverae; not one labonring man, fiurmer, <Hr trades- 
man pretty high up even in the middle class of the smaD towns, 
uses in clothing, food, furniture, what is not produced at home 
by his own family. In the centre even of German manufacturing 
industry in the prov in ces on the Bhine^ yon will not see among 
twenty labouring people theTalue of twenty shillings altogether 
in clothing articles not produced at home by the application of 
their own time, labour, and industry. Tliey are not badly 
clothed y but on the contrary, as well, if not better, than our 
own labourers — ^in rery good shurts, good jackets, trowsers, 
stockings, shoes, and caps ; but all home-made, or at the 
utmost, village-made— not made by a class of manufacturers 
doing no other work, and bought with the wearer's money. 
These are not consumers for whose demands the operatiTe 
labours, and the master manufiictnrer and mechanician invent, 
calculate, and combine. Tobacco, coffee, sugar, wine and 
spirits, cotton yams for home weaving, and dye-stuffs for 
home-made doth, take a large proporti<m of what these 
twenty-six millions of people have to expend in fi>reign 
articles. It is little, comparalavely, they have to expend, 
because much of their time and labour is applied to the direct 
production and manafiu^oring of what tliey use ; much, a 
great deal more than with us, goes in eating, drinking, social 
enjoyment, and in fuel preparing, and such small household 
work in which there arc no earnings or reproduction ; and 
above all, much of the workman's means of earning, much of 
his tun% labour, and productiveness, is taken by the Govem- 
ment| in the shape of military and otiher duties, from the work* 
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mg man. The small prc^etors occnpymg and living upon tii« 
land have no snrphu earnings to lay out in prodnets oi nun»»- 
facbiring indnstry. Having the mde neeessariea of life verj 
mncli witliin themselves, tlioy are not forced into the market 
by any necessity ; and being bred in the rough umplicity oi 
the common soldier's life at the age ^hea a man's tastes and 
babits are forming, they have no very refined indulgences or 
tastes to grati iy, no habits or usages of a mode of living 
requiring the aid of much manufacturing industry. It is more 
difficulty perhaps, to bring a nation to consnme, than to pro- 
duce,"* And again, On the Continent ev&ry &mfly, even 
in towns not inconsiderable, manufactures for itself, — ^buys 
little or nothing, compared witli families of the same class in 
England. The Metayer family has its own raw material of 
clothing, vis., flax, hemp, wool, hides, raised by itself ; has 
honse-room and time — ^idle time in vrinter — ^to work them np, 
not indeetl into very fine, but into very wearable stuff, by their 
own and their domestics' work ; and no amount of capital thrown 
into their bands as the price of theur com could change tfaoie 
habits of a population whicb are ahnost prodaoed by, or at 
least very closely connected with, their climate, husbandry, 
mode of existence, and whole social economy. The whole 
agricnltnral population, if not manufacturing in some way, — 
spinning, weaving, makuig household goods, working in iron, 
wood, or cloth, for their own use, during the winter months, 
would be totally idle all the winter half-year. It is a saving of 
time with us to buy idl, — make nothing at home. It would be 
a waste of time on the Continent not to make at home all that 
can be made.''t Such, with differences rather in their favour, 
is also the social condition of Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Tuscany, Venice, and something approaching this was the con- 
dition once in England, but it has been exchange for th^ 
superior benefits, as some think, of the manuiacturing system. 
Laing says, " In England, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
as now in Germany, every family in the middle or lower 
• Notes of » Trayollor, p. 142. f Ibid, 286. 
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classes was employed in spmning, weaving, manu&ctiiriiig for 
itself, baking, brewing, pickling, preeenring, for its own con- 

snmption. It lias taken tlirce centuries to bring tlie British 
population to that social economy in which every man exchanges 
industry for indnstiy, and a vast home market exists for all 
production. It may be doubted, however much England has 
«;ained in national or tndividnal wealth, whether her ])opu1ation 
has gained in well-being and social lmj>piness by the change. 
Her operative manufacturing po])ulation called into existence 
by it, altbou^ only one-fifth of the numbers are supposed to 
be employed in supplying the foreign market, are plunged 
sufficiently often into the greatest distress, by the onlinaiy 
vicissitudes of the home mai'ket, to make reflecting men pause, 
and ask if this be prosperity ? If national wealth, or the 
power of a State in its financial means; if the individual 
enjoyment of the luxuries and gratifications which this wealth 
bestows on one rich class, be worth the amount of human 
miseiy and vice accompanying it?" 

We need not, however, go back to Elizabeth's time; the 
great changes that have taken place in our system have mostly 
occurred since 1790. At that time manufacture."^ were chiefly 
confined to the home market : the labouring population derived 
their principal subsistence finom the soil, by their own labour 
applied to it Spinning-wheels and hand-looms were in every 
cottage, and their cloths, sheets, linen, were ordinarily of their 
own manufacture. Mr. M*Culloch and other writers represent 
the working classes as being the principal gainers by the im* 
provements in manufacturing that have since takm place ; but 
they appear to have lost in one direction almost as much as 
they have gained in another, and we regard the operative 
abroad as in a sounder and safer social position than our own. 
Both conditions, however, have theur advantages. We have 
Infant Schools and National Schools, and Mechanics' Institu- 
tions ; we have a penny-post, newspapers, and facilities for 
travelling ; singing and literature for the million, and many of 
our operatives are, in consequence, highly intelligent. Many 
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are, also, well lodged and well cloUied ; for a week^s wages of 
an industrious fiunily in good timcsy will Airnish as much 
clothing as a whole winter's hotne-mannfiictare in 1760. Bnt 
on the other haiul, they are crowded together in large cities, 
and kept for many hours a day at a dull, monotonous employ-- 
ment ; and the effects of snch confinement^ die want of proper 
honse-room, and the emplo3nnent of women and children^ are 
felt in the degradation of both their physical and moral con- 
dition. The joint effect of the want of country air and exercise 
and of solid food, is the predominance of the nerroita fl^em 
at the expense of the mnscolar energies, which begets mental 
disorder and the necessity for constant excitement, Ibnnd 
generally at the gin and beer shops, and leading, with the 
precarious nature of their employment, to the improvidence 
which characterises so many of the ckss* This degeoeratimi 
of the great body of onr mannfacturing opmttves has now 
proceeded very far, and for that, among other things, we must 
seek a remedy. The foreign operative, although inferior in 
position to onr English workman in many respects, has this 
advantage over him, that he is not solely dependent upon the 
sale his of labour for a livelihood, but has the means of using 
his labour to furnish himself with everj^thing necessary to his 
phjrsical well-being. His labour will always supply him with 
the necessaries of life, often with its comforts, and even a 
surplus to exchange for ibreSgn luxuries. There is no doubt 
that he is in want of many things which our operatives possess, 
but he is not subject to Uie same fluctuations of income, and 
can therefore calculate better his own resources, and there is 
little question but that upon the whole he is a more contented 
and happy being. The result of the circumstances in which 
he is placed, upon his constitution, is just the reverse of the 
case with onr operative, viz., physical predominance over the 
mental constitution. Now if we could unite the two states or 
conditions, one would so correct the other, that we should have 
all the advantages of both without the evils which each engen- 
ders separately. Our labourers and artizans have been divorced 
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from the soil and made solely dependent upon tlie sale of their 
kbooTy the demand for which is dependent upon fluctuating 
caiueS) and will tfamforB freqiient] j not fiimish them with the 
neeeesarieB of life. So ikr let ns retarn to the old system, as 
to put them back upon the land. Let us endoavour to unite 
the advantages which the rapid progress of civilization and 
improved machinery have already broogfat to the operative, 
wiUi the advantages of ooontfy residence and the health of 
mind and Ixxly derivable from agricultural labour. Machinery 
is daily displacing the adult operative, and his labour will soon 
be too expensive a material to work into manufactnres : let him 
therefore^ be employed in the gudm cultivation of the land to 
supply his fkmffy with t^ necessaries of life, and let only his 
own surplus time and that of Iiis family ho employed in 
watching power-looms to . furnish comforts and luxuries. 
Agricaltuie and manufactnres never ought to have been di- 
vorced. Employment solely in the one department, injures 
the mind ; in the other the body. There is not now, if there 
ever has been, the necessity for it. Machinery has been 
invaitedy and can be invented, to do all for which skilled 
labour Is required. When a nation becomes a nation of manu- 
facturers and dependent upon other nations for its agricultural 
produce, it gives up more than it Can ever receive in return, 
vii., the health and strength of body acquired from out-door 
labomr. If the people of the Continental States, during the 
six months they are obliged to work in-doors, were to abandon 
their primitive mode of manufacturing, and by the aid of a 
factory in each district, were to make use of steam and our 
improved machineiy, might not their condition be prosperous 
in the extreme f For, the same amount of labour they now 
employ might produce a large suq)lu8 to exchange for every 
foreign article required; whereas, almost all that they can now 
purchase after supplying themselves with the needful allowance 
of their own manufactures, is tobacco, tea, coffee, and sugar* 
If our own population, now dependent upon wages alone, could 
be supplied with allotments of land, either by purchase or upon 
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lease, so that by a spade cultivation their labour should always 
iurnish the first neceflsaries of life, they would tlien have some- 
thing to fall back tip<m daring the flactoationa to which trade is, 
and always must be, liable. Secnre of the means of support- 
ing life, and of making it not only endurable but pleasant, 
they would have less to fear firom the freaks of fashion, from 
the closing of this or that market, from this monetary crisisi 
or that war. In order to make the great extension of our 
toi-eign trade, implied in the Free Trade principles, .s((/<', and 
to the ultimate interest of the majority, all — whether by this 
means or any other that can be suggested — should be made 
tttdependent of foreign marbgUy so fiur as the first neeeaaariet of 
life are concerned.* 

To the thorough Free Trader this may appear to be a retro- 
gnide movement and perfectly chimerical To carry it out 
immediately, to the extent contemplated, may be impossible 

and uudesirable^ and we would wish rather to point to it as an 

* The Times. July 31, 1862, writing on the debate in the CommoDS on the 
LaDCit&hire distreaa, saja ; — " Let us uot deceive ouraelvea by talking of the 
CottoD Fftinin« tnd tb« Civil War io Ammnea. What wa now bdiold wa iiava 
aavaial tiaaa aean bafore^ and ahaU aaa again. Tba mora oamaroiia tha poopla 
angagad in tha ooUon mauubotora, tba bailor tba madaineiy, tba graatar Iba 
ontorpriaa, tba mora overflowing^ tho proeperiiy under favourabla circum- 
atanoaa, tba greater will be the raaotion oartaio to follow soon or late. Nor ia 
tbera any surety that the next season of agriculturHl difitress. whatever the 
time, the cause, or the imtno. will be one whit Icsb Horiuus, phorter, or less 
extensive than whfit we now \vit!i<--H«. It is time, therefor*, to consitier what 
remediea are to be applied to a recurrent calamity beyond the resources and 
the arrangements of our Pour Laws. It is the case of an employmeot fluetu- 
atiog batwaan very great prosperity and aqnal ooUapta. betwaen onormooa 
profita and anwmoaa loasaa, balwaan wagaa at laaat twiea tba agrienltoral 
aealo and no amploymont at all. Tba objaet ia to maka tba good yeara balp 
the bad years, and it ia far battar tba good yoaraabould do this by anticipation 
than bj making up arreara, inaamuob aa aavinga ara better than debts. From 
all accounts, the Lnncashire operatives have been provident, but not provident 
enough for a cahiruity beyond their cxfx'Ctation. But it ia the aggregate 
induatry that must be mnde to insure itself against Huch reverses. How is 
that to be doue ? The problem haa hardly been touched in the debate, which 
baa run on the Cotton Famine; but it ia one which we shall undoubtedly have 
tomcat" 
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object towards which our policy should be directed for the 
iiiliir& To the masier maiwifiictarery who wishes always to 
keep ihe supply of labour above the demand, and by that 

means to keep the operatives wholly dependent on him — greater 
slaves to the necessity of living than any we have lately emanci- 
pated in the West Indies — the plan may appear objectionable 
altogether, aa interfering with the supply of labour, and con- 
sequently with our manufacturing supremacy. We do not 
anticipate, however, that the effect would be to raise tlie price 
of labour; because, having other means of subsistence, the 
operative could afford to sell his manufacturing skill for lees. 
But even should the objection be admissible, we think with Mr. 
Laing, that " there may be a iri t^atcr national good than the 
cheapness, excellence, and extension of a inauufacture. The 
wealth of a nation, that is, of its State or GK>vemment, may 
depend much upon productive labour well applied, and upon 
great accumulations of manufacturing capital to apply it ; the 
happy condition and well-being of a people seem to dej>end 
more on the wide distribution of employment over the &ice of 
a country by small bnt nnmerons masses of ciq^itaL"* 

Let our steam &etorie8 be uniformly built in the open 
country, as is now very generally done in Lancashire, and let 
cottages for the artizans be also built in an airy situation, 
around the fieictory, with land attached to each. Most of the 
evils attendant upon the extension of the factor}- system might 
thus be avoided, and a high state of external prosj>erity and 
internal order, intelligence, and morality be introduced. 
Employment would thus be found for the male adults, forty or 
fifly thousand of whom, trained from early childhood to ftctory 
labour, are yearly turned adrift, and whom machinery every 
day tends more and more to supplant. Let this eni|)Ioyment 
be principally ujwn the land, and the father of his family may 
still be ite head, and enabled to supply its members with the 
necessaries and comforts of life, without its being essential to 
their subsistence or Eugland's supremacy tliat liis daughters 

* BMidMiw in Norway, p. 299. 

T T 
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under 18 and young children should work ten and a-lialf hours 
per day at the mill. We may then perhaps discover that oar 
national existence does not depend npon our selling mann- 
ftustored cotton at a fiurthing per ell cheaper than any other 
people. As Carlyle says, " a most narrow stand for a free 
nation to base itself on — a stand which, with all the corn-law 
abrogations conceivaUey I do not think will be capable q{ 
enduring." The factories at LoweD| in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, United Stales, are worked principally by the daughters 
of farmers in the surrounding States, of the age of from 17 to 
24, and they exhibit a high state of prosperity, morality, and 
intelUgenoe. Our own Ghraggs, Strntts, and Ashworths, have 
also set a noble example of what may be done towards im- 
proving the condition of the factory operatives under tlieir 
charge. In the ameliorated condition of their workpeople the 
manufacturers will find their own inieresti and they will never 
have reason to regret any degree of pains and attention directed 
towards the increase of their physical comforts and the im- 
provement of their minds. The strength and welfare of a 
State is best based upon a contented and happy peasanfay ; the 
condition of our own labouring cltt s ooa would indicate that, 
notwithstanding onr apparent prosperity, we have still mnch 
to fear. We have made mention chiefly of the manufacturing 
poor, not because we are unaware that the condition of the 
agricultural poor is even less prosperous, but because we con- 
sider that our proposed remedy is equally applicable to the 
amelioration of the condition of all who are dependent upon 
wages. Instead of the children of the agricultural labourer 
going into the town to be exposed to all its moral and physical 
deteriorations, the factory, or the steam power to each dwel- 
ling, might be brought to them. It is quite true that more 
pertiict freedom of trade, and increased facilities of intercourse 
between nations, render the fluctuations in trade less and leas 
frequent; still employment upon the land — the Union of 
Agriculture and Manufactures, is not the less denrable. Most 
of tlie physical and moral diseases, induced by a pervei-ted 
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civilizatioii among our ftctoij population in the large towns, 
are conseqiient upon their divorce from the land, and the beet 

remedy, if not the only one, will be found in the return to it| 
either at home or by emigration to our colonies. 

Sir A. Alison says, As the division of land is thus the 
great step in the progress of improvement, so its distribntion 
among the lower orders, in civitized society, is essential to 
maintain that elevation of mind which the separation of em- 
ployments has a tendency to depress. It is too frequently the 
melancholy effiact of the division of laboor, which takes place 
in the progress of opnlenee, to degrade the individual charac- 
ter among the poor ; to reduce men to mere machines, and pre- 
vent the development of those powers and faculties which, in 
earlier times, are called forth by the difficulties and dangers 
with which men are then compelled to struggle. It is henoe 
that the wise and the good have been so often led to deplore the 
degrading effect of national civilization : that the vast fabric of 
society has been regarded as conceahng only the weakness and 
debasement of the great body by whom it has been erected ; 
and that the eye of the philanthropist turns from the view of 
national grandeur and private degradation, to scenes where a 
nobler spirit is nursed, amid the freedom of the desert or the 
solitude of the forest" 

<^ Manufacturing employment, however, is not in itself 
frital to habits of frngality ; on the contrary, it tends to en- 
courage them where it is combined with separate dwellings and 
rural residence. There is not in the world a more industrious 
and frugal set of men than the watchmakers of Jura, the straw 
manuiactnrers of the Yal d'Amo, the chintz workmen of 
Soleure, or the clothiers of Cumberland and the West of 
Yorkshire. The savings of these laborious men are all realized 
for the b^efit of their fionilies, and produce those beantifnl 
little properties which gratify the traveller in tbose delightful 
regions. On the other hand, there is not to be found among 
civilized nations, a more dissolute, improvident, or reckless 
race than the silkweavers of Lyons or Spitalfields, the cotton 
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siaDufacturere of Bouen or Manchester, or the moslm open- 
tim of Glasgow and FtdsHej* How great aoever tiieir 
oamings may be, they are fi>r tlie inoai pari waatod. m flie 
lowest licentioiuneflfl ; the reciirrenoe of aeaaoiu of diatresB has 

no effect in inducin*!^ liabits of economy ; the revival of pros- 
perifyonly increases the oceans of spirits which are swallowed; 
ihe return of depression sends their fumitore to the pawn- 
brokers, thw fianOies to the workhouse. It ia the eKtenskm 
of raachiner}', the accumnlation of men together, which pro- 
duce these &tal effects. The man who could discover a mode of 
«imbmmg tnam^aetwrinff Ml with itolated lahcmt and eomdfr^ 
tMrn^j vmM do a gnaUr »emt$ to humanity than ih§ whok 
race o/philoecpJiers.^^'-'Ahaonf toI. 2, pp. 8 and 155.* 

* Tbib laik fatHnway m htem oonftniM iho fiaiw Imn Ulkm hf Mt. laiag 
■ai Sir A. Alteo. Yaoaai Yktor, wiiUiiff to tbo S^teMnr, Kor. 8^ 1881, 

mju, "II ii • blesfling to 6nd that a journey right aoron Earop« only oon* 
firms one in one's love for Old England. I can safely say that I would aoOMT 
be a London mechanic than a grandee of any Continental nation. At the same 
time, there is no denying that Kogland present* a sad contrast in aome 
matters, and those most vital ones, to almost every other country. Nowhere 
else in Europe are the extremea of wealth and poverty so fearfully apparent. 
Ia my font bUm daily walk ia Loadon, I •■• man «f ^ agony of tlia 
struggle Cw BMra ]ila-4nora mm, woomii, and flhtUfto waOdng abooi frith 
tha iigDi of jfikjfdod miseiy in thair iMea, thair limbic thair dothiag^ thaa in 
any oonalcy I Iwfa paiaad throogfa, not exoapting TMay. I aan uuna a 
doaen vlllsgea within fifty nilaa of London, most of them the property of 
great Lords and Commoners, in which almost every labourer's cottage is far 
laas fit to be the homo of men and women than any way-side hovel which 1 
saw between Calais and Conatantinople, with the one single exception of the 
Tartars' huts near Chernavoda. For a certain time the hardest working people 
of the world, our poor, may go on bearing upon their ahouldera thia huge 
•QpatatmalaM of ifaallh and Inxniy in whi^ wa lifi^ vitbool batlar food, 
alotliai^ or lianiM tliaa wa find lor tham now. Bat aoaadi^ or otbor abort 
food, oTai>>woiiE, Mid o? ar-acowdinB* mnat do thair woi1e» and it wiU ba too 
lata tban to plead that tbo poor alwaja got all they had a right to get in tba 
kboor market^ that it was impoBBiMe to hinder the higgling of tho marltot 
from going agtdnst them. The fact is, that it wonld well pay nf* aa a com- 
mercial speculation, and having regard to the future, to manage somehow or 
another that the j>roducorH and upholders of our England — with its curious 
superstructure of the richest middle-class and aristocracy in the world, mon* 
ster exbibiUooi, the turf, game preserves, and tha raat of it— ahonld get snob 
ibod and lodging as will, at any rata^ kaap thair bodiaa in Iboroogh good 
woikiaf oondition.*'' 
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The Free Trsuie principle, " that we should never produce 
in one oonntiy what can be produced at leas cost of labour in 
anotber," ahmild be recdTod as admitting of many exceptions^ 
because where labour would probably be to spare, such occu- 
pations would be choseu as were most conducive to health and 
bi^innets rather than always those that the circumstances of 
the country rendered mort productive. At preeent production 
is considered only, without reference to health, and the produce 
of one hour's labour in our manufactories is exchanged for the 
produce of one hour's labour upon land abroad; Buch land 
being twice m productive as our own^ one hour's labour on 
mannfiictnres here produces by the exchange double the 
quantity of com that could be produced by the same labour 
upon our own soil. But may not the question fairly be asked, 
whether two hours' labour upon land be not mora to the 
interest of the laboureri if he had his due share of the produce, 
and all other influences beinfi; taken into consideration, than 
one in a factory ? That system must be bad which takes no 
aoconnt of the health of body or mind in the somn^ cflabom*. 

A time tiiM waS| ere EngUnd's griefi bassn, 
Yfhtn 0V617 food of gronnd maintsin'd its man f* 

and to this state we should return, with the dilfetenoes in- 

dicated. 

CrOLOMiZATiON AND Emiobation. That population hitherto 
has pressed upon the means of subsistence,— that mankmd, 
governed more by brute instinct than by reason, have not 

limited their numbers witliin the means provided for tlieir sup- 
port, is well for the world at large, as it has driven numbers 
fiom their native hearths and the comforts of home and civiliza- 
tion, to fight witii and subdue nature to their use in new and 
imtrodden regions of the earth. It has been found that disease 
and crime increase in proportion to the number of the 
people on a square mfle, and more than proportionately to the 
increase of numbers, and as the only way to raise wages is to 
make labour scarce, it is most desirable that the road to our 
colonies should be made as short and as easy of access as 
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possible. That wages are high in America is not owing to its 
democratic institatioiis, but that its Burplus population is drafted 
off to the prairies of the far West. We ought to have oar far 
West to thin the population of our densely crowded cities, and 
to transport our iiiulerpaid mechanics and agricultural 
labourers to new countries where their labour is the thing most 
wanted ; to rescne the former from all the temptations to which 
a Uurge city subjects them, and to transport both to new regions 
where tlieir labour shall produce for them at least every 
necessary of life. The evils generated in the hotbed of 
civilization are beat cored by labour on land and in a new 
country, and Government should see that Australia and New 
Zealand and Canada and our other colonies, by a well- 
organised system of emigration, are put within the reach of 
our working classes. Since the potato Med in Ireland, 
emigration has been very rapid, not only from that oonntiy, 
but from England and Scotland, and it has done much to raise 
the condition of the operatives who remained at home. Our 
Colonies should be systematically fed from om* Eeformatories, 
both for children and adults : the old countiy is no abiding 
place for the criminal class ; society has little fiutfa in their 
amendment, and will not receive them, and tliey are cast out 
too often with no means of support but by returning to their 
old vicious courses. 

Education. Tlie most important of all measures for the 
improvement of the condition of tlie people is the improvement 
of the people themselves through the means of education) and 
this we are glad to find is now veiy generally recognised, but 
while our religious guides have been trying to agree as to tckaf 
religion sliall be taught in the common schools and hoto it shall 
be taught, anything deserving the name of education has 
become almost an impossibility for the mass of the people. If 
on the great expansion of our national industry by steam all 
children had been obliged by law under a national system of 
education to go to school till the age of 12 or 14, then educa- 
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tion of some kind would have been possible to all, and the rate 
of wages would have adapted itself to the consequent lessened 

supply of labour ; but now the children have been absorbed 
into the industrial employments of the country, and wages have 
fkllen so low that parents cannot do without their earnings, and 
children are therefore kept from the schools. But this is not 
the worst ; the mothers as well as the children have l>een set 
to work, and the effect of the ignorance and neglect, conse- 
quent upon the mother^s divorcement fix>m domestic duties, is 
that more than 50 per cent of the mortality in all great towns 
is of children under five years of age. For every such death 
there are at least 28 cases of sickness, and education in after 
life can do little towards counteracting the effects of influences 
so weakening and deteriorating to the whole constitution. We 
have thus in a large proportion of the rising generation a 
stunted growth, a nervously predominant bodily system, an 
ill-balanced mind, and a perpetual craving for unnatural and 
unwholesome stimulants. 

But our semi-Yoluntaiy and wretchedly-defectiye no-system 
of education does not reach low enough down in the scale of 
society to affect in the least the classes who most require it It 
passes over almost all who are without the pale and influence 
of some religious oiganization. To remedy this defect Bagged 
Schools and Beformatories for juvenile delinquents have been 
lately established, and an Act has been passed by which young 
vagabonds with no ostensible means of occupation can be seized 
and forcibly committed to some school. But this Act, I fear, 
is likely to remain a mere dead letter for some time to come. 
The Annual Report of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
Education has been issued, June, 1862. It details their pro- 
ceedings during the past year, and shows that the number of 
8chook| or departments of schools, under separate teachers, 
which were inspected, had been increased by 497, the number of 
children by 65,758, of pupil teachers by 742, of certificated 
teachers by 987 ; of students in training for teachers, 43 ; and 
that new school accommodation was created for 47,103 children. 
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The mdy Inspectofs yiuted 10,900 daily sdioolB, or depart- 
ments of schools, and foand present in them 1,088,690 cfail* 

dren (five boys to four girls), 8,069 certificated teachers, and 
15,498 apprentices. The Inspectors also visited 39 Training 
Colleges for teachers, oocapied by 2,869 stad^its, and 
these and 2,782 candidates ; besides visiting 422 schools for 
pauper children, containing about 30,000 inmates, and 58 
ragged or industrial schools, containing 4,411 inmates. The 
Frivy Council Committee notice that while making a certifi- 
cated teacher a condition of annual grants, they have provided 
for the granting of certificates to younger and humbler classes 
of candidates for service in small schools, and that they are 
now engaged in revising the subjects wherein teachers are re- 
quired to be examined. A hope is expressed that by the en- 
couragement given to the instruction of infants as a foundation, 
and to the instruction of evening scholars as a continuance of 
the elementary day school, a road has been marked out for the 
solid and suitable education of the classes who support them- 
selves in independence by manual labour. As for the educa- 
tion of the pauper and criminal classes, they are now dealt with 
by the Legislature as separate parts of the question, and with, 
by way of supplement, the missionary action of Sunday 
Schools and Bagged Schools, the Council entertain a cmfideiit 
hope that no pait of the great field of education for the poor re- 
mains unknown or nncared for ; and that in the midst of many 
difficulties, and more differences, progress is being eveiywhera 
made. 

Notwiflistanding, oureducational establishments are deficient 

in tlie (quantity, and still more so in the quality of instruction 
supplied. With most who use the term, education means intel- 
lectual instruction, but it has been previously defined to be the 
^Mmproving and perfecting of every bodily and mental fiiwulty.** 
It is," says Mackintosh, " a wise disposal of all the circum- 
stances wliich influence character, and of the meansof producing 
those habitual dispositions which ensure well doing.*' And 
the spread of education among the working classes in either d 
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tha above senses, is at present utterly impossible. If both 
streogth and leisure were pennitte4 them for mental improTe- 
ment — if our Infant, National, and British Schools, and 

Mechanics' Institutions were filled, it would not be there that 
the poor would receive their education. It would be the cir- 
cnmstanoes by which they were sorroonded at home that would 
form their minds and characters. Had they leisure to acquire 
a perfect knowledge of all the sets of laws, — pliysical, organic, 
and moral, on wliich well-being is dependent, it would be 
quite out of their power to obey them. A sound mind can 
only be based upon a sound body ; for which latter we are to a 
certain extent dependent upon our parents, and the circum- 
stances in which they were placed previously to our birth. 
These circumstances are decidedly unfavourable, and, as we 
have seen, in many cases, they cause a deterioration of both 
bodily and mental faculties greater than any after educational 
training can remedy. They are too often ill-fed, over-worked, 
badly lodged and clothed; the exercise of their bodily and 
mental powers is partial and irregular, and they are subjected 
to numerous sources of disease consequent upon their particular 
employments ; these are evils that act upon the constitution of 
their children before they are born, and must be removed 
before they can be educated. It is a very important physical 
fact,*' says Dr. ConoUy, deeply connected with the improve- 
ment of nations and the progress of civilization, that the 
human frame and liunum brain obey certain physical laws, in 
Gonsequeuce of which many qualities are inherited, and com- 
munities perfected and deteriorated in the course of successive 
generations to an indefinite extent,— deteriorated to almost 
inactivity bordering upon fatuity of nn'nd ; and on the other 
band improved, Jiow far it would be presumptuous to say ; but 
certainly beyond any limit yet attained." And again, in 
speaking of St Giles and similar haunts in London, and other 
crowded cities, he says, " In these cases, it is not defective 
education, but I feel assured from observation that the frame 
it modified) the organization affected by long established 

V V 
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ancestral errors, the resoKa of which npon ihe human frame 

are an incapacity to preserve its intellectual and moral beauty, 
any more than its physical beauty, which is so defaced that the 
figure and countenance reveal a whole life of wretchednesB and 
fool thoughts, and often of crime.'* 

These circumstances, we trust, are now exceptional. But 
to spread anytliing really deserving the name of education 
amongst the adult working claasea is, to a great extent^ im- 
practicable. It ia quite impossible (bat the nervous mergy 
which each brain generates or supplies can be devoted to 
mental} when it has already been spent in physical effort. It 
is impossibloi after a day's hard toil, that there can be much 
disposition to study. A stimulant for the exhausted fiicultieBy 
feund generally in physical excitement, seems to be the thing 
required and sought for by most It is owing to this that our 
Mechanics' Institutions scarcely deserve tlie name, and that 
amongst the members are seldom numbered 20 per cent of the 
working classes, and not perhaps more than 1 per cent of all 
the working men in tlie several towns in which they are 
established. 

But altiiough we have no National System, the electric 
telegraph, the cheap railway traiuy the penny newsp^ieri the 

Parliamentary debates are our great schoolmasters, and our 
workshops our schools of industry, and education of some kind 
— ^though not the kind that is desirable — not the kind tliat is 
safe— is advancing rapidly amongst the people. It is edu- 
cation of the intellect alone ; there are few now who cannot 
read and write ; but physical and moral education, so much 
more diihcult to instil and to imbibe, is almost entirely 
wantiqg. In the growth of the individual mind the intellect 
advances before the moral powersi for it is necessary to 
know what is right before we can practise it; and this 
precedence of the intellect is perhaps a necessary stage in 
the advance of the race; but there are circumstances that 
make this stage of our progress, in this countryi and per- 
haps in all old countries, particularly dangerous. The tend- 
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cncyy" says Mr. Alison, ^of die pratent state of society is 
ever ywh ere towards great dties, huge properties, cormpled 

manners, dense masses of the poor, selfish habits in the rich, 
and universal thirst for pleasure."* In such a state of things 
Uie ^'Itttie knowledge" which tiie poet so truly describes as a 
^dangsKons tiung/' and wfaidi is all diat tiie majority of the 
working classes have leisnre to acqnire, is little better, and 
more dangerous to society, than no education at alL It is soffi- 
cient to show them the advantages which the possession of ci^- 
tal gives to its possessor oTer those who live by the wages of 
labour ; to show them the evils attendant on the present law of 
property, without showing them that all civilisatfon has been 
baaed upon that law, and that without security there could be 
no property at alL It is snfficient to give them ideas above 
their station and a desire for wealtii without showing them thai 
the possession of wealth, without the habits acquired in ita 
accumulation, or still higher moral and intellectual aspirations, 
wonld be worse than their previous poverty. In fiust, the 
knowledge that tfa^ can acqnire^ (of course ihere are numy 
exceptions,) Is of €hat superficial kind whidi tends only to give 
them exalted ideas of their own judgment, to make them 
intolerant) bigoted, dogmatical ; the prey of every species of 
empiricism^ and of every designing demagogue who has a 
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their prevailing passions and prejudices. Yet is there no road 
open to us but onwards ; we must make the education of the 
pec^le as .complete as drcomstances will admit; and we trust 
that this country msy be saved the experience that a mass of 

ill-digested information is worse than ignorance, f 

» Vol. 2, p. 282. 

+ In the education of Workhouse children or of children in Keforma< 
torieB we mUHt not forget that we have a different material to deal with than 
thak existing in other aohoola. Thay will generally be found deteriorated 
tlwoiigli Mvwal genentfou in both mind tnd body, aad tfa^ win Nqoin 
ptopordoMUy b«Mer md ofl«i more «zp«i4v« tnoilneol Hiaii Iho oiiildran 
el Hm better eleao. In eome, bodily weakneea and di eee ie will predomlsAte^ 
with th« mind alnggUi and alniott oUitented; in othoni nnduo astiiii!^ of 
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Reuqion. The dangers which arise from merely intellectual 
educationy liaYe been fullj appreciated, if not exaggerated, 
hf a large daas in this ootintry who are aware that the achool* 

Blaster is abroad/* and that it is now useless to attempt to 
confine him at home ; they therefore endeavour to obviate the 
mischief that arises from partial instruction, fi*om the mere 
training of the intellect, hj joining it with religions iustmction. 
They justly think that a knowledge of rights should be accom- 
panied by a knowledge of duties, and as they have no idea of 
moraUty separate from religion, they imagine that such in- 
•famction can only be imparted by religions establishments. If 
the science of morality were in a more perfect state and more 
cultivated, the distinction between morality lukI reh'gion would 
probably be acknowledged; Itehgion being the perception of 
the relation in which we stand to oar Creator ; Morality hayin|^ 
reference to the duties we owe to our feUow-creatnres. Bot 
imperfect as the science of Morality is at the present day, 
Religion is so much more clogged with error and absurdity as 
to render the union of the two, which would naturally be so 
Iiannonious — ^so salutary, productive of confusion and even 
mischief. And yet the Christianity of our generation, mixed 
as it is with the barbarous dogmas of a young and uncivilized 
age, still contains the beautiful embodiment of the Moral Law, 

tiM nMTm lyttoiB will prtvafl, aooor^ng to the babtli of the pwmta, 
M tlMj naj have bMo ttanrBd, or gira to drink, or brooght op in frotorioi^ 
or bolong to tbo pradatoiy oImmo. EnOk ooao will rsquiio to bo teootod oa 

Ite own merits, as we would mepd or improve a broken or defective piece of 
machinery. Certain effects have to be prorlnced. and anything short of the 
requisite canneB muat be a failure, and it will be absurd therefore to lay that 
failure on the children, or to talk of thair deserts. Success may be 
costly, but failure is more so, as it is throwing funds awsy. Bui it is 
■aid, will not all this care, — for such obildreo will require better food, better 
•fOKytbing^ to bring tbom vp to tho normal atandard— be a premiua> to 
Inprovidanooin iboolaMabovo? Tbo oUn nbovo maj and nraat bo odoettod 
to valno oha m oto r and indopandonoo aboro all anoh adtantagaa at tbo Stoto or 
fwiah ooot ; but iboold tliit not bo poauble in all oaaaa, atiU any tiaatnunt 
abort of wbat ia raquired for a cure in comparatively useless, and the ziak 
xnuHt be nm, tad aiqr iU oiliMla in that diiaotion mat and obfiatod aa Iv an 
poeaible. 
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Thoa abalt love thy neighbour as thyself)*' and so long as 
men insist npon having the knowledge of (iheir soda! dnties 

conveyed to them in so cumbrous and unsightly a vehicle, our 
religious teachers must continue to be almost the only teachers 
of moxalsy and they are right who insist so strenuously upon 
(he union of Beligioos with Secular instruction. ^'WEHe^liow^*' 
ever, we thankfully take the good that is granted us, it must he 
Ihatter of great regret that the zeal which is so abundantly 
^ manifested at the present day in the cause of religion^ is not 
more a zeal according to knowledge. The evils that surround 
\us, our hardships and privations, our toils and misfortunes, our 
/bodily sufferings, our mental anguish, are not regarded as con- 
sequences resulting from causes over which we have any con- 
. trol, but as part, a necessary part, of the ordinances by which 
•flie world is governed ; not as warnings that we have broken 
those laws npon which our welfare is dependent here, but as 
trials sent to prepare us for a state of happiness hereafter. So 
long as this view prevails, there will be no seeking for the 
' causes of misery in the circumstances that surround us, in the 
' imperfections of our own institutions ; and without a due 
appreciation of the cause, we cannot control the effect. The • 
same causes that prevent the extension of general enlighten- 
ment amongst the people, prevent the extension of a pure 
religion. True religion, the love of the Invisible Source of all 
that is good and beautiful, springing from the love of the 
goodness and beauty that is visible ; which spends not itself in 
idle admiration and adulation, but perpetually gains strength by 
efforts to make this earth still more good — still more beautifiil 
—can scarcely co-exist with the ignorance in which the multi- 
tudes are imprisoned. Superstition may grow and ripen, for , 
ignorance is the soil in which it best flourishes ; we may im- ; 
plant a slavish fear of Hell or a selfish hope of Heaven, but . 
not the love of right for its own sake. We may pray for the ' 
, coming of the Kingdom of God, as well as for our daily bread, ' 
^but both are equally dependent upon our own effort, upon the 
>«i«e of natoral means; and we can no more plant true rdigion 
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in a soil that has not been prepared for it, than we can galiier 
grapes of thorns, or figs of ihisHes, or reap where we have not 

sown. Tlie erroneous notions concerning the freedom of the 
will ; the idea tliat man is able to act contrary to the laws of 
his beingy and the influence of sononnding drcomstanoesi 
have helped to retard this moral reformation. It is much 
easier for a Minister to rest satisfied with the conclusion that 
the members of his fiock are all free agents, and that their con- 
demnation most consequentlj be upon their own heads, than to 
examine into the canses of thw irreligion or nnbelief, and to 
take the proper means to prevent its ocenrrence. But thia 
would give much trouble to the Pastor ; — and moreover, in 
such a mode of proceduroy ^^£uth|" ue, the belief that effects 
may be wrought without cause or means — ^wonld be left out; 
so it is easier to leave the flock to God*s free grace and their 
own free will. But when the causes of vice and irreligion ai*e 
better understood, it will be seen who were the hirelings and 
who the true shepherds. The failure of the vast efforts that 
have been and are being made for the spread of religion— for 
a failure it must be pronounced when the effects produced are 
compared with tlie enormous machinery in operation — can be 
accounted for only on the supposition that these efforts have 
not been made in accordance with the laws of God| as revealed 
in the established connexion between cause and effect* 

We are told by Thomas Carlyle, that the old Pope of 
Borne, finding it laborious to kneel so long while they cart him 
through the streets to bless the people on CttrpW'ChintU Day, 
complains of rheumatism ; whereupon his Cardinals consult 
construct liim, after some study, a stuft'ed cloaked figure, of 
iron and wood, with wool or baked hair; and place it in a 
kneding posture. Stuffed fignrei or rump of a figure ; to this 
stuffed rump, he, sitting at his ease on a lower level, joins, by 
the aid of cloaks and drapery, his living head and outspread 
hands : the rump with its cloaks kneels, the Pope looks, and 
holds his hands spread ; and so the two in concert bless the 
Roman population on Corpue-CkmH Day, as well as ili^ can.** 
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Protcst^ints have also their stuffed behinds as well as PapistB, 
and religion with them has become a series of fonns and 
ommonies and cnstoms, in one-half of which there is no real 

life. Its teaching both in pulpit and school, is that of a bye- 
gone and obsolete age, consisting for the most part of vague 
platitudes and inapplicable generalitiesi and yet all other is 
required to give pbce to it^^for there are to be no schools 
from which this kind of religious teaching is excluded. But 
society is beginning to perceive that the old-fashioned system 
of teaching and preaching is out of date and onsuited to the 
times in which we live. We do not want a string of im- 
practicable generalities ; we require something more definite. 
The Bible may supply the spirit and general maxims, but the 
knowledge requisite to put them in practice it is not intended 
to supply. It is no more intended to supply us with certain 
knowledge on Physiology, Psychology, and the Science of 
Morality, than it is on the Sciences of Physics or Chemistry. 
And yet we require this certain knowledge — we require to be 
able to trace cause and effect in all departments, in mind as 
well as matter. For instance the Oholerai if it is a judgment 
at all, is a judgment against nndeanliness and those physical 
causes which deteriorate the health and lower the capabilities 
of enjoyment of a whole population ; and yet people are still 
told from the pulpit that it is a judgment against the Maynooth 
grant, or for particular sins sudi as Rushes murder, &c.y with 
which it has no possible relationship of cause and effect. 
Society, we say, is beginning to take a different view of this 
question. What said the first person in the reahn next the 
throne ? Prince Albert said — Man is approachiif^ a more 
complete frdfilment of that great and sacred mission which he 
has to peiTDi in in this world. His reason being created after 
the image of God, he has to use it to discover the laws by 
which the Almighty governs his creation; and, by making 
these laws a standard of action, to conquer nature to his use— 
himself a Divine instrument." The next highest personac^e, 
our Prime Minister, Lord Palmerstoui in his letter to the 
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Presbytery of Edinburgh, October, 1853, says, "The Maker 
of the aDiyerse has established certain laws of nature for the 
planet in which we live, and the weal or woe of mankincl 

depends upon the ol)serv:ince or ne;^lect of those laws.'* But 
unfortunately the religion of the country does not recognise 
these laws, and they are thought to pervade the department 
of Physics only^ and to have nothing to do with mind and 
morals, and consequently we have good men declaring that 
religion is independent of the secular knowledge which teaches 
what these laws are. The unfortunate result of all this is, 
that the consequences of our actions, instead of being minutely 
traced out here and shown to be unvarying and unavoidable, 
are deferred in their rewards and punishments to another world 
and state of being, and are regarded as problematical and 
most uncertain. A general practical scepticism is the conse- 
quence for too many; believing that ihtnre rewards and 
pimishments are mere school-boy bugbears, people come to 
consider the laws by which the w orld is governed, upon which 
their weal or woe depends, as deserving of only equal atten- 
tion. " For the faith in an Invisible, Unnameabie, GhxUike^ 
present everywhere in aU thai we s^e, and workj and iuffevy^ 
as Carlyle says, " is the essence of all faith whatsoever ; and 
that once denied, or still worse, fuserted with lips only^ and out 
of hound prayer-bookB onltfy and what other thing remains 
believable ?'* On the contrary, it might be cleariy shown and 
proved that there was no bad action, or even evil thought, bat 
had its evil consequences here — that it is impossible to infringe 
any moral law without inducing suffering; and in the best 

* At ihu present time (Nov., 1862.) SUverj, the greatest blot on modern 
d?fliMtioBi oor»ing nil cuDO«oted with it — the master, the slave, and the 
■Mm white or iudepeodent Ubonrer; oppoeed to overj moni lew, has osated 
»t Uet, M mfgbt hm9m been expeoiad, m diflerenoo between North and South 
Amerioft. Boglend hM been Iho prinoipal enpporter of thie ehttreiy in its 
demand for oatton, and Huffers in coruequenee, but there aeemt to bo no MM* 
piciou, and nn uiie hints from ti e pulpii, that ibis suffering is in any way 
*i>tinecte*l with the direct breach of Ood*8 laws. Tbe universal prmyer, 
loudest among the High Church and Toty Partji ii forpeaoe^ thatwomi^ 
agaia taiieu upoo aUve-gruwa oottoa. 
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Secular Schools the elemeats of physicali physiological, and 
moral sdence, and social eoonomy, are tanght, and their 
connection with oar well-being logically and lacidly demon- 

stratetl. God commands notliiiig that is not for the good of 
His creatures, and His laws need not be based upon authority 
alone, but it may be shown why He has given them ; and this 
mode of instmction has a very different eflfect to mere creeds 
and catechisms taught by rote. 

That which separates happiness here from liappiness here- 
after, as if th^ were inconsistent with each other, is a great 
and pemicioos error. It is only by obedience to all the laws of 
God that happiness can be obtained here, and any other pre- 
paration for a future state of happiness besides such oliedience, 
is inconceivable. And yet, does there [arise a philanthropist 
who studies the laws of his Creator, and teaches mankind that 
liappiness is to be sooght by obedience to these laws, is he not 
decried by the priesthood as not of them, or of their creed — 
as a pernicious misleader, who offers happiness to men at the 
expense of their eternal salvation; temporal gifts for their 
everlasting interests ? It is, unhappily, too much the policy of 
the priesthood to separate religion from teni|)oral interests, to 
disconnect it altofrether from worldly i)rosperity ami haj)])iness, 
and in place of tlie good things which God has c^iven so 
plenteously, and which He intends equally for all His children^ 
to allow liberally to the poor post obit bills on Heaven," as 
a compensation for what has been taken from them here. 

Zeal in the cause of the religion of the country is perhaps 
a characteristic of the age, and if it were founded more upon 
knowledge, and were purified from motives that are secular, 
and oflen selfish, it mi^ht have a most beneficial and human- 
izing effect upon our manners and institutions. But while the 
so-called orthodox religion is supported by one class, because 
the Deity is in some inexplicable manner supposed to be of 
the government party," — Church and State always going 
together — it is supported by another class, equally immerous, 
out of deference to pubUc ophiiou. There is, undoubtedly, one 
V V 
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portion of the religions world, whose zeal in the cause may be 
traced to a sincere anxiefy for the eternal interests of them- 
selves and their fellow-creatures ; and this class, although 
comparatively a small one, contains many of the excellent of 
the earthy who have sought a resting-place for the highest, and 
poreety and most ennobling of the feelings peculiar to man, and 
—finding none in the impenetrable selfishness of the world— - 
have flown to the beautiful precepts of pure Christianity. But 
these have erred in forgetting, or in too much neglectiDgy the 
book of Qod's works, and in not using it as the interpreter and 
test of all other books that have been handed down to us for 
our instruction and guidance. 

A fiir more numerous class than this is one with which the 
lomis and ceremonies of religion constitute the code of morality; 

The individuals composing this class are regular attendants at 
the parish church, or meeting-house, to which they have been 
accustomed from childhood ; they annually give their guinea 
at the charity sermon, for the education and clothing of pauper 
diildren ; and if called upon, subscribe handsomely to the Bible 
Society, or to the Missionary Society, or towards building a 
Christian Church for converted Jews at Jerusalem. 

^lind yet to those who have faith in the power of trutli, 

•^ere is always the ciiecring hope that even with respect to 
religion, it will prevail at last For instance, it will be 
found that the interposition of a particular provid^ce 
is incompatible with the exercise and use of reason; that 
God's only mode of helping us, is by giving us powers 
by which we are enabled to make use of those causes which 
He has appointed to produce the effect we desiderate. That 
original sin is only the necessary consequence of the unavoidable 
limitation of our intellectual being. Tliat accountability, in the 

' sense in which the term is connnonly used by religionists, does 
not exist; that punishment is alwa^'s intended for the reform- 
ation and good of tlie offender, and that therefore forgive* 
ness of sins would be an injury. Tliat nothing is to be left 
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/^to man's free will, because his character depends npon lak 
origind conrtitation and ihe cii«iiiiirt«ioes in which he ij 

1 placed. Tliat his faith, therefore, can only depend upon ^ 
evidence, and his morality, religion, and intelligence, upon 
the influences calculated to make him moral, religioiis, and | 
intelligent 

It is not, therefore, to the present religious world or its j 
teachings that we can ultimately look for the amelioration of 
the condition of society, for it holds that the evils under which 
j 1 we suffer are not remediable, but are a necessary part of man'fl| 
1 worldly estate — a doctrine which acts as an effectual drag upon 
^ the progress of improvement, by inducing men to suppose any 

great forward movement to be impossible, and exalted views ^ 
\ of man's future condition here, Utopian. Tet, however in- 
I efficient our various religious establishments are, compared to ' 
what they might be with their machinery and enormous 
\ resources —in the present wretched state of society, in which ; 
/ the degrading pursuit of individual gain, the competition for 
individual advantage, form the business of life, they are the 
only establishments that we have for the calling forth and 
*. exercising of man's best and highest feelings, and in which the 
' precepts of Him who said, Woe unto them that are rich,'' 
, are read, if not heeded. Moral trainmg for the people there 
\^jg0ijd be none without them. 

We find no fault, therefore, with the temples that every- 
where cover the land ; and we would lend no helping hand to 
pull them down ; but as soon as may be we would have tiie 
money changers and the spirit of Mammon driven thence — we 
would have them converted into the temples of God, where His 
laws should be taught, and the people instructed to follow Em 
will on earth, as it is in Heaven. The physical, the organic, 
imd the moral laws are the Xaws of God, and the petition, 
" Deliver us from evil," is useless so long as we disobey them 
in wilfulness or ignorauce. Places of assembly for the people 
we must have, because the people" must always be led, and 
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where else are they to look for those appointed by God for 
leaders, by a greater endowment than the average oi" mental 
and moral qualities — where else can the right road be bo well 
pointed out to them, or the feeling generated that is to carry 
then/o n that road rejoicing ? But places for puhUe worMp there 
can jiropcrly be none ; and in nothing did the Great Teacher 
prove His wisdom and deep insight into the nature of the homau 
hearty more than by the veto which He virtually put upon 
standing up in the synagogue to pray,** and by the sanction 
which He gave exclusively to the prayer that is ottered to the 
Father in secret, when tlie door is closed against all human 
intrusion. And we find that though He taught in the syna- 
gogue, He jmiyei on the lonely monntain side^ or in the desert 
place apart* 

• The worcls or example of Jesns of Nazareth tnust, howeyor, have littl« 
weight with those who take His own simple aod beautiful prayer — which Re 
bequeathed to His disciples lest ibey should fall into the praotioe of " much 
speakiDflf ' and *' T«ln Mpetttlon"— «id MpMl it Ibor, and flwqueot^ fiv« timM 
in tb« aptM ol an hour and a ludf arwy Snnday morpim, and twioa or thriot 
in the ereolng. 

The praetioa of public worship has now perliapa rtodied Its scmo of alraao. 

Although there mnj be a few who freqnentlliaooDsecrated edifice becansotlMy 
feel it to be right, and who succeed in summoning the spirit of dcrotion, e%en 
amidst the aceesfories of a pompous priest and a gneing, listless multitude^ 
there cannot be a doubt that, with the exception of those who " go to Church" 
from mere babit, the priucipal motive fur the regular atteudauce of the 
majority, ia " tfcal they may be aaeo of men." The opnloot bmui tmm tho 
tadt wonder and raproaeh of hia naigikbonra if Im nsgloet tho **dooeoaiei^* of 
religion. Tho tradeaman fsara to loao hit ooatomara, or tho patroiiago of tho 
Clergyman, if ho paj no regard to oatablished obseryaoces; the poor maa 
Ukaa to show how respectable an appearance he with his wife and children can 
make once a week ; but it in probable that if a Church were so contrived that 
all the members of the congregation were invisible to each other, and so that 
no eye could mark the entrance or exit of any oue, the Clergyman would uot 
srid' ra find himMt lf iu Dean Swift's predicament — preaching to himself aad 
'' dearly beloved Roger." 

But to go and ** pray in the qroagoguo," *' thai they may be aaan of men," 
ia not onl^ tbo unacknowledged praotioo of tho many, bat in a few fnalanoaa 
liMbion baa aanctioned it Into a most legitimate and expedient onalom. Tho 
bride, when she takes her place in tilo paw by the aide of her newly-mada 
husband, doea so for the express purpose of beiitp "seen," for this "being 
neen at Church" is the im]>ortaot prelude to a series of calls and visits; and 
if the appointments of the drawing- room in which she is to sit to receive her 
guests arc uot in due ord^r, or the becoming muruiug dress in which she is to 
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And is it not in sotitnde, in the temple that He Himself has 
created, that the heart is most drawn towards the Eternal, and 
the conviction forced upon us that if we would $erve Him, it 

p tr f p t m fUs MTtmoB J fa not jdk oQuplsted bj tli«iiuuitii«-iiMk«r, th« hMitalM 
not to put off httr appMraoce at Churoh till uiothar Sunday, justly thlaUug 
thai her we«kly homage will not, for onoe, be tnuch missed iu HeaTen. In 

the sadly-differeut case where a train of berea?ed ones fill a pew with tlie 
lugabriouB bigna aud apparel of tnuurning, it ia still " to be seen of men'' 
that they are there ; for their achiug lu-arti* tell them too plainly that \^ere it 
not a duty that they owe to custom, thiti making of their sorrow public is uut 
ittdaed the way to aaeuage grief. 

All thia would be very well— il would ba vaiy waU for the rich 
and IHKV to meat together onoe a week in a plaea of pobllc ioatmotion ; 
H would ba wen for feUow*oitiieDe to have avail opportoniiiea of friendly 
thoogfa ailent intaroonrae, of forming the bond of uuiun which the being 
members of one Church always creates; it would be well for the work- 
ing man to have this iDduceaDeiit to emulate hia more comfortable neigh- 
hours in the cleanliness and respectability of hia attiro; for the newly- 
married couple, if so it please them, thus publicly to introduce them- 
aelvea to their friends, and pledge tbemaeWeeto society as its new mem- 
bar; and avan for nonniera to ahow openly to the world their aenaa of 
baraavaeaant, if ia ao doing they find peace and aatiafiaetion, and are not oom- 
pelled to it agdnai their aaloral feelinga by the idea of ita being a raliglooa 
duty ; — all this would be very well, if our Churches were places where duties 
were taught and consolation administered, the oaind instructed, and the heart 
made better — but it is far, far from well in what are called Houses of Prayer. 
It is not well thut at auch times when it ia preteufled, and believed, ihut man 
is ushered into the mure immediate presence of the Great First C niiue, for the 
purpose of holding actual commonlon with the tremendous Power of the 
UiiiTaria, axtamal cireomatancea ahoold ba ao arranged that it ia aoaroaly 
pootlble for the atind to Area itaalf from thooghta, that if not abaolote|y 
flriToloQa and trifling, are exelaaiTaly of the earth, earthly. Thia oooatani 
trinmph of the animal nature over the high aspirations of religion oan havn 
but one teodeu<7, via., to deaden the heart againat the influences of devotiooy 
to produce hypocrisy and lip aervice, tmd in some minds to generate Atheism 
of the worst species ; for the prnctical Atheism of the unreflecting Church- 
goer ia far more deatrnctive to all that ia good in man, than the i)hilofiophic 
non-belief in any peraonal Deity, which may spring up iu the miud of a Hume 
or Spinona. No, lot the principle of darotiim ba ai^{gaatad to every heart, aa 
wall by the diaeonraaa of good and wiao man In taaoplea made with handa, aa 
by Natvra'a teaohinga nndar the high-arofaed roof of BoaTon ; bat let not ila 
eeoeots be pariodieally forced from lips aa oold aa the atonea that edio book 
the hesrtleaa mormur, and the Moat Bif^ ba parpatnally mocked that man 
may ba oecaaionally edified. 
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can onlj be by love and sympatliy towards all creation, and in 
active efforts to promote the happiness of all made capable of 
enjoyment ?* 

• " What is called Christian, but should rather be termed theological, 
morality, was not the work of Christ or the Apoptles, but is of much later 
origin, haviug been grndually built up by the Catholic Church of the fint five 
ceuturies, aLMl though uut implicitly adopted by moderns and PM)IiimIibI% Iumi 
been moeh 1«m modified hj them tbftn might bftv« been expacted. • • * 
Christian momlity (to onlled) his all the obaraolatt of a w^tioa ; it ia, i« 
great part» a protest against Figaniatn. Its ideal is Degaiive rather thao posi- 
tivs; panel ve rather than sotiTe ; latiocence rather than NoUeneas; AbBttneno* 
from Evil rather than energetic Pursuit of Good ; io ita precepts (as haa been 
well said) * thou ahalt not' predntninates unduly over ' thou ahalt' In its 
horror of Kenauality, it niRde an idol of aaceticism, which haa been gradually 
compromised awny itito one of legality. It holda out the hope of heaven and 
the threat of hell, aa the appointed and appropriate motiTes to a virtooos Ills ; 
in thia falling far below the b«st of the anoiants, and doing what lisa in it to 
givs to boman morality an ssssntiaUj sslfiah cbsraetsr, bf disoonnsoting aaeli 
man*a fesliDga of daiy from ths intsrsets of bis felloW'Orsatnras, «xflspt so far 
as a self-intsnstsd iodnoemsnt ia offered to him for oonsuliing them. It is 
eMentially a doctrine of paBsive obedience ; it inculcates aubmiMion to all 
anthoritiea found e8tabli!<hed ; who indeed arc not to be actively obeyed when 
they command what religion forbids, but who are not to be reaisted, far leae 
rebelled againat, for any amount of wrong to ouraeWea. And while, in the 
morality of the beat Pagan uationa, duty to the Slate holds even a dispropor- 
tionate' place, infringing on the just Uberty of the individfial; in pnrelj 
Christian ethios, that grand department of doty is searoely notieed or aokaew* 
lodged. It is in the Koran, not the New Testament, that «• read the maxim : 
'Amler who appointa any man to an office, when there ia in his dominions 
anothermsn better qualifitd for it, sins against God and against the SUte.' 
What little recogoition the idea of obligation to the public obtaina in modem 
morality, ia derived from Greek and Roman sources, not from Christian ; as, 
even in the morality of private life, whatever exiats of magnauimity, high- 
mindedneas, personal dignity, even the aeuae of honour, is derired from the 
purely human, not the religious part of our edneatioo, and never ooold bavn 
grown out of a standard of ethiea in whlA the on^y worth, profssssd^ 
recognised, is that of obedieoee." ••I 
much fear that bj attempting to form the mind and feelings oo an exclnsivelj 
religions typs^ and disesrding those secular slandarda (aa for want of a bett^ 
name tbey may be called) whioh heretofore co existed with and supplemented 
the ChristUn ethics, receiving some of its apirit, and infusing into it some of 
theirs, there will result, and is even now reRulting, a low. abject, servile type 
of character, which, submit itself as it may to what it deema the Supreme 
Will, is incapable of rising to or sympathizing in the ooneeption of Supreme 
Goodness. I believe thai other ethios than any whleh can be evolved fkom 
exclusively Christian aouNss, mnst exist side by side with Christtsn ethiea to 
produce the moral regeneration of mankmd. • • ♦ • If Christians 
would isaeh Infldsls to U just to Ohristiani^, they should themselves U just 
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Ailer enumerating these different remedies for existing 
Bodal evils, and plans for improvement proposed hj variona 
parties who admit and deplore their existence^ we most not 

omit to mention another nnmerons and powerful party, who, 
being in possession of all the comforts and advantages of 
civilization^ desire no change. The present system works well 
for them, and thej fear its subversion. The great inequalities 
of oonditton, consequent upon the present arrangements for 
the production and distribution of wealth, they profess to 
believe to he necessary and established by the Deity. Kings, 
hoitdSf and Commons — masters and workmen — ^rich and poor 
— ^thej hold to be natural grades, and not to depend upon the 
will of society. Those who reason amongst this class draw 
their arguments from the page of history : such has man ever 
been and such he must ever be. The progressive character of 
man's nature is omitted in the estimate. They point to all the 
necessary evil that has attended all great changes and revolu- 
tions, and to the failure of so many of the sc licmcs for the 
amelioration of the condition of mankind. As in all changes, 
however great maj be the ultimate advantage, some must 
Bufifor, these snfierers are the only objects of their regard. 
The agonies of the few who fell in the breaking down of the 
old and rotten institutions of France in 17^9, strike tliem with 
horror, but the sufferings of the millions slain in support of 
the present system are not thought worthy of notioe. The 
blood of a few thousands of the privileged they esteem more 
worth than an ocean from plebeian veins shed on the field 
of battle.* They delight to picture the anarchy, disorder, and 
disorganization that would arise from the predominance of an 
ignorant democracy — tor a democracy otherwise than ignorant 
is to them an anomaly. Believing that the world must always 

to loidflitj. It can do Crntli no Mrrlce to blink the fact, known to all who 
haye the most ordinary acqonfntance with literary hiatory, that a large portion 
of the noblest and most valiiftbl« moral teaching ha< been tlip work, not only 
of men who did not know, but of men who knew and rejected, the Chriatiao 
laiUi.**^. S. Mill, on Liberty, pp. 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, and 93. 

* Sie Carlyla'a Fmicb BotoIuUod, ▼ol. d, p. 65. 
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be divided into castes, and that the poor, (signifying 
miserable, balf-starved beiug^,) we must always have with 
OS," they are unfriendly to any education for the peofdoi 
excepting that State religions edacation which teaches them to 
look to another world for conitbrt and not to this; which 
carefully instils into them the behef that the present division 
of society into those that rule and those that serve, is af^miiited 
of Qody not of man, and that therefore the principal doty of 
the people is to Honour and obey the King, and all that are 
j)iit in authority under In'ni." " To submit tlienisclves to all 
their governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and masters." "To 
order themselves lowly and reverently to all their betters.'* 
Not to covet or desire other men's goods ; but to learn and 
labonr truly to get their own living, and to do their duty in 
that state of life into which it has pleased God to call them." 
They remember tliat the Founder of Christianity sanctioned 
the payment of tribute to OBesar, but they torgei that after de^ 
scribing how the Princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great exercise authority upon 
them," he added, "But it shall not be so among you, but who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be your minister. And 
whosoever would be chief among you, let him be your servant'* 
They are the active supporters of charities, for they hold that 
one great use of the poor is that the rich may have objects to 
exercise their Christian benevolence upon. These charities^ 
however, are seldom such as help the poor to help themselves^ 
but snch as mark the dependence of the poor upon the rich, 
aiul ciiie is taken tliat the badge of servitude shall not be 
omitted. 

It may sound paradoxical, but nevertheless it may be seri- 
ously doubted whether the philanthropy of the present day 

does not do more harm than good; certainly eleemosynary 
cliarity is more a curse than a blessing. Tiie demoralising and 
pauperising influence of such endowments in our great towns, 
where, besides large gifts," the poor are brought into the 
world and educated and doctored by charity, has long been 
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well known, and our Charity Commissioners have hitherto 
vainly tried to divert their course in a direction that ahonld 
^'help the poor to help themselves;'* hot the oonservativo 
spirit, and tho spirit of patronage, and the ifjnorance and preju- 
dice of the recipients, liave been too strong for them. Self- 
reliance and self-dependence, based npon pmdent foresighti 
are the virtnes on which most others are built in the poor, and 
fl i O S O charities, by introducing an element of chance and ser- 
vility, destroy them at the root. Providence, to the extent to 
which it is necessary amongst the poor, is a very difficult virtne 
to practise, and they will not use the self-denial neoessaiy if 
they think the fruits of providence are to be had without 
When once a man begins to trust to other than his own efforts, 
he invariably begins to go down in the world ; such reliance 
would have this efiect even if he succeeded in obtaining the 
<Aarity or gifts" he sought, but three at least out of four who 
seek and reli/ upon them are disappointed. In fiict, to offer 
premiums to improvidence and to weaken the natural supports 
to self-reliance and self-dependence is false charity ; and in- 
deed we may aay of misguided philanthropy generally, that the 
only and ultimate result of shielding men from the eflfects of 
folly, is to fill the world with fools.'* 

The spirit of Conservatism, like everj^ otlier human mani- 
featation, iit of complex origin the offspring of men's better 
natore, as well as of their narrowness and weakness. It may 
have a great tap-root of selfishness, bat there are a thousand 
fibres by which it attaches itself to the most noble and refined 
sentiments. Our poetry, om* affections, our religion, are so 
associated with existing forms, that we suppose them to inhere 
in those forms, instead of being, as they really are, the rain- 
bow hues of that ever living universal light, wliich will clothe 
the new no less than the old with beauty. 

There are many of this party, as of all parties, who con- 
scientiously oppose change from the fear of its leading to 
greater evils than those under which the nation at present 
suffers ; but it is to be feared that the majority of them are 

w w 
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wilfully ignorant of the real condition of the great body of the 
people, and that their opposition to change is dictated by the 
instmctiTe adfishneas that fears to lose anj of the distinguisb- 
ing advantages idiich bdong to their peculiar casta, h is not 
to this party, therefore, that m can look fat any great im* 
provement in the condition of the working classes. 
/ ' It is but josticey howeveri to saji that if the working 
classes must always remain wosking classes ; if the increase of 
' their nnmbers, and flieir own ignoraneeand impcovidence most 
always keep them poor and condemned to labour incessant, 
then the policy of the Conservative party is tiie right one — 
there is more to be ieared than hoped ficom change. The 
peopki as long as they remain ignorant^ ought not to be en- 
trusted with power, as it must under snch drcumstanoes be 
subversive of order. To educate them would be wrong with- 
out an addition to their physical comforts, for it woold render 
their ki even more nnbearable. It has been saidi and wiHi 
tmih, that education hitherto has only tended to make the poor 
dissatisfied : and such might have been expected to be the 
effect of giving moral and intellectual wants without the means 
of gratifying them. An ass^ while he is an assy does his work 
contentedly ; but could yon diange his nature by enlig^itening 
him, be wonid require a more just portion of the fruits of his 
labour than the road-side thistle. So, if the condition of the 
mass of the people does not admit of physical improvement^ it 
is better, if it be possiblci to keep them ina state of ignoranoe^ 
utter, blind, gross ignoranoe^for knowledge can only serve 
to show them a state of hap[)iness and comfort in which they 
must never share. K this be not possible — which this party 
begins to suiqiect — then are they still politic in striving to give 
to increased knowledge the consolation of believing ihat what 
they do not receive here will be made up to them hereafter. 

Co-OPKRATION. It would appear from the statistics given 

in the First Section of this Part 3rd that one-seventli or about 
tliree millions of the population of Great Britain possess two* 
thirds of the Annual Income, one-third only going to the 
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sax-tevenths or 18 millions. It isevident^ if this 
is 90f tiiat Clli|kitsl must not only be very plsntifiili Imt tiut it 
must possess considerable advantages over Lsboiv. Now I am 
quite aware of, and fully appreciate, all the advantages of 
capita], as explained by the Economists ; its tenden^ to % 
awmy if not wall treated^ and bow much more easily 
it takes wing flian labonr can do. I also ftdly appre- 
ciate a wise and energetic superintendence and direction 
of capital| and I know that accumolations will not be 
madci and ci^tal will not increase rapidly imless there 
be sirfDlciflnt indnoemeni M this is most eloquently and 
hicidly explained by Messrs. Newman, M^Culloch, and others. 
Still I am of opinion that, if one-seventh of tlie population 
take two-thirds of the joint produce/' it is a httle more than 
can be said jnatty to belong to than; and thatwheoever itmaj 
<<soit the convenience'* of worionen to take a litflemore of 
that which they are at least eqttally instrumental in producing, 
there is a wide margin left for the improvement of their 
conditiona ^ 

As we have said, there are two ways by which a more jnst 
and equal division of the produce of labour may be brought 
about The one recommended by the Political Economists is, 
ao to raise the conditian of tibe qperattves tiiat they may M all 
tfie advantages of dieir unproved condition, and resolve to 
maintain it by provident marriages and providence in all other 
departments. By thus checking the increase of their own 
numbersi labour will become scarce, and they can make better 
tsrinsy if notihflirowntennBy withthecapitidist. This plan is 
not at present popular with the woikmen. 

The second plan is, that the working classes should possess 
themselves of capital, either by clubbing their joint means, or 
rentingi and borrowing at interest, and then dividing the joint 
produce, either equally or in proportion to capability and 
earnings. 

These plans may be said to represent the objective and sub- 
jective, thai is, what a man can do for himself, and what can 
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be done for him by external circumstances. The feeling of 
■odetj M now divided between these two theoiries; the few 
being of opinion that a man can only hdp hiniBelf, and that 
Twy litUe can be done for him — in fact, that everj^thing must 
; come from >vit}iin, whilst the many are of opinion that a great 
deal depends upon circumstances and upon the organization of 
indnstry* Theie are probably but different pouU$ <f view of 
the fame qneition — the different sidea of the same shield— and 
both parties are right and both wrong ; that ^' action and reac- 
tion are equal and contrary," applies as much to the moral world 
as to matter; and the two etatesi the internal and externali aci 
and re-act equally upon each other. The last twenty years 
have witnessed a great change for the better in the condition of 
the working classes. A nearer approach to tree trade, and au 
I extensive emigration, have kept them well employed, and, in 
. tome instanoeS) made laboor scarce. Many have raised theia- 
selves to the condition of masters and capitalists, and great 
savings have been made and invested in Buikliug, Freehold 
Land^ and other Societies. During the last fifteen years, lixcre 
is a gffieral air of increased comfort in lodging, clothing, and 
fijod, and this improved condition in very many cases, is likely 
to be maintained. On the other hand, many attempts at Co- 
operation, and etibrts by the working classes to become their 
own masters, have failed. Mr. llobert Owen's " New Moral 
W<vlds," both in America and England, the Leeds Beden^ 
iion Society, and other experiments in Communism, have all 
failed. Whenever there has been a sufhcient tie, either of 
Beligion or Fanaticism, to keep men together, such Societies 
have always been an economical success; but among the 
working classes at present there is no tie, — there is no principle 
strong enough to overcome the individualism, the selfishness, 
and ignorance, that pretty univei'sally prevail. When the 
moral naturay which ia at present all bat radimentary, shall 
be ioNy developed, — when a man's desire to do right la as 
strong as his propensities now are, — ^when he is as mnch 
pinched by his conscience if he neglects to do right, as he now 
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is by his stomach if he neglects to work for his Hving, some 
Ibnn of such Societies mi^ become possiUe : bat not before. 
The weiking classes have attempted various other minor fiirma 

of Co-operaHon. Tailors and other trades have combined to 
work for themselves, and divide the profits between them. 
Others have associated to supply themaelves with the necea-* 
sanea of life at first-hand, and have become their own miUeniy 
grocers, provision and coal dealers, and in these more limited 
directions tliey have been more successful. The Co-operative 
Stores at Roclidale,— where 1 understand there is a large-headed 
and large-hearted manager, who gives, almost'grataitonalyy the 
whole of hit time to the Society, — have been m great soeoeaa ; 
also there baa been anccess at Leeds and other places. 

Referring to the success of Co-operative ►Societies, Lord 
Brougham is reported by the Aihenwum to have said in his 
opening addreea to the l^ational Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, 1862 — Enjoying the great advantage of Mr. 
William Cooper's assistance (Secretary of the piu*ent Society 
at Rochdale), I am enabled to state that there are now above 
500 of those admirable institutions in the island; and their 
hnporiance may be estimated by this, that 273 of them have 
69,000 members, a capital of two and a-half millions, and 
their sales for the last quarter were upwards of £5150,000. 
Co-operation is becoming a powci- in the State, and strenuous 
endeavours are making to mould the laws regulating those 
institations into the best form for securing their permanence, 
and adaptation to their objects. The sul)ject of co-operation 
is the more important, because it is comparatively in its in- 
fimcy. It may perfectly well embrace branches of industry 
beyond those to which it is now confined, nor is there any 
reason why country labour, as well as town, should not coma 
within its scope." 

The Co-operator ioT June, 1862, gives a list only of 250 
Soeietiea, representing abont 60,000 members, half a million 
capita], and a trade dnring the past year of two millions ; and 
this is probably more correct than the statistics furnished to 
Lord Brougham. 
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The principle at present, probably, most likely to succeed 
in givmg the workman a more just share of the joint prodace, 
IB to ^Te him a share of the profits in tiie establishment in 
whieli he works. This is soooessfhily practised in many trades 
in Paris.* Under this system he is paid his wages as usual ; 
^ is not allowed to interfere in the management ; and the addi* 
*tional profits he reodives are a preminmnpcm his good behavioor 
and additional skill Mr; John Stuart Ifill, writing on the 
" Probable Future of the Labouring Classes," says, " Con- 
fining ourselves to economical considerations^ and notwithstand- 
ing the effisct which improved intelligence in the working 
clamwwij together with jvst laws, maj have in altering tiie 
\ distribntion of prodnee to tfaeur advantage, I cannot Hunk it 
• probable that tliey will be permanently contented with the 
; ocmdition of labouring for wages as their ultimate state. To 
woriL at the bidding and fiv the profit of anotfaery withoot air^ 
interest in the work|— the price of their lahonr being adjusted 

* An dtantioB, hmnme, «f Iha bw of pwliiwdup would fini be m* 
qnlNd hen to eneUe an enplojer to make hie woifcpeople peHnen fai fnft^ 

without giTiDg tbem the power to interfere in the management, or to involvo 
him in debt or difficaltj. The late Act 36 and 26 Vict., a 87, (pasaed on the 
7th AngQBt, 1862.) has rtpeaUd from that day all the prerious Acts relating 
to Co-operative Societies, and alters very mnterially the law affecting them 
and their members, and more esjjacially the personal liability of the latter. 
On obUining a oaitifiotito of fegistration from the Registrar of Friendly Socio- 
tiM, tho Soeli^ boeoM a body oorpomto, wHh Umitad liohUity ; tad no 
BMmlMroMi bo mnd iadifidiMU J Ibv tbo dibit oontrteiod Igr or <a btholf of 
the general body. In a SoflMy wg hft wod undar thie Aolb no wnbtroMi bo 
Uablo in any orcnt for mora tbaa tbo ftdl amoost iWMlab^ nnpiid of Uo 
■barot. 

The matters for whioh the Act obliga erery Society to make proTision 
are contained in a set of mlee, which have been prepared by Mr. Tidd Pratt, 
the Regietrar, and should be inserted at the begiuniug uf each set of exiatiug 
ruleo. There ia no expense in obtabiog the certificate of registration, and a 
torn of tbo nJeofeqniwd 10 bo towrt t d If bo obtained, free of ozpenae^ on 
■pplkoHoo to tbo Bifblni^ 1$, AUafdon-oiMot* Warfrntoitir. 

Tbo mlee nbirad to rognkto tho titio of Sooietieiy tbe adniMion of 
members, the mode of holding and Toting at mrttiniti Of shardioldw^ die 
making and altering of rake, the registration, transfer, and witbdmwol of 
members, the audit of accounts, the investment of capital, the mansgement 
of affairs geuenlly, ond— what may pro? • to bo T017 niofal— tho MttlooMoi of 
disputes. 
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by hostile competitioni one side demanding as much and the • 
otiier paying as little as possible,— Is noft, even when wages ara 
high, a satis fi wto t y state to human beings of edncated inteOi^ 
gence, who have ceased to think themselTes natnrally inferior 
to tho8© whom they serve. • • • ♦ 

The problem is, to obtain the efficiency and economy of 
pcodnctum on a hrgd scale, witfaont divkUng the prodocera 
into two parties with hostOe interests, employers and employed, 
the many who do the work being mere servants under the 
command of one who supplies the funds, and having no in- 
terest of thflur own in the enterprise, excqfti to fulfil their 
contract and earn their wages.** 

*^ It is this feeling,** he says, almost as mach as despair 
of the improvement of the condition of the labouring masses 
by other means, which has caused so great a mnltiidication of 
prqjecte for the * organiation of industry,' by the extension and 
development of the Co-operative Joint-Slock principle: some 
of the more conspicuous of which have been described and 
characterised in an early chapter of this worL It is most 
desiiable that all these schemes should have opprntunity and 
encouragement to test their capabilities by actual experiment 
There are, in ahnost all of them, many features in themselves 
well worthy of submitting to that test ; while, on the other hand, 
the exaggerated expectations entertained by large and growing 
multitudes in all the principal nations of the world, conceming 
what it is possible, in the present state of human improvement, 
to effect by such means, have no chance of being corrected 
except by a fair trial in practice. The French Revolution of 
Fehrnaiy, 1848, at first seemed to have opened a fair field for 
the trial of such experiments, on a perfectly safe scale, and 
with every advantage that could be derived ftom tibe counte- 
nance of a Government which sincerely desired their success. 
It ia much to be regretted that these prospects have been 
frustrated, and that the reaction of the middle-chtfs against 
anti-property doctrines has engendered for the p rese nt an 
^nrfta«nnin£r aud uudischmiuating antipathy to all ideas, how- 
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ever harmless or however just, which have the mnallest savour 

of Sociahsm. This is a disposition of mind of which the 
influential classes, botli in France and elsewhere, will tind it 
necessary to divest themselves. Socialism has now become 
irrevocably one of die leading elements in European politics. 
The questions raised by it will not be set at rest by the mere 
refusal to listen to it ; but only by a more and more complete 
realisation of the ends which Socialism aims at, not neglecting 
its means so &r as they can be em[doyed with advantage. On 
the particdar point specially considered in the present chapter, 
these means have been, to a certain extent, put in practice in 
several departments of existing industry; by arrangements 
giving to every one who contributes to the work, whether by 
labour or by pecuniary resources, a partner's interest in it, 
proportionally to the value of his contribution. It is already a 
common practice to remunerate those in whom peculiar trust 
is reposed by meaus of a per centage on the profits ; and cases 
exist in which the principle is, with the most excellent success, 
carried down to the class of mere manual labourers^'' 

**The vahie of this * organization of industry' for healing 
the widening and embittering feud between the class of 
labourers and the class of capitalists, must, I think, impress 
itself by degrees on all who habitually reflect on the condition 
and tendencies of modern society. I cannot conceive how any 
such person can persuade himself that the majority of the com- 
munity will for ever, or even for much longer, consent to hew 
wood and draw water all their lives in the service and for the 
benefit of others ; or can doubt, that they will be less and less 
willing to co-ojierate as subordinate agents in any work, when 
they have an interest in the result, and that it will be more and 
more difficult to obtain the best workpeople, or tlie best services 
of any workpeople, except on conditions similar in principle to 
those of Leclaire ( who gives in Paris a share of the profits.) 
Although, tlierefore, arrangements of this sort are now in their 
infancy, their multiplication and growth, when once they enter 
into the general domain of popular discussion, are among the 
which may most confidently be expected." 
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Of course Mill is here anuding only to what is possible 
in tlie future for the labouring classes ; all who know the 
present low moral and intellectaal condition of the great ma- 
jority must know that any change of the sort contempUitad is 
impossible at presenty unless in ezoepti<»ial casea. <*To that 
complexion they may couie at last," but it must be tlurough 
years of discipline. Mill most truly says no remedies for low 
mgOB have the imallest chance of being efficacioiiSy which do not 
operate on and through the minds and habits of the people. 
Whfle these are nnaffected, any contriyancOy even if successful, 
for temporarily improving tlie condition of the poor, would only 
let slip the reins by which population was previously curbed.''* 

DuruDg the last twenfy years I have witneesed great im- 
pvovemenli in the condition of the working classes ; and 
although I have lost all faith in any single remedy for all their 
iUsy I have an increasing convictioQ that no etfort is thrown 
away, but that all measures for their improvement are working 
together for their good ; gradually and slowly bringing about a 
time ill which all may enjoy what hitherto has been the privilege 
of tlie favoured few. I say slowly, because conduct depends 
more upon individual organization than upon opinions^ however 
gnKgl^t^m<*^j and the organiaations have yet to be grovm. 

* I hmy voikad with thAjpotUng tUmn •! all mMMiirM for improving 
Ihdr mdiUon lor • qturtir of • ontniy, Imt ham Mver jet fBUud thMn 
mpM» of caaMttag thiir own oAdn. If tfaoir ftllkin wtv* of a tnding 
kind, thtj were jealous and nj^gjirdly of the pay of those who were principally 
iootrtimeDtal io makiog ihem eaooeed, and what was ordered by a Committeo 
ooo week or month was too frequently undone the next. There was no per* 
manency or i^er^iBtenoy. If their afTairs were of other kinds, they fell out 
among themselves, and could uot long be kept together. The worst feature 
of ignoraDoe is intoleraoce, aod tht wont of Uio working oUsaes is that they 
oonnoi ograo to ^Uflbr. Thaj aro for Ibo aftoMMt fiptadom of tlioiight and 
Bbvlj of opbioo, tml denoaaoB a* knavo or fSool eveiy oiw who does not tl^ 

Umj think. Tb^ act too gooaralfy suspiciooa of each otbora' motiva% and 
find it very difficult to rise to the comprabeasiMi of a disintereatod IscliQg. I 
have heard a philanthropist defined as a person who acts from no motiyes at 
all. I have heard the moat damning denunciations of government pay and 
patronage,— of aristocrats helping themselves and their relations out of the 
publio purse ; but I have known the same persons order a larger quantity of 
tea and sugar for a tea-drinking than could possibly be used, that they might 
divido it MMmglhamaalfaa at Aa//-prioe allarwaid& Of oonno thaio aranany 
andgloriona oiooptioiM. 

In a papw lead at the Soeial Sdenoe Aaiooiatioii, 186^ hy Mr. 

z z 
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J. G. Holyoako, on Cortain Moral Brron whioh Endaiiger ihs 
Pernianeuco of Co-operation," he saya — 

*' The moral ol>stacl(>s whioh constantly frustrate Co-operative sncoew, 
and di88i|Mite it when it has been achieved, are these — Ist. Tlie difficulty 
of iicting with and tolerating people you don't like, and trusting those 
in whom you have no coiifidoucc. 2nd. The difficulty of creating 
personal authority and prohibiting oliensive imputations. 3rd. The 
difficulty of viewing with satisfaction, and personally promoting tho 
growing prtMperity and influence of those whom you know to be 
unworthy, and rather deteii. 

We have not got so fSyr yet aa to recogmae the right of otten to 
diffsr from m In oonduot aod opinion. We hare not even got lo Iw as 
to tolflvate the habits and manners of others distastefo! to na. Tbm 
great prindple of all social liberty laid down by Mr. J. S. Idl, that wo 
should admit the right of all oonduot which does not ooooeni us^ nor 
liann as, is nowhere understood among the populaoe ; and to all people 
who do not understand it, assoriation is always pieoarioaa and tUbm 
absolutely ropulaive. To learn to tolerate all people neoeesaiy to A 
Society is a thing never thought of, aud no Society is sure of standinj 
until this lesson is well learnt. On all these points the pow sn mudi 
more intolerant than the rich, because ignorance has less sense and lesa 
forbearance. An indignant wife will abstract her active husband and 
family from a Society, and distil animosity through all her kindred and 
neighbourhood, because she won't sit down with a woman the colour of 
whose cap ribbons she does not like. Tho rich better niidorsUind social 
consequencfs, and they know wluit t!ie poor do not — that if you make 
up your mind to join an Association, y«ni do it bcc luse you know what 
tho object is and approve it, and because ycui mean to count and keop 
all personal questions subordinate to that. In an Association of gentle- 
men if a servant is suspected of dishonesty, checks are devised to teat 
bim — or in duo course he u quietly superseded. But in a working- 
class Association a suspeeted servant is denounced on suspicion, aud in 
every bouse in the village or workshop in a town he hears himself spoken 
of as a thief before a single defalcation is proved against him. In soma 
plaoea a storekeeper daie not look well-fed, or he is suspeoted of eating 
up the provisions himself— 4f he grows fat he would be oondenmed al 
onoe ; if his wife^ whose frugality and good mansgament entitia her 
to a new gown, i^pears in one, it would be a proof positive of Oo* 
operative larceny ; if the storekeeper put on a better ooal than tha 
members wove^ it would ooet him liis oharacter. There ia nothiiig mxmm 
jealous than poverty, nor meaner than ignorance. Thus, many a storo 
has been broken up by self-sown distrust, and honest, experienced 
servants driven in disgust into the moio merciful service of shop* 
keepers. 

" But worse than this evil of snsi»icion is tho ovil of imputation. 
In tho llonsc of Counuon.-i every gi iilleuiaii b<>\vH to the antliority of 
* Mr. Speaker,' who oxercises a prohibitory power over an iuiputatiou 
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of diahonesty, falsehood, aod disloyally. Among worldiig moo, «xoept 
Ib m km groat and well-goToniad itont^ no diMiplmed good aaoM of 
ttiB kind prefiih. TIm FkindMift hM no suIm of ipeMli to ooforoe ; 
• W iM^ not vndflntMid thtm ; hk ankhonty is nol definod, not odEten 
TCipaolad when iavoked. 

A group of muhanifli f omding a GknipimkiTo Slora or ooodnoting 
a Oo-openrtiTO IfannfMtoiing Soolety ii a feoiui of all llio gpod isf- 
Imtioii wbkh wwnkmm tlio wodd, and of iU Ifaa IbUy iHdflh du«iaooi 
il^ and tiia paarion whiflh on a laiger loala dmrtatw it. Tha leliiiliy 
Ihe Immn^ tiia morally iodoknt, and the mean are there, as well aa the 
genanms, the aelf-deDyiiig« and the good« But the worthless can be 
governed and guided, if the sensible and aoti? e bate good-temper and 
discipline of speech. 

" Perhaps the most fatal thing about a Society is an honest cantan- 
kerous man. Bocauso a thing is in his opinion true, it ought to bo 
said. He does not know that before a thing is fit to be spokun, it must 
have two marks about it. It must be relevant and useful. He docK not 
know that well-meaning men who iyiRire this fact often do more harm 
than bad men. No Society cnu be carried on where any irrclovanciea 
which are true may be introduced, and motives may bo discussed. Tlio 
moment an imputation is made ill-feeliiig bugiua, and the wisdom or 
error of any step is at once lost sight of. The moment perBonalitiea are 
permitted, the tongue of every fool ie looaened, and floods of nient- 
ment and rancour drown all hannony and arrest all oonoeri Bpitbeti 
are eiplonte^-ihey go off like Axmitrong guns, blowing up charaofter^ 
inteeal^ and frienda* Bpitbeti aflfoot tbe blood of aome men like 
peieon, and tb^ are never tbe tame persona afterwaidBp I bave new 
been called in to aot aa arbitrator in a Oo-opetative Sodetj, bnt pamion 
and aa impotaiiQn bave been at tbe bottom of tbe grieranee or the 
min. An ezperieneed Bishop baa laid that ' Temper is nineteentba of 
Obriatiani^/ Ihera are timfla wben it appean to be the wbole of Oo- 
opeKation. 

''The only rule that can avert disunion is for members to make it 
their ehief maxim to roaioa bnt not to quarn^l, to diiTer but never din- 
agree^ to regard each person aa speaking the truth as he nndentands it, 

as meaning the truth bufc missing it^ as intending the common good but 
mistaking the meanH of securing it. Each member must restrict him- 
self to showing what he takes to bo the truth and the means he con- 
ceives would best promote the joint interest of the Society, and stopping 
when he has done this. 

"But more fruitful in mischief and more difficult to extiif);ito tlian 
imputation is the disinclination men have to aid the aggraudlHemeut of 
people whom they know to be unworthy aud rather detest. In 
competitive life, if disagreeable people succoctl you don't so much 
care, you cannot help it; they have done it in bpite of you. 
But in a Go-operative Society you oan help it, and an active, indis- 
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ptDMbla mail, may ctkn frortnte iSbb prosperity of all bj irilh> 
dnwiQ0. IHij ahoold beiioftt In Oo-qpcnitife BocMea oob> 
stitatioii is damoonftie. After a storo or maaalMtaEiog Sodatj haa 
been in aiiakaiioe for tso or fiftaea yeaM, and lalf -dMiialy good aeaaa^ • 
and hard labour have made it proflperoni^ a erowd of people^ aelfiah aad 
ignorant^ nMj rash in» intent only on the gain they maj 0Bity carii^ 
nothing and knowing nothing of the tme ipirit and purpose of Of^ 
operation. Tbey have the same power of oontrol as the fonndefi ; and 
a few empty-headed, blatant, impntative mm, will have more irei|^ 
with the new members, than the quiet, modest, worthy pioneen^ to 
whom everything is owing, and who are ousted from offioa witii 
indignity, and tboir advice disregarded. 

" In the days of the early struggle, when the sanguine are hoping, 
and the energetic are working, and the disinterested are making 
sacrifices, there is peace and unity — there is nothing to covet, nobody 
to envy. The selfish, who take care to ruk nothing, are silent in self- 
proteotion, and the cowards stand out of the way to see what will 
come of it. But as soon as the sunshine of success warms up the 
sohume, the envios and jealousies crawl out like parasites, and, in some 
places, where human nature is woree than in others, they overrun every- 
thing, and make BoMjmoanSfy uninhabitable. Ko TigUanoe oan 
antio^Mite them, noTwelfetreea ean arrest them. 

''Among the higher elass of asasten any responsible seryani is 
adequately provided for ; they give a sakuy whioh seoures the whole of 
his interest and powers, and they eommonly tolstate his prosperity so 
long as they are well served. The working elass rarely do this. Tbey 
are rather apt to fix all salaries at the workshop rate, and begmdge 
every sizpenee over that For a man's brains, devotion, interest, and 
ezperienee they award nothing willingly, and make it so humiliating to 
leoeive anything extra, that he who does so is eventually glad to aooept 
eompetitive employment unless his devotion is impassible and stronger 
than pride, independenee^ and self-respect. It is no man's interest to 
hold any office in any Co-operative Society. On the oontniy, it is his 
interest not to hold it. He escapee labour, anxiety, suspicion, and out> 
rage by not douig it. The rheumatic discontent which finds fi&ult, the 
blatancy which disclaims, the aupineness which does nothing, and the 
selfishness whicli covets all, is as it is everywhere, the most secure, safe, 
and popular. And this experience it is which has already produced 
disasters imd fatal re-action in the Co-operative ranks. Astute men, 
seeing small chance given them on account of special service and talent, 
project or pervert new Societies into Joiot-Stock Companies, in which 
a portion monopolise the profits of all. The reason why many Societies 
already affected by this moral disease of the heart do not collapse is owing 
to certain brave and diaisterested men, who founded them, taking such 
pride in the hononr of their order that they stand by their Sooietiee on 
thia aooount^ vntil that stage shall be naphcd, whieh let na hope has 
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t mnmmom A noir-^lMn ilie numl dSmpo M e M om of oo-opmioniiiatt 
noebe m miMh alteDtioii m Imm been to raMarfoUj ghm to thilr flnaii- 
•ial flfffoo. Aoj one «cqiiifaitid wifli the kidm of the ddef workiog 
•Imi BMnraoMnto in tiiis oonnticy fin tvonty yean ptfl will Imw mo out 
In tfao Mwgiiop lliot tho boil inoDy whooo oapMiqr wm gnoileil and 
vImmw piido and Mlf-fwpoot won olnnigeB^ hmto boon diivon out of Uio 
imnks bj flio ooobl oiron I bafo dioeribod. Had it not been lo, the 
working ciaMM would not now be^ aa tiiojr yel m, tfao Ftoiaho of the 
State, whom everybody oompUmonts, but no Statennan lnHt% and tho 
Oona t i tnti on , by ooouMm oonaoni in tho Homo of Conmoni^ ignono.* 
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THE SOCIALIST UTOPIA. 

We have hitlierto spoken of Society as it now exists, and 
have considered how its shortcomings may be besfc remedied^ 
but thero aie those who consider thst its evib cannot be ren»^ 
died— can at the best be only palliated, as lliey are inherent in 
the system itself. Tlic assailants of the present form and con- 
stitution of Society, based upon the law of individual property^ 
have been called Socialists or CSommnnists. 

We have all been brought up under the present system, 
and are accustomed to all its abuses and to aQ the restxaints it 
imposes upon us, as the bird to the cage in which it was bom, 
and our aspirations after greater freedom are as little under- 
stood by ns as by the poor prisoned bird. 

Mr. M'Cnlloch may be said fiuriy to represent the school 
who support the present system ; in favour of it he says — 

We incline to think that the great inequality of fortune that has 
always prev.ailed in this country has powerfully contributed to excite a 
spirit of invention and industry among the less opulent classes. It is 
not always because a man is absolutely poor that he is perseveringly 
industrious and economical : ho may have already amassed considerable 
wealth, but he continues with unabated enerji:}' to avail himself of every 
means by vvliich ho may hope to add to his forttuje, that lie may placo 
himself on^a levcl^with the great landed proprietors and those who give 
the tone to society in all that regards expense. No successful mauu- 
faoturer or merchant ever ooosidera that be has enough till he be able 
to live in something like the same style as the moat talent persons. 
Thoae immadiately below tha highaat beoome, as it were, a abandard to 
whieh the daaa nazt to them endeavoor to elevate themadvea ; the 
impolae extending in this way, to the very loweat olaiwww, indiTiduals 
belong^ to which aie always taising themaelveB by iodnstiy, addxeaay 
and good fortane, to the highest plaoea in aodely. Had there been less 
inequality of fbrtone amongst as, there would have been leas emulation^ 
and industry woold not have been so snccessf ully prosecuted . It is true 
that the desire to emulate the great and affluent by embarking in a 
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lavish course of expeudituro, is often prematurely indulged in, and 
carrii d to a culpable excess ; but the evils tlieuco arising make but a 
trifliug deduction from the beneficial iuliuencoof that powerful stimulus 
which it gives to the inventive faoultits, and to that desire to improve 
our condition and to mount in tiiu scale of society, which ih the souroe 
of all that ia great and elevated. Ilouce we should disapprove of auy 
•yitem which, like that of the law of equal inheritance otitablished ia 
Fraoce, had any tendency artifteially to equalise fortunes. To tha 
t k h tB OM €f SDj MMh law, and the pfefaknos of oostoma of a totally 
diAnnitdmMter, we an indiaed to atlribiite » mridmble portMMi of 
ov tuperior woaUh and indaitry.** 

** Wo an alao diapoaed to beliove^ how paradonoil aoof or raeh a 
Boiioii nay appaar, that tho taiEation to which wo havo haan aalj e etad 
haa, hitharto at leaat^ baea faronzablo to tho p ao gw a a of indoalry. It 
la not oBoogh that a man haa tho naana of riaiiig in tho world within 
his oommaod ; he must bo placed in sach a situation that unlaaa ho 
avail himself of them and put forth all his energiee, he will be cast 
down to a lower station. Now this is what our taxation has effected : 
to the desire of rising in tho wosid^ imj^anted in the hceaat of every 
man, it superadded the fear of being thrown down to a lower place in 
society ; and tlie two principles combined, produced results that could 
not have been produced by either separately. Had taxation been 
carried beyond due bounds, it would not have had thin effect. But 
though considerable, its increase was not such a^i to make the contribu- 
tors despair of being able to meet the sacrifices it imposed, by increased 
skill and economy ; and tho oflbrta tlioy made in this view were far 
more than sufficient for their object, and conseciueutly occasioned a 
large addition to tho public industry and wealth that would nut other- 
wise have existed." — M'Culloch, vol.1, p. 616. 

On the other hand, Mr. Combe is not quite so satisfied : 

he 81^: — 

*'In Britain, that individual is fitted to be most snooeasfol in tho 
career of wealth and its attendant advantagea» who poaaeaa e a vigorous 
health, industrious habits, great selfiahnaaay a powerful intellect, and 
jnst so mnch of the moral feelings as to aerve for the profitable direc- 
tion of his animal powers. This combination of endowments wotild 
render self-aggrandizement and worldly-minded prudence the leading 
motives of his actions ; would furnish intellect sufficient to give them 
eUcct, and morality ade(Hiatc to restrain them from abuses, or from 
defeating their own gratification. A person so constituted would feel 
his faculties to bo in liannony with his external condition ; he has no 
lofty aspirations after either goodness or enjoyment which he cannot 
rc^alizo ; he is pleased to dedicate his undivided energies to the active 
business of life, and he is generally successful. He aoqairea woalth 
and distinction^ stands high in tlio astlmation of aoaioCiy, tmnsmits 
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oomfort and abundance to his £unUjy «id cUw kl A good old •gA*"'^' 
Gbmbe's Moral Philosophy, p. 205. 

"The tendency of tho system is to throw an aocnmulating burden 
of mere labour on the iodustrions classes. I am told that in somo of 
the great machine manufactories in tho West of Scotland, men labour 
for sixteen hours a-day, stimulated by additions to their wages io pro- 
portion to tho quantity of work which they produce. Masters who push 
trade on a great scale, exact the most energetic and long-coutiuued cx- 
crtioii from all tho artisan* whom they emploj. In such circumstances, 
mm beooMi «! oooe » Mra febooiiiig aniiiuJ. flxceesive muacul&r 
exertion dmos off tite nerrooi eneigy from tke bcftin ; and when, labour 
eeant tleep ensues, nnfaii the Mtifioud alimvlu of intodMliiig liquoxs 
Ibe applied to foiue the dofmaiit mental ocgana and eenfir s tompaimiy 
wjofrnm/^, whMkf in sMih inatapoaa, is veij geneiallj tiie caae. To 
eall a many who paatea hia life in anoh » vontine of mwnniatinii, natiniL 
daepittg, labouring, and drinking^— Ohrirtian, an immortal beings 
preparing hj his ezerlioDs here, for an eternity hereaiter, to be pananfl 
in the aoeiety of pmpe» intelligent, and Uemed spiriti^— ia n eompleto 
mockery. He is preparing for himself a premature grave, in which he 
bhall be laid exhausted with toil, and bennmbed in idl the higher attri- 
batos of his nature, more like a jaded and maltreated horse, than a 
hnman being. Yet this system pervades every department of practical 
life in these islands. If a farm be advertised to be let, tenants compete 
with each other in bidding high rents, which, when carritHl to excess, 
can be paid only by their converting theraftolves and their servants into 
labouring animals, bestowing on the land the last effort of their strength 
and skill, and resting satisfied with the least possible ei^oyment from it 
in return. 

*' By the competition of individual interests, directed to the 
acquisition of property and the attainment of distinction, the practical 
members of society are not only powerfully stimulated to exertion, but 
actually forced to submit to a most jading, laborious, and endless course 
of toil ; in which neither time, opportunity, nor inclination, is left for 
the cultivation and enjoymeut of the higher iK)wer8 of the mind. Tho 
whole order and institutions of socioty are framed in harmony with this 
principle. Tho law prohibits men from using force and fraud in 
order to acquire property, bat sets no limit to their employment of 
all other meana. Our ednoatioii and mode of transaoting mercantile 
business, support the same qr*tam of lelfiahnem. It la an approved 
maxim, that aeeraqr it the aonl of trade, and eaoh maniiftotoier and 
meiehant pmmiea hia separata apeoolation aeoietlj, ao that hia rivab 
may know as little as poanble of the kind and quantity of gooda which 
be b manufaoturing, of the aonroea wheooe he draws bis material^ or 
the ohann^^f by whioh he diapooea of hia prodaee. The cUraol advan- 
tage of thia aystem is, that it oonfeis a superiority on the man of aeute 
and extennve observation and profound sagacity. He oontrim to 
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peueinte many of the saorets which ar« attevipted, though not yftrj 
Btiooessfully, to be kept ; aod he directs his own trade and manufacture, 
not always according to tibe current in which his neighbours are 
floating, but rather aocording to the results which he foresees will take 
plaoe from the oouw wbioh tbay aro following ; and then the days of 
tlMir adf«nlty baooM IImm U bii prosperity. Th» fiBenl iSmI 
of the system, IwiraWy b thai «Mh tnuler tibnMm his capital, bia 
CMditi hk ikill, and hk iadiialij, to ptodM tha oteost poaiiblt 
qpmM^^ fooda, vndar the idaa thai the mm he nwaufiaolaNi tad 
uUK Am mm pradt he will tm^ Bat aa all faM M%hboM are 
■nlmatri Igr the aame ipifit, flUy flMttofMlnre aa auieh aa powibla 
alio; and nana ef them knew oertaialy bow muob the other tradera ia 
IMr own line are producing, or how maeh of the eoaunodily in wfaidi 
Ihejdeal, the pablia will leally want, pay for, and oonaome^ within aaj 
apecific time. The oonseqnenoe is, that a loperfluity of goods is pro* 
dooed, the market is glutted, prices bil ruinously low, and all the 
manufacturers who have proceeded on credit, or who have limited 
capitals, become bankrupt, and the effects of their rush speculationa 
fall on their creditors. They are, however, excluded from trade for a 
season,— the other manufacturers restrict their operations, — the opera- 
tives are thrown idle, or their wages are greatly reduced ; the surplus 
oommodities are at length consumed, demand revives, prices rise, and 
tbo sAina rush towards production again takes plaoe ; and thus in all 
trades the pendulum oscillateM, generation after generation, first 
towaida proq^ty, then to the equal balance, then towards adversity, 
■ b a ck again ta equality, and once flKWe riiaa to prosperity. 

^Tha eidtoaiy obactt er perosi?ca in tfaia nyatom what ha aonaidM 
to bathe nalmly the haallhj, aod the inafitoble pUy ol the eoMUtMift 
demento cf hoiaaa natme^ He dtaoofcia many adfaatagca attondiaf 
il^ and aome arila ; bat theae he regaida aa iasepaiable Ikom all that 
bdoaga to moftal man. The eonpetiticii cf individaal intcnata, for 
cMHaple, ha aaMneca na, keeps the haaaa eneigica aliie^ and attmolatoa 
all to the highest esMniae ef the bodilj and mental poweia ; and the 
leaolt 1% that abandanoe of eveiy article that man needa la poaied into 
the general treasnry of civilised life, even to superfluity. We are all 
iatiMated, be oontina€^^ in cheap productions, and althoi^ we appa* 
lentiy suffer by an exoesaire leduction in the prices of our own oom- 
OMldltiei, the evil is transitory, and the ultimate effect is unmixed good, 
for all our neighbours are running the s;une cnreer of over production 
with ourselves. While we are rtducing our shoes to a ruinously low 
price, the stocking maker is doing the same with his stockings, and the 
hat maker with his hats ; and after we all shall have exchanged article 
for article, we shall still obtain as many pairs of BtoGking5^ and as many 
hats, for any given quantity of shoes, as ever ; so that the real effect of 
competition is to rendor the nation richer, to enable it to maintain more 
inhabitants, or to provide for those it po^esaes more abundantly, with- 

T Y 
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out rendering any individuals poorer. Tho evils attending the rise and 
fall of fortune, or the liettt-bfeaking scenes of bankruptcy, and the 
oooMKioal dmpndatioii of one £uuily aod dBV»tion of another, they 
TCgaid as ttanni in the moral, oonesponding to those in the physiotl 
world, vhioh, altfaongh inoonyenient to the iodividiiahi whom tiny 
overtake^ ave on ihe whole^ beneficial, hy stirring and pacifying tho 
atmosphere ; and, VQganling this life as a mere pitgrimsge to a hetter, 
thej view these incidental miafortnneo as means of preparatioii for a 
hi^^MT sphere. 

This representatioii has so much of actual troth In it, and sneh 
an infinite plausibility, that it is almost adventuzous in me to question 
its souiidness ; yet I am forced to do so, or to give up my best and 
bzigbtest hopes of human nature and its destinies. In making these 
remarks, I blame no individuals. It is the system which I condemn. 
Individuals are as much controlled by tho social system in \^'hich thej 
life, as a raft is by the current in which it floats. "—Ibid, 210. 

It 18 true ihttt society, as at present oonstitated, is a mere 
chaos of conflicting intei*ests, bom of chance and of selfish 
instinct} over Uie surface of which the spirit of reason^ direct- 
ing and arranging each part for the prodnction of the greatest 
happiness, has never moved. That society should be founded 
upon laws by which all nnVht live together in the most happy 
manner possible, has yet to be acknowledged. On tlie con- 
trary^ it has been left to form itself ; part has been added to 
party as time and circamstancesy the increase of mankindy and 
the formation of section after section, have called for it, — each 
portion fashioned after the individual interests of class, with- 
out any reference to the good of the whole. It has been said, 
and tnilyy that our laws and institutions are not the product 
of wisdom and virtue, but of modem corruption grafted upon 
ancient barbarism."* Tims it is we find " all mankind lieajM^d 
and huddled together, with nothing but a little carpentry or 
masonry between them; crammed in like salt fish in their 
barrel or weltering ( shall I say ? ) like an Egyptian pitcher 
of tamed vipers, each striving to get its head above ihe rest"t 
Tiie immutable and resistless laws of nature have, however, 
been doing tlieir work, and tlu'ough the all-powerful influences 
of pleasure and pain^ have been pushing man forward in the 

* Wuatmiuater Be?iew, Nu. Gl. t Sartor KMartus. 
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march of improvement, and like the forces whichy in the course 
of many ages, laid stratum npon stratmn and prepared the way 
for sensitiye existence upon the earthy have gradually been pre- 
paring for the existence of man, not merely as a selfish 
animal, but in all the capacities of his physical, moral, 
and intellectoal being. 

If we trace back the progress of the devetopment of man's 
Mscmroes, we find the fbnndation of the present social msdtn- 
tions laid at a time when, to prevent him preying upon his 
fellow like wild beasts upon each other, rights of property 
were established and maintained by the strong ann of force 
alone. The greatest want, and therefore the greatest blessing, 
was security of life and limb ; and the institution that could 
beat afford it, was the most desirable. Here tlien was the 
fonndaticHi of an aristocracgr. The leaders chosen to head the 
different assodatioiis of men for their oommcm protection, main* 
tained a kind of security, and the strong man" was in pro- 
portion respected. Kings were at first only the chosen leaders 
of armies ; valonr and military skill were the virtues most in 
request ; protection became a profemony and a soldier as the 
representatiTe of that profossion, the most honoured.* 

But the power thus necessarily entrusted to an individual, 
was soon abused, assumed as a right derived from God only, 
and not from the people, and ultimately became irresponsihla 
A profession of arms having been estabUahed with leaders 
whose interests were at variance with those of the people, con- 
stant wars were necessasy to find occupation for such a pro- 
fession, to promote the individual aggrandiaement of the 
leaders, and maintain the influence they bad usurped; and 
their real motives w«*e concealed under the high-sounding 
names of Glory, Patiiotism, and National Honour. 

« •< All Ugh tiUM ooin« bittierto from fightiiig. Toor Henos (Dnke^ Dna*) 
ii Mter of armiM ; your Eari {J«rl) ii itroDg Ban ; Bfanhal, oavaliy hone* 

•hoer. A Milleniom, or itlgA Peace and Wisdom, baTiog been propheaied, 

and becoming daily more and more indubitable, may it not be apprehended 
that Ruch fighting titles will ceaae to be palaUble^ ftod new and higher need 
to be de?iaedf"— Sartor, p. 256. 
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The power thus yielded by the people to ensure personal 
Mcurity when no better means could be devisedy has never yei 
been reooTered. Magna Ghurtes, GromwaOiaii Bevolntaonii 
PttfiuMiitny llDibfiiiB) nittck llio prognts wUch hm bocn 
made towards it, and the b arriera to Kberty that have been 
removed. The problem to be solved is, how to make perfect 
liberty compatible with aecnrity to Ufa and limby and the£riiito 
of tndnatiy* 

Jn tiw ftnl alage of aodety physical prowaaa waa alone re- 
garded ; but no sooner were the wild barbarous hordes that 
founded the present naticms of Europe settled down into some 
qpkif than tiie inflaenoe of mind bqjan lo be kh, and ihan 
aroae flie power of ibe prieatfiood-^a power aofficieiity m aoBM 
measure, to control llie license of the feudal lords, and to 
weaken the arm of violence and blood, which was constantly 
Uplifted in their mutual aggreesionsi or attadoi npeii tbe libaitjr 
of neq^booring Stetoai 

Oral teadiing was then all-important, fer when there were 
few books, and fewer still who could read, it was almost the 
only means of imparting instruction. The sole possessors and 
in te r pret e rs of the book wbieb waa aoppoaed to contain tbe 
Bevelatton of God*s Word, ciaimed and reeeived nniversal 
dominion over the multitudes who knew no other source of 
light and trutli ; but now that we are furnished with a more 
ample revelation of His laws nnfelded by the e xp erience of 
ageS| and the written means of conuniinicatfaif it to tiie bearla 
of ally oral instruction is no longer the only method of making 
known the law of tlie Lord, and the more extmded know- 
ledge of His willy as revealed in His works. 

As other wants of society took shape and fenoy Ae daaa 
tbroQi^ whom soch wants fennd tiie means of gr atificatio n 
arose in importance. With jK-Tsonal security and comparative 
security to property, trade and commerce began to floorish ; 
and however much the panmits connected witii them were aft 
first despiaedy as the dependence of society upon tbem fer 
foreign productionsy and even the comforts of lifcy became 
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reoognisedi tliej were first tolerated , and then jurotected, until 
m mitoenu7 of wealth hu gmdiialljr ariaea, which tnads 
dosel J upon the heels of Ae aristocni^ of birth. 

When trade and commerce flourished, and the right of the 
■troDgest waa no longer admitted^ the laws of property became 
a ec o e sa rily more complicated ; hence a class was called forth 
Ibr the ezpoumdiog of tiioae kwsi and their admtnlstnitotv 
rose m proportional importance. On ihe complexity of the 
laws depended the necessity for Lawyers, — make the laws 
plain, their occupation is gone. CJonseqnently the simplest 
qQCstioiiy in their hands, assnmea an intricaqr which the 
strongest vniniliatad intellect cannot nnraTel ; and the plainest^ 
most intelligible language of common sense and justice, soon 
becomes that of an unknown tongue to the people. With truth 
did Voltaire designate the body of lawyors aa the conaenm- 
ton of andeol baffaarooa nsages.** 

Thus it appears Ae right of each dass of society to ^ke 
distinction it claims was based upon utility ; but the world is 
fflwtPge^j and society pays homage to the shadows of thingjs 
Ihal wwsu As each of these leading divinons became ncnes* 
aaij to the good of societyi ito p re - e minence has been ac- 
knowledged ; and although the wants that gave rise to it may 
be now reduced in importance, it still maintains its rank in 
the sodal scaleii With secnrity and peace, the power of man 
over the earth and ito produce has increased, mitfl money, the 
rq>re8entatiTe of iStoB prodnee, has become almost omnipotent, 
''and whoso has sixpence is sovereign, (to the length of 
aizpence,) over all men ; commands cooks to lead him, phi* 
lost^phen to teach him, kings to momit guard over hnn, — to 
the length of aizpence^'* Money, therelbre^ is the nnirersal 
want, and respect in proportion is paid to those who have it— 
with it man is eyerything, and without it he is nothing. 

The Military and fighting age has passed, and protection 
to property being seenred^ a Commercial age baa commenced. 
Kings, no longer wanted as military leaders, tiieir power is fast 
passing over to our commercial leaders. A Constitational 
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Sovereign has become a mere absCnction—tfae embodiment 
and representative of all the power and dignity of the state ; 

and the Ilotlischilds and great moneyed men possess tlie real 
power in the civilized world. 

One class only has not hitherto been duly acknowledged — 
the working class; but the signs of the times indicate the 
approach of a period when it iiutM and will be recognized. 

There is, however, soiuething greater in the age than its 
greatest men ; it is the appearance of a new power in the 
world, the appearance of a mnltitode of men on that stage, 
where as yet the few have acted their parts alone."* Money, 
the representative of all the produce which flows from the 
labour of the multitude, has been the means of defrauding 
them of the rights resolting from theur real weight and im- 
portance ; by the help of money the tmth has been concealed 
that everything which gives support, accommodation, and 
luxury to life, comes through the medium of labour, and the 
tribute due to the labourefs in retom has been paid to the 
god of these latter days— Mammon. They will discover this, 
Mammon will be undeified and dethroned, the working classes 
in working for others will also work for themselves, and their 
claims will be then acknowledged. Yes, he who first 
shortened the labour of copyists by device of moveable types, 
was disbanding hired armies, and cashiering most kings and 
senates, and erecting a whole new democratic world : he had 
invented the art of printing. "f By its means the people will 
ultimately become wise enough to take theur own concerns into 
their own keeping, to govern and protect themselves; and 
present not past utility will be the only acknowledged tide to 
distinction. 

The Socialists say that to base society on competition— on 
individual conflicting interests and opposing objects, was a 
great mistake; that it ought to be based on Community of 

interest and Unity of i)urp()se, and. that property, therefore, 
should not belong to individuals, but should be held m trust 
by wdety for the benefit of alL 

• Dr. OlMiiBiQg** '*FftMnt Aga." t Gurgle. 
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TTiey say it has been well ascertained tliat each healthy 
adult individual can produce considerably more than he can 
oonsome, if his labour be profitably directed. Taking the 
best data that can be had, it appears tliat tlie labour of 19 
fiunilies is required to produce annually 1,160 quarters of all 
kinds of grain, being at the rate of 61 quarters by each 
family."* According to this estimate the labour of one family 
would support about 15} and these 15 lamilies, therefore, might 
be qiared for manufactures. The productive powers of ma- 
chinery in manufactures ai'e scarcely calculable ; in the cotton 
manufactory, alreatly, one man by this power performa the 
work of two or three hundred, and the whole mechanical 
power of the country is estimated at that of 400, according to 
some of 600, millions of men. This power it is said properly 
economised, and the produce of it properly distributed, is 
sufficient to supply ail the wants of society. This idea of com- 
munity of property and interests is not altogether new. To 
what extent it has been carried out in practice at different 
periods of the workrs history I considered in the Apj)endix to the 
Ist Edition of tliis work. To such a system have tlie hopes of 
mankind, during all ages, with loore or less distinctness been 
directed. Sometimes the happy community was to dwell in a 
millennium of tliis earth, sometimes in a feUowship of the saints 
in heaven — the poet dreamed of it in the golden age — the 
philosopher in his Hepublic, — his Atlantis, his Utopia. Amidst 
all the dmperiea of fimcy and fid>ie which have clothed the 
▼inon. it still stands forth, a living form— a type of the future 
brotherhood of man. 

The change contemplated it is said would render it unne- 
cessary for the workman to sell his share of what his labour 
produces for less than it is worth; it would give capital the 
most profitable direction towards further production, and cause 
machinery to work /br the labourer, never against him. 

These objects could only be effected by the re-union of 
capital and labour — by the labourer himself becoming a capi- 

* Purler, vol. 1, p. S0» 
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talist, and the owner of the machinery with which he pro- 
diicM» It is proposed, therefore, thai the working men should 
be enoonnged end essistod to tmite together in ■seorietione or 
oonunmiities, upon the principle of Joiat-elock Gompenies, in 
such numbers as convenience may dictate, for the production 
and equal dtBtribution of all the necessaries and comforts of 

The capital of these associations would consisfe of sums oon* 

tributed by each member, the produce of his own savings, or 
furnished by capitalists, who, from motives of benevolence or 
infeevssty should lend their aid to the undertaking. This joint 
capital would be laid out in the pudhaaeof land| the buikUiig 
of houses and manufa c tories, and the furnishing of agricul- 
tural stock, machinery, and raw material. Or, all this might 
be done by a company of capitalistSi and then let to the mem- 
bers of the asBodatioOi ai such a rental as should pay the in- 
terest and profit on the capital| allowing them the right of 
future purchase. 

All trades and professions that had for their object the sup- 
ply of the p o ees sa rka and most essential comforts of Ufi% 
would be comprised withis the communis, so thai all of 
which the particular loeaKfy would admit, would be produced 
upon the spot A staple manufactory would also be established 
in each, the produce of which would be sold to furnish the 
meana of procuring such articles of foreign girowth aa aie 
indispensable to com fort* 

A Gbvemor or Board of Directors would require to be 
chosen by the members themselvesy whose office it would be to 
proride thai each should be mployed in thai occiqpation for 
which nature or education had best fitted bim. The joint pro- 
duce, or, at least, the greater part of it, would be common 
property, and used by the Directors to furnish to all the largest 
amount of comfort and eiyoymeni to which it could be ad^ 
quatoy allowing luxuries to none until necessaries were affmrded 
to riL The co*operation required would be Tohuitary; the 
right to private property being given up to the community by 
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iiie individiud hinuelf, in conBideration of receiving % greater 
adTaniage in retmn than he oonld gain by any other inyeet- 
meni It is no part of the proposed plan to interfere with 
eifher tlie rights or security of the property of others as now 
established. 

I shall state what has been said for the proposed Social 
change, and also what has been said against it First, then, as 

to the economy of such an arrangement. We know that the 
members of a large family, whose funds would not allow of 
their keeping separate establishments, will find their incomes, 
when onited, amply sufficient to maintain them in one; and it 
is accordingly inferred that by means of combination the 
artizan's pound a-week might be made to fiirnisli liim with 
comforts that would otherwise require many pounds to pur- 
diase, and that for the small and ill-built boose, might be 
snbstitoted large and oommodions apartments. The household 
arrangements wonld be those of a large family, whose mem- 
bers would be equally furnished witli comforts in proportion 
to the amount of tlic common fund. The great amount of 
labour nospr wasted ia individual establishments would thus be 
placed at liberty. Li the department of cookery, for instance, 
there is no doubt that labour and expense would be much 
economized if the food of a multitude of persons could be 
prepared at one fire, and by means of the same apparatos ; 
and it is well known that the fires which are necessary to warm 
one large house, might, by proper management, be made to 
warm those of a whole community. The same principle would 
hold good with most of the other items of domestic economy. 
But although kitchens, dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, read- 
ing-rooms, lecture-rooms, gardens, would be in common for 
all who chose to make use of tlicm, upon the plan of clubs in 
London and elsewhere, solitude need not be denied to the 
lovers of solitude ; on the contrary, to each might be secured 
private iqpartments, and, with the means of perfect seclusion, 
all the advantages that solitary individual arrangements oouid 
possibly furnish, 
z z 
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Anotiher great saving would arise from the conversion of 
unproductive labourers into producers. We have seen how 
very Urge a portion of the products of labour, under the pre- 
sent system, go to the non-prodaoer in the sbspe of pvofits to 
the rotail tvsdefSy mannfiustuvsny nepchants, land^ownersy and 
land-occupiers ; almost all of which would be saved under the 
proposed arrangements. The division into masters and work- 
men, mannfiustorers and operatives, would no kmger eodsfc ; 
and as a single store of the requisite artides of oonsamptioii 
would perhaps be sufficient for a whole society, the profits of 
retailers would not only be saved, but the retailers themselves 
would be employed in prodnction ; and as the persons engaged 
in that department of industry constitote a fourth of the whole 
population, an immense mass of labour would thus be liberated ; 
— liberated, too, from an employment as degrading under the 
present system as it would be unnecessary under the other* 

One of the great advantsges of the plan proposed would 
be, that all the Isbonr that could be set firee, would be so 

much c^ain to the whole community; since, as all in the 
capacity of joint proprietors would receive a just prq^ortion of 
the produce, any improvement in maohineiy which wouU 
enable them to do ten oi^ twmty times the woi^ in a givoi 

time, would be a common benefit ; when the stores were full, 
they might cease to labour without being starved. 

fiy this means tiie use of maduneiy would become at ooce 
a direct blessing to mankind. The enormous power gener a ted 

by steam machinery during the last foi ty years, if it has 
cheapened produce, has rather tended to increase mnmi^ l 
labour, than to iumisli leisure for the development of the moral 
and intellectual powers of the labourer. Let machinery reoeiTe 
its proper direction, and it will be feund that mannikctored pro- 
duce is limited only hy the will of man, and by the capability of 
earth to su]^])ly raw material : machinery being a servant that 
never tires, that consumes but litUe, and whose powers may 
multiplied almost to infinity. 
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The firoitB of machinery are now wasted in an unproductive 
IbraigD eommecoe of ImniriflSy and in getting the people to 
wotk open mdhm , worn than naeleM employments, while 

hundreds of thousands want the comforts of hfe at home. It 
must never be forgotten that labour was the first pncoy the 
er^^Bud puichase-moiMy thai was paid for all things^ It was 
aet| and is noty by giM <»r by silver, hot fay kboor that all tibe 
wealth of the woiid was originally prodnced.** No factitious 
or artificial want can be indulged without causing extra labour 
to some member of the community; we can make use of 
nothing that has not oost labour in its production ; and that 
IStoB hboor is neoessaxy to the support of Hie worlonan, and 
is tlierefore thought a blessing, is the pernicious consequence 
of the present law of distribution. 

A state of socielgr such aa we are contemplating of eo- 
opendioii for mntoal interests, where all should be pro* 
prietors, and where all should share the labour required for 
everything produced, would in all probability soon change all 
this, and introduce a new standard of wants. At least one* 
tiurd of the labour employed in Britain is wasted in supplying 
aaiifioiid and foctitions desires ; but the vanity of the absurd 
distinctions which now characterise society, would soon be seen 
and folt, when it was found that to furnish them required the 
extra two or three houra* labour per day of each member of 
thaaodely. Heidieri for the same reason, wouldidle servants 
or useless horses be maintained. The standard of utility would 
supplant that of caprice and fashion ; and as useless articles of 
luxury and vanity would no longer be an indication of the 
eoteit of private propertyy or marks of superiority, being 
possessed by all if by any, tlicy would no longer be desired, 
and distinction would be sought where alone it ought ever to be 
found, in useful and ennobling qualities. Food, lodging, and 
olothing, with everything that tended to produce sound health, 
would font be secured as the necessary foundations of all 
hapinness, and until these were obtained for aU, luxuries would 
be permitted to none. All artificial wants would give place to 
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peal ones, nnd those the most essential and the least costly 
would be first attendetl to ; and although foreign markets might 
still be desirable for the sale of home manufactures and the 
supply of foveign produce} jet as eTerything indiapauable to 
Mfe and comfort would be furnished to all without aid from 
abroad, men would be virtually independent of all such markets, 
if deprived by any unforeseen circumstances of Uieni. It is as 
injurious to the interests of a town like Manchester to cut off 
its supply of cotton from abroad^ or its markffts frr ih» sale 
of such cotton when manufactured, as to deprive it directly of 
its supply of corn, either by home scarcity or foreign enmity. 

When all possible physical wants, comforts, and con- 
yeniences bad been suj^lied, when all the high and ennobling 
pleasures derivable frt>m our moral and Intellectual nature had 
been provided for, then, and then only, the labour of society, 
if it were to spare, might be employed in the acquisition of 
comparatiTelj modem luxuries and ornaments. 

The means of gratifying the wants of that pert of his 
nature, which peculiarly distinguishes man, are to be acquired 
at little expense of labour either to himself or others. On 
every page of the book of nature the progress of science has 
written something deserving his attention, and the beauties and 
wonders which she opens to his view may well compensate for 
the childish and costly pursuits that now occupy him. A tlower 
may come to be esteemed more highly than a diamond, and a 
more becoming ornament than pearls ; since these kttw, how- 
ever beautiful, cost more labour than sodety will be willing 
to bestow in exchange for them. 

If we, thoretbre, calculate tl)c saviuir of labour that would 
be effected by tlie inlmductioii of such a system of society, 
from all the above-mentioned sources, it will be found to be of 
immense amount, and sufficient, ]^r()|)erly employ ed, to furnish 
not only noccssary comfoi-ts in the workim; classes, but ample 
time for intellectual and niond enjoyments There would be 
the saving from all household arrangements being in c<Hnmon, 
instead of individual family establishments ; of the profits of 
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manufacturers, merchantSy and retailers, and of the enormous 
expense to which it is now the fashion to go in retailing ; of 
much of the carriage and expense of conveyance of goods, as 
more thin^ wonld be produced and consumed on the spot ; of 
tlie maintenance of the unemployod and half-employed labourers 
who are without work from the various causes tliat so 
fieqnently disturb our arti£cial system ; and histly, and above 
a]], irom the release of the labour that is now uselessly and 
])crniciously engaged in gratifying the artificial wants of the 
rich, and the employment of that labour for the good of the 
whole oommnnify. 

80 hr, then, for the economical arrangementsy for the 
saying of labour. With respect to the direct production of 
wealth : the universal diffusion of the appropriate knowledge, 
and the absence of all selfish impediments^ with unity of 
purpose in production^ might equal, if not exceed, the jpemesA 
results of competition. 

Again. Would Socialism afford equal facilities for obedience 
to the Physical, Organic, and Moral Laws ? 

A community such as we are contemplating must be re* 
garded as one large fSunily, each member being dependent 
upon the labour, and, therefore, the health and strength of all ; 
the strongest possible inducement is thus held out for the 
making of all its arrangements in harmony with those laws 
upon which health and strength of body are dependent ; and 
for the adoption of all plans by which labour may be shortened. 
The meilical functionaries of such an establishment would have 
an interest in keeping everj' one in good health, not, as now, 
depending upon the want of health of^the community for sub- 
sistence ; they would be anxious to make known, and to teach 
every one to avoid all causes of ill health ; and to this end 
every one would be made intimately acquainted with the 
structure and functions of his own body, and the relation of 
everything around him to his well-being. The best arrange- 
ments for the preservation of health, which the knowledge 
yet acquired coukl suggest, would be adopted in all buildings, 
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children, Uiey little think, perchance, of the germs of disease 
entailed apon ihim, * * May the day be not &r distant 
when a sound and vigorons constitntion shall be esteemed the 
richest legacy that ancestors can bequeath to their posterity.*** 
In the transmission of cunsuinptioii and madness, the law is 
acknowledged, but little regarded; passion, and interested 
woridly motives, are sufficient to throw into the shade all moral 
considerations of the consequences to others. Not only in 
tliesc more striking instances do we behold the tmth exemplified, 
but in large classes everywhere around us, wliose physical 
condition, eyecy physiologist will acknowledge, is far b^w 
what it might have been if this law had been obeyed 
Wherever we turn onr eyes on the crowd of life," says 
a writer of large experience, " we see human beings 
foiling a sacrifice from their early years, all through their 
career np to old age, to causes of premature death which seem 
to be unavoidable ; and a truly natural decay is a rare occur- 
rence." 

Mind, too, dependent upon organization, owes its health 
and vigour and capacity, or its weakness and in^ciency, to 
parents, and the laws regulating the transmission of mental 
qualities are deserving of the most careful attention as inti- 
mately connected with our highest happiness. Let but the 
Same care be given to man which is now bestowed upon the 
brute creation, and a constitution approaching more and 
tnore to perfection, might be im]>Rrted to each successive gene- 
ration. In a state in which it would be for the interest com- 
fort and happiness of all, that each member should possess an 
originally sound and vigorous constitution, no pains would be 
thought too great to ensure it The voice of public opinion 
would be loud against all unions that had an opposite tendency. 
Marriages would be dictated by dilieront and higher motives 
than those which now cause the union of the majority of man- 
kind. Worldly circumstances, which, from the highest to the 
lowest, are too frequently the motives to such connexions, 

* Amerioftn Fhrwiological Journal, No. 8. 
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j rather tium saitable mental and bodily qoalificationsi oonld 
^^have no ui6iience in a state of sodefy where all would be 
I equal, and no motiy€fl bnt mntaal affection could have place. 

! Tlie present system of comi)etition is founded upon the 
'; predominance of the selfish and animal principles of our 
\ natore ; each is left to take care of himself^ and if he cannot 

■ do ihat the world has no place for him. There is no co- 
ojxjration for the good of all ; each class, each family, each 
individual, has interests at variance with those of his neigh- 
boars. The lawyer haa an interest in the promotion of civil 
strife; ihe medical practitioner in the increase of disease ; the 
clergyman, the soldier, the placeman, desire the death of their 
superiors, that they may obtain preferment, — the young that of 
the old, that they may inherit their riches, their honours. 
Capitalist oompetea witii capitalist, workman with workman^ 
retailer with retailer ; and in this contest, not fbr happiness 
but for support, and for the means of rising each above his 
neighbour, every sound moral feeling is vitiated, every dis- 
social impulse called into habitual activity, and multitudes 
driven to madness and despaur, sink in the w<»rldly strife. 

The right of the strongest, in body, to deprive his neigh- 
bour of his share of the common bounties of Providence is no 
longer acknowledged, but the right of the strongest in mind is 
still maintained ; the weak, for no fault but that he is weak, is 
tampled into the earth, and deprived of his share of the com- 
mon stock in the general scramble. In the present competition 
for wealth, not only can the rich oppress the poor, but the 
strong-minded can legally take the portion of his weaker 
brother. Men, it is true, do not, like the beasts of the 
desert, devour one another ; but they do that which b worse — 
tliey devour each other's substance, and leave &miue and 
misery to finish tlie work. 

. . ' Bi a state of society like this, say tiie advocates of The 
New Moral World,*' the law of universal brotherhood is in- 
operative, the moral law is impracticable, and man might as well 

■ make all his physical arraugemcuts at variance witli the law of 
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gravitation, as expect to find liappiness with all his institutions 
so opposed to the moral law. But society based upoa the 
principle they propose reconcflea all oonflicting forces and 
nnitea tiie interests of alL The members wonld be as one 
family, each bringing wliat he possessed to the common stock 
for the general good ; each employing the talents with which 
Nature had endowed him, not for his own personal advance- 
ment, bnt for ihe good of alL Are any strong in mind 
or body, they owe it to God and not to themselves ; for so 
far as merit is concenied, the doctrine of necessity shows us all 
to be eqnal ; tliey will therefore share their strength with the 
weak. God has said, Then shalt lore thy ndghbonr aa tl^- 
eelf f and if He has given to one advantages more than to his 
fellows, it was that he might be the instrument of com- 
municating them, and he will look for a higher reward than 
that which sociefy now offers to him — ^individual advancement 
— ^in the reflection of the happiness which hia extra endow- 
ments enable him to confer upon others. All, tlien, wonld be 
employed according to the talents, physical, moral, or inteilec- 
tnal, with wliich nature and education had ftimished them, and 
all wonld share alike the fruits of snch labour; the weak 
would be assisted by the strong, the sick by the healthy, the 
old by the young. Tlie idle could not continue idle where all 
others were industrious, nor the vicious continue vicious iu an 
atmosphere of morality. Offences against property must cease 
when all were joint proprietors, and envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness," would disappear with this strife of 
competition for individual advancement and enrichment 

Here, they say, would be a wise disposal of all the cir^ 
cnmstanoea that influence character, and of the means of pro- 
ducing those habitual dispositions which ensure well-doing.** 
Every bodily and mental faculty would receive proj)er direction 
and exercise, ami ail tliat knowledge and attention could do, 
would be done to bring such fiusulties to perfection. The young 
would early be taught the principles upon which the good of 
tlie community de|X}nds, and all instruction would be made to 
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bear upon tiu8| the most essential point; above all, they wonld * 
be taaght that they were children of the commanity, that they 

were all one family, and that the duty of love is to all, not 
morely to tliose who are parents, or brothers and sistera, by 
bloody and consequently that all their bodily and mental 
endowments were due to the service of alL Virtiions dis- 
positions, habits, and feelings, would be the first developed, and 
consequently the intellectual and moral faculties would almost 
naturally take their rightful ascendance over the lower feelingSi 
and the happiness of the individual would result from wdl- 
directed efforts for the general good. 

That this should be the case now, it is said, is impossible, 
unless the laws of natm'e should be reversed and the same 
causes produce different effects. The strength and activity of 
a feeling is in proportion to the exercise it receives. 
The selfish feelings are now most exercised, because each 
individual is obliged to take cai-e of himself; therefore they 
are too often predominant The law of love may be preached, 
and the innate depravity of human nature pointed to as the 
cause of the inefficiency of such preaching ; but Mr. Combe 
observes truly, that " if a constant struggle for supremacy in 
wealth and station be unavoidable among men, it is clearly 
. impossible for us to obey such precepts, which must therefere 
, be as little adapted to our nature and. condition, as the com- 
mand to love and protect poultry, but never to eat them, 
would be to that of the fox."* 

■ 

Such then is said to be the Social Beform needed, such 
> the means by which the Socialists propose to bring about the 
. amelioration of the condition of the people. This alone, they 

' say, strikes at the root of all the evils that now beset us — 
poverty, ignorance, crime, the toiling anxiety of the millions ; 
\ and that if we examine the registers of crime, we shall find that 
I the causes of most of the offences committed against property 
' are poverty and ignorance. The offences that are not punish- 
able by the criminal code — ill-will, suspicion, jealousy, wis- 

* Moitl PliOotopliy. 
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trust, unfairness, covetoasness, are no less the produce of com- 
petition for individual advantages. 

The my io which people will permaneDilj act depeods 
more upon their organizations, than upon either their ofHniooB 
or the circumstances in which they are placed, and the state 
of society we have been contemplating would depend, therefore^ 
for its snccesa upon a predominance of the nnselfiah feeliogB. 
If even in a majority of the members of anch a aociety the 
unselfish feelings were naturally in the ascendant, it might 
succeed; if otherwise, in our opinion, it must fail. But we 
shall consider the objections that have been made to Socialism 
more in detail 

Perhaps the objection that has most weight with those who 

have given most attention to the suhjeet is founded upon tliat 
axiom of the political economists before alluded t0| that 
capital has a less tendency to increase than population ; and 
that forcible means employed to make capital increase faster 
than its natural tendency, would not produce desirable efltects.*' 
If all were placed in a state of pliysical comfort, if the natural 
checks upon populationi of want, misery, ignorance^ and crime, 
were withdrawn, numbera, it is imagined, would soon overflow 
beyond all power of capital to provide for tiiem. This is 
founded upon the supposition, that land would give less and 
less return to tlie labour and capital bestow ed upon it, that it 
would ultimately be impoverished, and, that therefore the 
much-increased population would necessarily be reduced to great 
poverty and distress, and ultimately starve. Tlie hj^wthesis of 
Mr. lilalthus is, that popuhitiun has a tendency to increase in 
geometrical procrression, wliile subsistence can only be made 
to increase in arithmetical progression ; but Mr. Alison, in hia 
virork on Population, says, there is no instance in the history 
of the world of a country being peopled to its utmost limits, 
or of the multiplication of the species hein«^ checked by the 
impossibilit)' of extracting an increased produce from the soil 
and that ^^the true question on which mankind is really 
interested is very different : that the main point in civilized 
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society is not what are the productive powers of nature in the 
aoSlf but what are the means that the hmnaa race have ^^/ar 
^eUmg ai these pcwerty and rendering them available for general 
happiness.*'* The Earl of Lauderdale calculated that a farm 
containing 504 statute acres would, under proper nianage- 
menty produce sofficient food for the maintenance of 1,977 
people; and, consaqnendj, that 99000,000 of people would 
require only 2,412,746 acres for their snpport In that case 
England would support 180,0(X),(X)0 of souls. Tlie land 
annually under cnltivation for wheat in England and ^Vaies is 
but 3,800,000 acresyt and yet this, in years of ordinary 
plenfy, sapplies the whole population of Ghreat Britain. In 
six bushels of wheat there are 2801b8. of fine fionr, without 
includin*; the coarser sort, bran and waste ; this is equal to 
873 Ihs. |>er quarter. Every 141bs. of flour make 18 lbs. of 
bread. The awage produce of wheat, as given by M^Cnlloch, 
is 3^ quarters per acre, which would give 1,556 lbs. of bread 
per acre. Tliis would allow 1 lb. per day to 4^ persons 
throughout the year. If a tliird of the land in Great Britain 
were under cultivation annually Ibr wheat, although this is 
perhaps mora than is possible, it would allow 1 lb. of bread 
daily to three times the present population. But some land 
will produce six quarters per acre ; and by an improved system 
of cultivation, most land might be made equally productive, 
and this again would nearly double the population that could be 
supported. 

Still, Mr. Mill truly says, " If all the instruments of pro- 
duction were held in joint property by the whole people, and 
the produce divided with perfect equality among them, and if 
in a society thus constituted, industry were as energetic and 
the produce as ample as at present, there would be enough to 
make all the existing population extremely comfortable; but 
when that population had doubled itself, as, with the existing 
habits of the people, under , such an encouragement, it un- 
doubtedly would, in little more than twenty years, what would 

* AlboD, vol. 2, p. 478 ; vol. 1, p. 77. t See M'CuUodi. 
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then be their condition ? Unless the arts of production were 
in the same time improved in so unexampled a degree as to 
doable the j^odnctive power of laboar— the inferior soils which 
most be resorted to, and the more laborious and scantily 

remunerative cultivation which must be enii)l()yecl on tlic 
saperior soils, to procure food for so much larger a (x>pulation, 
would) by an insuperable necessity^ render every individual 
in the community poorer than before. If the population 
continued to increase at the same rate, a time would soon 
arrive when no one would have more than mere necessaries, 
and) soon after^ a time when no one would have a sufficiency 
of thoeO) and the further increase of population would be 
arrested by death." That is, it would be arrested by death if 
the natural tendency of the population to increase, if " the 
existing habits of the people," were to continue^ but would it 
be so ? Would an educated and enlightened populatioui such 
as the new system would produce, who had tasted the sweets of 
plenty, and all the refined advantages which such plenty could 
bestow, allow of increafse to its numbers beyond the j>oint at 
which such a state could be maintained? Would all other 
advantages be sacrificed to that of increase without restriction ? 
Among men alone, and men of cultivated moral and reasoning 
powers, is the increase of population not to be limited to the 
means of support? K we were to permit the brute creation 
under our charge to multiply past our means* of keeping them, 
so that they should perish for want, would not the immorality 
of it be sufficiently glaring ? 

The Shaker communities, under the influence of super- 
• stition alone, and not of reason, adopt the children of others, 
and have none of their own ; and under a system of com- 
munity of interests public o})iiuon, on this question of tlie rate 
of desirable increase, would soon become oninij^jtent Now, 
as Mill says, one of the most binding of all obligations, that 
of not bringing children into the world unless they can be 
maintained in comforts^ and brought up with a likelihood of 
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its continuance, is both disrcj^ardcd in practice, and made light 
of in theory in a manner disgraceful to human intelligence." 

But i4 is said community of property would destroyi or at 
least weaken, the motives to exertion, and consequently impede 
the progress of improvement : without Individual reward there 
would be no individual efforts ; unless each could appropriate 
to himself the fruits of his labour, he would not labour. 

It is replied, it is very true that men would not labour onless 
iliey could enjoy the fruits of their labonr, if they were not 
compelled, as at present, by dire necessity and the fear of 
starvation ; but a community of interests does not suppose an 
annihilation of interests ; on the contrary, it proposes that each 
shall receive the full reward of his labonr, and if he shall find 
that by allowing it to form part of the common stock, all the 
advantages to be derived from tlint produce will be greatly 
increased, he will be most willing that it should be so. The real 
reward of labour is not individual property, but the comforts, 
conveniences, and enjoyments which that pro()erty will furnish. 
If men will laljonr incessantly for the few necessaries that 
labour will now procure, would there not be an extra motive to 
exertion when they found that they were working to enrich, 
not a master, but themselves $ that every effort added some- 
thing to theur capital, and produced an adequate reward? 

It is found that in those countries where, from advantages 
of climate or 'other causes, the necessaries of life are easily 
attainable, lodging and clothing of the slightest kind being 
sufficient, and simple vegetable food being produced without 
much labour, that the people advance but very slowly in 
civilization, and rise but little above the mere animal state. 

Necessity is the mother of invention and in the early 
stages of society, whether exhibited in the past or presoit 
history of the world, when the physical wants of man were 
gratified, there was nothing left to set him in motion, to 
ensure healthy activity of mind and body. 

This it is admitted is quite true, and until moral and 
inteDectoal tastes have been developed it is not deskable that 
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the physical requirements of man should be too easily supplied ; 
additional leisure would be wasted in mere animal pursuits and 
pleasures. If tlie majority of the working class were «fc present 
suddenly relieved from half their labonr|— if their wages were 
at once to be doubled, it is to be feared it woaM be greatly to 
their own injury and to that of so iety ; for they have as yet 
no tastes upon which such time and money could be harmlessly 
expended. Ul-edacated as they now are, the strong bond iji 
physical necessity seems still to be required^ to keep all in tbeir 
places and to maintain the order and peace of society. A 
modification of the community principle, such as we have 
already considered, would give time for the exercise of all their 
faculties, and only remove the physical necessity to labour, so 
far as higher motives to exertion and more refined tastes should 
render it desirable. 

The present motives to exertion are, on the part of the 
majority, physical want; on that of the minority, for the moat 
part, individual advancement and personal distincdon (in- 
cluding a man*s family always in the sphere of self ;) it must 
be granted, therefore, tliat tlie change proposed would weaken 
and ultimately destroy such motives to exertion; but as it 
would replace them with higher motives, equally strong, it 
would not impede, but accelerate the progress of improve- 
ment. Such motives, however, would probably not induce to 
the production of all the luxuries which to the higher orders 
may now seem indispensable; but luxurious indulgences are 
opposed to the highest virtoe : a habit of self-denial in little 
things is necessary to keep the mind in the most healthy state ? 

A scrip with fruits and lierbs supplied, and water from tlie 
spring,'' may be rather too [x)etical a limitation of our physical 
wants, but it may possibly be found that the standard of 
physical indulgence is now placed too high to ocmicide with 
that of the greatest liappiness. 

But it may be asked, would there be sufficient inducement 
to perform all the disagreeable iMoa and duties which society 
now requires to be fulfilled, since in a state In which all were 
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equal, no ofiie eonld expect m^Stn&t lo do that willed he was 

unwilling to do himself? At present there is no office, however 
laborious and disagreeable, which, if a mere living is to be 
gamd by it» nmnberkfls aj^frficanfeB are not anziois to nndbp- 
take. The present ajsteni seems as mneh opposed to a Tacmnn 
in the labour-market as nature was thought to be to one in the 
physical world. The necessity that so large a poilion of the 
popnlatien is under to find employment, even to live, fills up 
err carf dwunel Ibr kJxw with the divisihiHty of a ilaidy and 
force of a hydranlie press, developing every latent power, 
energy, and resource of man's nature. He labours in the 
dark mine, and in the sulphurous breath of the fiery furnace, 
•^he woiks with the fine thread of silk, emnlating the spkler 
in the nicety of her tooch,— ^e searches the deep, and exposes 
himself to every variety of temperature in the frigid and torrid 
zones, — ^he braves all the dangei*s of tempests by sea, and of 
perils by land,— ^n fact, bond slaves, or slaves of necessity, 
societf has always required for it ^ hewers of wood and draweni 
of water," and can their place be supplied in a society where 
all are free ? When the object is to save labour, not to create 
it, much that is now done by hand will be executed by 
machinery. There are very fow nsefcd occupations degrading 
in thmnselves, or in which some snperior minds hove not been 
at some time or other engaged, or in which any person could 
reasonably object to be employed for a short period of the 
day or of life ; but if any such there were, and necessary to 
the well-being of the communis, its master minds wonld be 
turned towards inventions and expedients for shortening such 
labour, or for making the steam-engine take tlio place of man. 

The advocates of the change of system say tliat the end 
proposed by the present system is produetianf without reference 
to either the good of the ftfoducers, or to that distribution of 
iiie produce which shall create the greatest sum of enjoyment 
Tlie " snperior wealth" of such a state, tliey say, is the 
superior wealth of a few, realised at the expense of the su)>crior 
industry, which means the over work of the many. Efforts 
B B 2 
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to place onraelveB on a level with the great landed proprietorsy 
and those who give the tone to sodefy in all that regards 

eatpense," " the desire to improve our condition and mount in 
the scale of society/^ by the acquisition of wealth, is supposed 
to be the soorce of all that is great and elevated 1 

Bnt can a snfficientlj strong motive for ezertton he fenndi 
when this of personal distinction from individual property is 
annihilated? "Wlien all are equal with respect to proj^erty, 
what then shall raise one man alx)ve another — how shall he 
distingnish himself? It is replied that mental and moral 
excellence will alone open the path to eminence. The dedre of 
distinction, one of the strongest feeh'ngs of oiu- nature, will no 
longer be associated with pride of caste, of family, of wealtli, 
of establisliment, of equipage, or of personal decoration, but 
it wiU take the direction of the higher sentiments, of the moral 
and intellectual fiicnlties ; each will endeavour to excel in what 
is intrinsically good, in ever\'thing that can add to the happiness 
of all ; and he who is most forward in the march of improve- 
ment will reap the meed of hononr. It is impossible, it is said, 
aofficiently to appreciate the effects of such a change ; if our 
present position in civilization is the result of a limited education 
upon the minds of a few, what would be the effect produced 
if all should receive the best possible education, and all talent 
be tamed towards the advancement of the general welfture?* 
Each would receive his reward — ^the only reward the great and 
good ever covet, — in the consciousness of the happiness he 
would be the means of bestowing on all around^ and in the 

• ** More diacoveriefl (says Dr. M'CuUoch, Bpeakingof Mechanica' Institutions,) 
will be iimde, according lo the degree in which more individuftls are placed in 
a situation to make thorn. And it is neither impossible nor at all improbabl* 
thil Um liHtMilia* now atlMhti lo tii« oamo of Arkwrigbt and Watli nay 
be dimoMd, dioqgli it en nerer be wholly eflhoed, bj tbe mora DmiMraai ead 
perhepe more imporUnt diwoToriai^ liwi wiU e* no disteiit period be mde 
by those who baTe passed flrom the cradle to the tomb, in the eame obf^ure 
end boaten track that had been trodden by their unambitious aooestors, bsd 
not the education now so ireneially difTuped, served to elicit and ripen ths 
seods of geniu^i, implanted in them fur the general advautage of maakiiHi.''— 
Dr. Cuop«r's Pulitiual Kconomy, p. 299. 
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respect and distinction that must always follow when every one 
IB Tallied in proportion to the happiness he commnnicates. 

The reason why the discoyerers of new tmths — ^they who hy 
their writings and inventions have shown themselves in advance 
of their kind, so seldom meet with a due appreciation until 
such appreciation comes too late to be of service to theni| and 
why their reward ia confined to their own hreasis, in phikn- 
tibropic feeling and consdonsness of saccessftd talent, is, thai 
individual interests are everywhere mixed up with prevailing 
errors, and are concerned in maintaining them. There is no 
error however great| no abuse however monstronsi bat the 
interests of some are involved in it, and in the selfish damoar 
of these against all improvement we find the cause of the so 
frequent ill-requital of talent But when all interests are one, 
when all know that suffering proceeds principally from error, 
tmth will be loved for its own sake, and the elidtation of a 
new tmth will be an indisputable claim to distinction. Whm 
the advantage of no party is connected witli error, when it is 
not how a question affects the interests of the Church, or of the 
Law, or of the Medical Profession, or of the Gkyvemment, 
er of the Aristocrat, or of any of the other separate and 
frequently conflicting interests into which society is now 
divided, but how it affects the interests of all, — then alone will 
tmth be fairly discussed. 

There are few questions bearing directly upon the welfare 
of man that may not be subjected to the test of experiment, — 
a truth which, althoiigli acknowledged in physical, has still to 
be recognised in monfl science. Morality is, however, a no 
less inductive sdence than Chemistry or Medidne, and when 
taken &om the guardianship of a dass who have reduced its 
most important precepts to their own low standard, it will 
assume all the imj)ortance of a regular science, the inductions 
of which may, as in all other cases, be subjected to the test of 
etxperienoei Morality we have defined to be ilie sdence which 
teaches men to live together in the most happy manner possible ; 
but mankind are still undecided, except on a few obvious 
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points, as to its leading axioms. They agree that they should 
do no murder, that they should not steal, nor bear fidse wit- 
nesa^ nor break througb a £bw other positive preoq^ts; bat 
upon most of tibe questions bearing upon the happiness of many 
their opinions differ, being borrowed generally from those of 
tlie class or caste in which they have been educated, and par- 
taking of all the yarious degrees of latitude from the Quaker's 
to ihe soldier's, fieom those of the Badical to those of ibe oltra 
Tory. If freed from the trammels of interested motives, 
these questions could all soon be decided by experience, as 
questions of faiuily economy are now decided* 

It has also been ol^jected to communities of nnited interests 
that ihey wonld tend to engender too great an uniformitj of 
character, thus doing away with the variety on which happiness 
so much depends. Uniformity in all good feelings might be 
the result of such associations, but the difference in intellectual 
fiicolties would be as the vast variety of directions to which 
ihey wonld be turned. Character depends npon organisation 
as well as upon surrounding circumstances, and the orgam'za- 
tion of an individual depends very^ much upon the predominant 
faculties (predominant in activity) of the parents; and the 
Acuities that shoiild predominate in activity in the parents 
would depend npon their leading pnrsmts. All tiie differences 
in cliaracter, therefore, that could be desirable would exist, for 
each mind would take a peculiar bent from its own peculiar 
combination of intellectoal powers and the different pnrsaits 
to which this wonld lead. 

Such is a brief sketeh of tiie principles upon which 
Socialism is founded. 

Is Uie change in the constitution of society, which is thus 
• contemplated, to be considered as anything but the dream of 
I philanthroi)y, — ^is it, or any part of it, really practicable? 
, Experience lias shown us that all great revolutions, to be per- 
manent and efficacious, must be tlie produce of time; they 
cannot be brought about suddenly ; for as the body changes 
its parts gradually, in the process of waste and reprodnction, 
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80 ako the mind requires to undergo a similarly gradual procesa 
in anj great alteratton of feding and opinion. Use and educar • 
tion have made the present form of society so IkmiHar that we , 

ai'Q even imcoiisfious of the restraints to wliirli it suUjects us ; ? 
we are familiarized to our bonds until we taiicy ourselves at: 
perfect liberty, and have not even a wish to be released. But ' 
every restraint hnpoeed by a new social state would be gallinc; 
because not customary, and we should appear to lose liberty 
when even we were gaining it The greater part of tlie actions 
of even the most intelligent are automatic, and the number of 
these increase with the diminution of intelligence, so that the 
most necessary thing for those classes who have at present the 
least cultivation of intellect is an estaljlished and authorized 
form of proceeding. It is impossible to go into the world and 
see the ignorance and physical destitution of the mass, the 
gross Bslfisfaness of the middle and npper classes, without 
leceiving the conviction that a eomphte social change, such as \ 
we have sketched, is, in tlie present state of feeling, quite ) 
tmpoBiible, The minds of the existing generation are formed 
upon an entirely different model to that which will be required i 
for society upon the new principle. Whether we go into town ; 
or country, we must be struck with the fact that there is 
scarcely a single person with whom we meet who would be a 
fit member. Indindual etl'ort -> to procure wealth and aggran- 
dizement are reckoned among the first virtues, and the man who 
can accumulate the largest amount of the blessings intended 
for all is most respected by mankind. 

Consequently all attempts to bring the principles of Social- 
ism into practice have hitherto failed. The fear of want or 
actual hunger now keeps every one moving and in their place, 
and the sense of duty is not yet strong enough to insist upon 
obedience as those feelings do. As we said before, when the 
moral nature shall be fully developed, — when a man's desire to 
do right is as strong as his propensities now are, — ^when he is 
as much pinched by liis conscience if he neglects to do right. 
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as he now is by his stomach if he neglects to work for his 
living, SocialiBm may become poaaible : bat not before.* 

The system we have been examining oontemplates oom- 
mnnity of property, with an equal division of the prodnoe of 
lal)onr, and which originated in and is confined to England ; 
bnt there are many forms of Communism which do not go this 
length, and are therefore more in harmony with the present 
feeling of sociefy. In Franoei after the fiulnre of Ihe fanatical 
attempts of Babeuf, which formed the first phase of French 
Communism, the question of a re-organization of society in 
fevonr of the industrial classes, was first revived, in a 
more sober and philosophic spirit, by St Simon. The first 
work of his which drew any attention was published in 1814 ; 
but, thougli lie won many young and ardent disciples, some 
of whom have since distinguished tliemselves among the first 
writers and thinkers of the age, his dodrinea made little im- 
pression on the general mind, np to the time of his dealih, in 
1825. The leading tenets of St Simon, as taught by himself, 
and expounded by his able and conscientious follower Bazai*d, 
were briefly these : — In a rightly-constituted state of society, 
the interests of the indnstrial class, the workers, who are the 
tme vital system of the social body, most take ihe highest rank. 
To this end a new regulating principle must be applied to 
industrial occupations; individtial interest must no longer be 
the sole arbitrator between production and consumption. 
Indnstry must be organiaed, so as to secure to talent, skill, and 
labour the right application and their just reward. This task 
must be consigned to the State or Government, which is to be 
regarded as the presiding intellect of the social body. The 
Government is to assume the form of a system of Banks, which 
are to spread their ramifications over the whole country. These 

* I must coDfoM that the great objection to Socialism, if not ihe 
■uperable one, appears to me to he the saorifice of individual liberty which it 
would Beem to entiil. No one likes to feel that he cannot on all occasions do as 
he pleases, or likes to give another the right to fiud fault with him. This objeo- 
tioa mty not apply with eqoal force io the great minority who now haT« a 
matter, or, atlU wont^ who v to tiio nwio iMOMdtiM ot Ma§, 
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Banks are to be tlie depository of the entire productive fund, 
whicli is to be distributed in accordance with tiie fundamental 
nuudm of St Simon's theory To each according to his 
Gapadtjr, to every capacity according to its work.'* Privileged 
idleneaa must no ]on|i;er he tolerated ; the vicions son is not to 
inherit the gains of tlie laborious father ; no votaries of luxury 
must be allowed to divert industry from its true office — that of 
administering to the wants of the many. Qeneral edncation 
on scientific principles, by which the tme capabilitiee of each 
may be elicited, is at once the essential condition to the full 
development of this new social state, and one of its most 
important elements. St Simon held that his views derived 
their highest sanction fi^om Christianityi which, in the com- 
mand, '^Love as brethren," implies the principle of social 
equality, and binds us to use the most earnest care for the 
welfare of tlie poorest and most numerous class. 

Another modification of Communismy cotemporary in its 
promnlgation with that of St Simon, is ihe system of Charles 
Fourier. Impressed with the conviction that nnder the present 
system of family isolatiuii and competition, the bulk of man- 
kind must inevitably be condemned to moral debasement and 
physical privation, Fourier devoted his genius and enthusiasm 
to the discovery of a scheme of association which, hy its 
organization of labour, should at once increase and economise 
produce, and secure to each member of the community the 
thorough development aud gratification of his faculties. He 
proposed that by a voluntary contribution of capital, Phalan- 
stdres, or symmetrical structures, should be erected, containing 
private dwellings and public Institutions for a Phalange, or 
associated community, consisting of sixteen or eighteen hundred 
persons. Toeach Phahmst^ he proposed to assign about nine 
square miles of land, to be cultivated for tibe common good. 
The industrial occupations of the Phalange are to be divided 
into series of classes, as household, culture, fabrication, science, 
the fine arts, Ac., and these classes are again and again sub- 
divided, until we come to the special varieties of labour, which 
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are performed by groups of seven to nine members. By tliis 
means every variety of txiste and character will find satisfaction 
and suitable employmeiity since each member mttj nuige 
•elf by turns in a number of groups and series^ atnd so obtain 
an alternation of kbour. Thus every iWcnlfy w91 be d e veloped 
and applied, while bodily healtli and nientiil elasticity will be 
preserved. Education is to be given to every child in the com* 
munity in accordance with this plan of varied exercise and 
development The right of property in the land is to consial 
in transmissible and heritable shares, and every member of tlie 
Phalange will remain personal possessor of the capital which 
he has deposited or earned, his share in consumption bein^ 
determined by his contribution of capital, labonr, and talent 
Thus Fourier regarded inequalities of possession and rank aa a 
necessary element in his new form of society. His system, 
therefore, does not contemplate the abolition of private pro- 
perty; but takes into considerationy in the distribution of 
the produce, capital as well aa labour. When his system of 
association should be established, he conceived that there would 
be an exchanire of productions between the vai'ious communities, 
and that works of common interest, such as roads, mining 
operations, Ac^ would be effected by their combined efibrtr 
Fourier, like St Simon, won some distinguished disciples, who* 
have been more successful than their master in adapting his 
ideas to the reception of the many. Through their efforts, his 
system has taken a new and more practical form, and has been 
widely disseminated by numerous Societies and an extensive 
literature, consisting both of independent works and periodicals. 

To those who ha\'e carefully considered what may be done 
by order and combination, the whole world of work seems at 
present an enormous chaos of powers working blindly on^ 
undirected to any general object by unitj of purpose, — a 
mi<rhty lottery- wheel which casts np wealth for the few, without 
greatly beiietitting tlie million. " All human interests," says 
Carlyle, couibiued human endeavours, and social growths in 
this world, have at a certain stage of their developmcoty 
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mqwed ofgMiiiiag; and work, tho gnuidett of hraaa 
intemCsy doet now require it'** 

It is easy toiad ^netieal fllastnilimis of what is meant by 

organieation of industry. The Post-Officc is a familiar in- 
stance. By means of such an organisation we can send a 
steam carriage with a letter to any part of the kingdom, and a 
penny really pays the cost and leaves a profit Here the dear 
gain effected by organisation is the ditt'erence between the 
penny and its profit and what it would cost an individual to 
amid a letter himself by his own conveyance. BaMways afford 
another powerlEbl illustration of the advantages of industrial 
organization. By the present unifonn system of arrangement, 
a person can go from London to Edinburgh in about ten hours, 
—a vast saving of time compared to a S3r8tem of steam 
travellittg in which every person had to lay down die rails over 
Ins own land, according to his own ideas, causing an infinity of 
gauges and stoppages ; and yet the saving effected by order, 
arrangement, and organization in the Post-OfHce and in Rail- 
ways, is probably not greater than would be effscted by intro- 
ducing order and organisation into our present individual and 
disjointed efforts for the increase and distribution of wealtli in 
all depai'tments of industry upon our present system of lamez 
faSre^ The Post-Office and Bailways keep comfortably all 
parties employed in and on them, and leave a large profit The 
Clubs at the West-end of London are a result of organization 
of industry, by means of which gentlemen of ixsfined tastes get 
palace accommodation, a splendid library, excellent attendance, 
the best wines, the simplest and most tedhereki fine at a third of 
the charges of tlie ordinary hotels. The model lodging-house 
is another instance of the advantage's to be derived from the 
organization of lal>our, I^arge and airy rooms, batlis, easy and 
economical methods of cleaning, washing, and cooking, are 
provided for the use of the poor, at a less cost than the 
miserable and ill-ventilated rooms in the back allevs of Tjondon. 
The large £ictories, warehouses, and trading emporiums of 

« Put aad Vtmit^ p. S68, 
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England are all evideoooB of what can be effected by a coin- 
hinalion of industrial operatioiia. In hct, the chaoa of wock u 
of itsdf gradnally crystalludng tliroughont the empizei and iihe 
process only requires to be carried a few steps further to reach 
the working man. 

ThonuM Carlyloy our great philoeopheri sayB^ ''This that 
ihej call ' Organisation of Laboor/ is, if well ondentoodi tiie 
problem of the whole future, for all who would in fbttire pro- 
tend to govern men and the lUth century may see a consider- 
able advandft in this direction.* It is much easier to form 
theories than to work them oat in practioe. Making the best of 
the present system of separate indi^idoal interests, we may see 
in healthy country districts sqiuircs of 300 or 400 houses, witJl 
as much land attached to each house as each man could 
cnltivatey with a steam engine in the centre of each sqnaiey with 
power conveyed to each house to do all hard and dirfy work, or 
to work the loom or other machinery upon which the women 
and children might wait : or looking into the far future we may 
see the system of society changed to one of commnnity of 
property and interest^ of Yrbldi our present conntry gentleman's 

* While this was pnTifrtg through the prees, the following iniaroBtiog letter 
appeared in the THnies : — "Aaainglon Hall, Suffolk, December 19, 1862, 
Sir, — The interefltiug article from your ' Own Reporter/ dated Roch- 
dale, respectiug Co-operative Societies, induces me to trouble you with a few 
Hues uu the aame subject. About 80 ycara ago, upoa a small farm in Suffolk 
bMoniog viMolk I eall«d together 20 hboQNn tad oflMl to Itod lh«a 
«ftpiul. without Interest if they would ondertftko to htm mbjeel to 
rnlee and ngabtioni. Thtf ffladlj avaUed thMnailvet of wof oAer, In ths 
oonrse of 10 years they paid me book iqy oapital» eo that I WM induced to lei 
another farm of 150 acres to 30 men upon tho Mune terms. These have also 
nearly paid bdck the capital lent to them, nnd, instead of eating dry bread, 
as I regret to say mauy of tbe agricultural labourers arc now duing, each maa 
has his bacon, and numberless comforta that be never poaaestied before; thus 
tbe liates oie reduced, aa these 60 families are uo longer burdensome. Tbe 
larmen an aara to meat with honeat man, aa oosfletfoB of ociaw would 
debar them of their ihareb and the vBen themaalvae hata baooma aiMh man 
iotelllgeiity and present happy, eheerful oountenanoea. If evety eoontiy 
geotleman would follow my example, distress atooog the agricultonl poor 
would not be known. I BMrely add that I have no land so well farmed. I 
■hall bo happy to send you nj plan, rtdes, and regulations, if required. 

•*laiD» Sir, yourobedieut ■erfanl^ JOHN QUADON." 
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seat should furnish the model. We may imagine a large house, 
on * Bofficiently luge estate, where each fiunily had their 
■eparale rooms and oommon rooms for sitting and mealsy and 
where, instead of the exercise and labour required for healih 
being taken, as it now is, in hunting and shooting, it might be 
employed in the labour of the &rm, and where the women, 
inslead of riding, gosuping, and dressing, mii^t have their 
mornings nsefellj employed also ; and where the labour of all 
properly directed, should furnish everything that the highest 
happiness requires and where the community of interest should 
develop all the best feeliogs, and make a really united family. 
. Whailbrmsociety may ultimately take it is impossible to say :' 
one thing only is evideni, that the morals and intelligence of the 
working classes is at present unequal to any but the lowest form 
of Co-operation. When their character shall be raised, — when 
they have £alt the advantages of comfort and civilization, and 
have detennined to maintain that state by keeping their num- 
bers within what will make it possible, much more may be got 
from the present form of society than has yet been attained, for 
Mr. Mill truly says the principle of private property has never 
yet had a fidr trial in any country ; and less so, perhaps, in 
tliis country than in any other." He also says property has 
been made of tilings which never ouf^lit to be proj^erty, and 
absolute property where only a qualified property ought to 
eadst." Probably that form will be ultimately preferred which 
gives the greatest amount of individual liberty. At present, 
the great majority of mankind are slaves to work and to the 
necessity of living ; their liberty is bounded by their wants and 
narrow means, and at no time perhaps can they properly be 
■aid to be their own masters; and if, under a Co-operative sys- 
tem, they gave up their libeHy for half the day, so that they 
might call tlie other half their own, they would be great 
gainers in that respect On tlie present system, whoso has 
sixpence, is sovereign (to the length of sixpence) over all 
men;** and, as Dr. Amott truly says, ^<each individual of 
the civilised millions dwelling on the earth, (by tlie appliances 
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of Trade and Commerce, Art and Science,) may have nearly 
the same enjoyments as if he were the single lord of all." All 
this is possible in this ^ old immoral world" for indiTidiMlsi 
and the mental qnalifiGBtions that would make SodaOsm 
practicable, would give to all what is now the privilege only 
of the few. Still Socialism appeals more directly to all our 
higgler feeliogpy and may perhaps be the last Ibrm thai society 
win fidee when the perfectabHifcy of man shall hare reachtd n 
higher range on this eartli ; and as regards the gaarantees for 
liberty, that is the fullest liberty which is exercised according 
to known and recognised laws. The nearer we attain to 
perfect goodness and intelligence, the less choice hsTe we, as 
there is ordinarily bnt one tigkt path. 

But that we should be able absolutely to determine tlie best 
form of society is of less consequence, inasmuch as the growth 
of the world seems to have been httle influenced by theories. 
If some wise Ichthyosanri had clearly foreseen onr present state, 
we must still probably have approached it by tlie intervening 
hundred hundred centuries. It is not any gi*and and logical 
theoiy that has made mankind what they are, but the hundred 
million little causes or antecedents of which probably they 
have been altogether unconscious. Many old forms wln'ch 
have trammeled the progress of tlie race are now breaking 
up ; we have attained to security of life and hmb and to the 
perfection of mere animal life, and society seems now working 
towards the complete Individuality of the Individual and 
when each atom of mankind has liberty to move equally in 
every direction. Society will cr^ stalize into new forms more in 
accordance with man's higher and superior and eaaentially 
human nature. What we have now to do then, is, not to 
neglect any rmanf which are offered to us for developing and 
perfecting the individual ; among which means Temperance 
and Education must stand first .... 
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/ "NoiHlKG comes to pass withoat a cause. What is self- 
/ existenty must be iinom £temitf| and must be nncliangeaUe ; 
/ but as io all things that begin to be^ tliey are not flelf-existent, 
I and therefore must liave some fouiulation of tlieir existence 
» witliout themselves.'* — Jonathan Edwards, 

In no mind is there an absolute or free volition ; bat it is 
determmed to choose this or that by a cause, which likewise 
lias been fixed by another, and this again by a third, and so 
on for ever." — Spinoza. 

; ^^Jgyery action or phenomenon, so far as it produces 
/ an event, is itself an event or occurrence which pre-snppoees 
; another state wherein tlie cause is to be met with ; and thus 

eveiything that happens is but a continuation of the series, 
\ and no beginning xpkich occurs of itaelf is possible: con- 
^' sequently, all the actions of the natural causes in the succession 
are themselves again effects.** — KanL 

Everything that exi>«t8 depends upon the past, prej>ares 
the future, and is related to the whole/' — Oersted, 

Tlie conviction that phenomena have invariable laws, and 
follow with regularity certain antecedent phenomena, was only 
acquired gradnally, and extended itself as knowledge advanced, 
from one onler of phenomena to anotlier, beginning with tliose 
whose laws were most accessible to observation. This progress 
has not yet attained its ultimate point ; there being still one 
class of phenomena (human volitions) the subjection of which 
to invariable laws is not yet universally recognized. • • • 
At length wc ai*e fully warranted in considering tliat law, as 
appUed to all phenomena wiUiin the range of human observation, 
stimds on an equal footing in respect to evidence with the 
axioms of geometxy itself." — J, S, MilL 
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Various classes of facts unite to prove that the law of 
; metamorphosis, which holds among the physical forces, holds 
j equally l>efcween them and the mental forces. Those modes of 
• the Unknowable which we call motion, beat, light, chemical 
affinity, &c., are alike transformable into each other, and into 
those modes of tiie Unknowable which we distinguish as sensa- 
tiony emotion^ thought, iliese, in tlieir turns, being directly or 
indirectly re-transformable into the original shapes. Thai no 
idea or feeling arises, save as a result of some physical force 
expended in producing it, is fast becoming a commonplace of 
science ; and whoever duly weighs the evidence will Me, tliat 
nothing but an overwhehning bias in fovonr of a pro-ooncetved 
theory, can explain its non-aoceptance. • • • • 
The universal truth above illustrated under its various aspects, 
is a necessary corollary from the persistence of force. Setting 
out with the proposition that force can neitlier come into 
existence nor cease to exist, the several foregmng general con- 
dnnons inevitably follow. Each manifestation of force can be 
interpreted only as the effect of some antecedent force ; no 
matter whether it be an inorganic action, an animal move- 
menty a thoughti or a feeling. , Either this must be oonceded 
or else it must be asserted that our successive states of con- 
sciousness are self-created. Either mental energies, as well as 
bodily ones, are quantitatively correlated to certain eneigies 
expended in their production, and to certain other energies 
which they initiate ; or else nothing must become somedung 
and something must become nothing.'* — Bmheri Spencer, 

" Now, the most general force of tliis kind is the force of 
gravity or attraction, and its correlate, repulsion. Motion is 
the result of the reciprocal action of these forces. The 
derivative physical forces are those termed the imponderables— 
namely, heat, light, magnetism, chemical affinity, in an 
evolving scale of progress. Derivative again from these are 
the vital forces, which finally cuhninate in the ots nenom and 
Mind. * * * * The life of a man is there- 
fore like a stream of events or changes in linked sequence, 
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flowing on as necessarily as the waters of Niagara. It is 
true that| in commoa language, the will is spoken of as the 
first caiue of oomdoiis tiionghte and actoy bat no act of will 
(fStmk isy of meDtal enagiriog) can occur wHhoat U$ ncccasary 
co-eziaientB and antecedents — that is, its eansee ; and snch as 
tliese are, so will the act of will be. There is, in fact, no more 
a spontaneous act of will than there is spontaneous generation* 
Sizictlyy such, an act is a creation, and belongs only to crealiTe 
power. (An indqiendent will/* or one not governed by 
motives, or resulting from the lost dictates of the understand- 
ing, is in fact an absurdity.) • • • ♦ • 
And this general trath points to another — ^yia., that the 
eanaes of every present state of oonscioosness of oiiganisnis 
«ztend far back into timo, l^racing the life of any organism 
whatever, we find tliat the necessary antecedent to its existence 
in time and space is the existence of another organism in time 
and i^Moe.'*— jQr. Lojfcoek 

' B^ectbg, tiien, the metaphysical dogma of firee win, and 

the theological dogma of predestined events, we are driven to 
the conclusion tliat the actions of men, being determined solely 
by tfadr anteoedentSi must have a character of nniformityy that 
/ is to say, mnsty under precisely tlie same circnmstancesi 
alwajrs issue in precisely the same results. And as all ante- 
cedents are either in the mind or out of it, we clearly see that 
all the variations in the results, — in other words, all the changes 
of which histoiy is full, — ^all the vidssitadea of the human 
race, — their progress or theur decay, their happiness or their 
misery, must be the fruit of a double action ; an action of 
external phenomena on tiic mind, and another action of the 
mind upon the phenomena." — H, T, BuekU, 

''Every change, however slight, and eveiy movement, 
however minute, and every event that comes to pass, are fore- 
ordained and regulated by the Almighty,** ♦ • • « When 
we view the world as one universal effect, we axe at once led to 
the contemplation of a Universal Divine Agency. Does not 
the Infinite act on evecy atom ? • • • Qod never dele* 
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gates Hi3 power : He cannot transfer divinity to a sabstancc : 
there is no power therefore separated from HiimelC'* — Eev» J. 
White MaUUry M.A. 

In Him wc live :iiul move and have our being/' It is 
God tlmt worketli in us to will and to do of His good pleasure.*' 
---SL Paul 

The ftcedom of will ^ and nf action^ therefore^ with which. 
we 9n|>pose ogrgej^ Jo be endowed^ is a delnsion^ ^For ages 
jnen believed the su n io jio n>uiid the earth, because it seemed 
to do so. A similar delusion is at tlie base of oar lg*I|iff«l 
^jstem, because we $eem free. Whence, then, llie source of 
the delusion ? Our apparent freedom consists in the absence 
of all physical restraint, and, in our power therefore to do as 
wc please; but what we please to do depends upon our 
mental constitution and the circumstances in which we are 
pkced ;* or, as Buckle says, upon an action of external 
]>henomena on the mind, and another action of the mind u{)on 
the phenomena." The forces of nature which culminate in 
mind, re-act on nature, as an intelligent power, and thus the 

* It iK said we feel we may do a thiug or leare it imdone ;" bat u thU eo f 
Does any good man ImI that htt naj or oomtDlt roblwiy or mvrdor, or 
le«f« it ondoM f Dr. Koil Anotl uif, ** ao om douliU lliot % ponon dtliag 
neor m opto bwrol of ganpowdor. Mid who aooi a tiioii|^tl«M diiUL with a 
bnrnbg attdL io bio hand, monfng towards it» ooald, if ho w willed, contioue 
rittitig. although sure to be blown into tho air tho next moment/' True, if 
he to willed ! but where is the pereon who ooold oo will f Who feels that \n 
this ca«e Le baa power to do a thing or leave it uDt^one f Certainlj no 
person of sound xu'\x\i\ ; for, ns Dr. Arnott fwiys, " if Le hv of sound mind, hia 
love of life will induce him tu dart furward iu^«tllntly to arrest the child, and 
so to avert the threatened catastrophe." Aod this Dr. Amott givea as aa 
nioakration of ** froadom of will,** which ho aays doaar taamfaiatioB haa taog^i 
him to reooneilo with '* tho flxod lawa of nontal aotioD." It la Ofldant that ha 
moana that tho paraon waa not obiigad bj aaj pk i ft iml feioa to yik off tho 
hairal ; bat tho mental foroo made it " neoaaaary** if tho phjoioal did not. Of 
oounie, it is possible that a person should continae to ait on an exploding barrel, 
hh KoguluB returned to his barrel of spikes ; but this would be in obedience to 
a higher feeling or mental law than the " mere love of life." It is true that 
there Ate few who feel they have this liberty or freedom of will," but no 
doubt the Fhreoologist could point them out, aud could point to the law 
nnder which they act, and nofod by aoch law of thoir nature, they have no 
noroohoioo **todothothiagor leavaitnndoM,** thaa a good ana hia to Ki^ 
ataal, or oonunit mnrdar. 
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liand of necessity is liidden, but it is not tlic less there, acting 
I with tuideviatuig regularity and resistless force. It is tme 
that the liberty" seems infinite, and action inexhaostibly 

f various ; yet the limitation is complete, and the almighty con- 
, trolling power ever present, altlioiii^li unseen and uiuioticedi 
\ and pressing with the lightness of a feather* 

Nothin g) then, u nder the circumstances, could have happe ^e4 
I but that which did ha})pen; and the actions of men, nnder 
fprocisely tlic same circumstances, must always issue in precisely 
. the same results^ TiTe may dismiss then the past, with all its 
▼ain regrets,, and we must learn to judge of our position by 
what it really is and may be, and not by what we vainly sup- 
pose it might have been ; for not 1 1 i ng i s m o re certain than that 
we could not have acted dificreiitl y' in any act of our lives, with 
the stAte oF min d and circu mstan ces then existing. _ Half the 
miseryln life arises from not seeing and knowing this, and 
from the feeling that we eoM have done otherwise, might have 
(lone otherwise, and ought to Iiave done otherwise; and half 
the crime results from the feeling of revenge, based on the sauio 
el*ror« 

Lot the dead past then bury its dead,** for the past could 

not liave been dilferent, and comes not back again ; the present, 
the future, only are in our power; for the exjierience of the 
past — the consequences of our actions, — ^alters both the miud 
and circumstances, and makes a different result |x>ssib1e. 

For "if such co-existences and sequences as those of 
• Biology and Sociology are not yet reduc(Ml to law, the ]»rc- 
' sumption is, not that Uiey are irreducible to law, but that 
their laws elude our present means of analysis.''* ^^The 
actions of men have the same uniformity of connection which 
pliysical events have ; and the law or laws of these uniformities 
can be inductively ascertiiined in the same way as the laws of 
the material world, "f 

Hence tlie doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, or tlie Law 
of Consequences, 1>ecomes of the highest im|)ortance, — ^teaching 

* Herbert Speooer. t H. T. BuckU. 

D D 2 
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I as it iloes, that lor every coiisf<jueiu-e, or ett'ect, there is an 

R aiitecedeut cau^^ which is ahva}-s ecjual, uiider like circum- 

Vstancesy to prodaoe the same eflect, and can produce no other; 

1 — thus making us, as we attain the knowledge of such causes, 

Imasters over our own condition for good or ill. 

Tiic \arious superstitious fostered in tlie niiuds of the 
ignorant, in all ages and countries, have taken their rise in the 
misunderstanding of this law. Spiritual agents of every ima- 
ginable kind, Gk>ds of the Woods and Streams, of Earth and 
Air, (irenli, Fairies, Aiiijels, Devils, Iiiunaterial Souls, have all 
been brought forward to account for eti'ects whose causes lay 
remote from ordinaiy sight; wliile each of these agents has 
been gifted with a freewill, or power of acting, or not, under 
similar circiimstaiices ; so that the uniformity of the laws of 
nature has l)eeu lost sight of, or lias been mikuown. All 
uncivilized nations, and even sach as have attained consider- 
able knowledge, refer all natural effects inexplicable to them- 
selves, to the power of spirits or demons. No rational means 
are therefore taken to secure tlie blessings, or avert the ills, 
which come and go at the caprice of these mysterious powers ; 
but charms and offerings, sacrifices and prayers, are used to 
appeiise their wrath, or j)ropitiate their favour. 

Good and evil have l)een represented as depending upon the 
influence of tlie iStars, of Fate, of Original Sin -upon the 
conflicting power of Satan with that of the Spirit of GK>d — 
rather than as the natural and necessary consequences of our 
own conduct It has been overlooked that our Creator, in 
giving us Reason, or a capability of foreseeing consc(|ucnccs, 
has given us ))o\ver over both good aud evil, and that such a 
gift would have been rendered comparatively useless, if not 
fiital, if He had permitted the establbhed course of nature— 
upon which the exercise oF reason is depeudent— to be inter- 
icred with by iniluenccs obeying no tixed law, or none, at least, 

u|M>n which man could calcuhnte. 

Since about tlie year 1700 no one has been burnt for witch- 

cruH in our enlightened country ; but the Devil, according to 

\ 
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the most favoured creed, is still supposed to be powerfal 

^jrniong us. The tree character of evil is diso;iiisefl, and in 

/ our popular reli<iious instruction natur.-il eHects are attributed 
to anything but their real and efficient causes. Our moral and 

' religious teachings are still laigely mixed with the superstitions 
of the dark ages, instead of having for their object to make 
known the " Law of the Lord" — the riiysical, the Organic, 
tlie Moral Law — with the natural pains and pleasures con- 
nected with it May we not hope, however, that the time 
approaches when Qod shall be known in His works, and a 
Spirit of Evil no longer be supposed to divide the sovereignty 
of the eartli witli Him ; when Chance, already dismissed from 
the physical, shall be banished from the moral world ; when 
especial influences, no longer expected in the one, will not be 
looked for in the other? 

Herein consists the difference between " Necessity" and 

; Fatalism. Tlic fatalist believes that everything is written in 
the book of fate, and must happen Us there written, and it is 
useless there&re taking any steps to avoid it ; thus paralysing 
! all effort ; on the other hand, the necessarian believes that for ' 
• every effect there is a cause, which is equal at all times to pro- ' 
dace the result desiderated, and that, therefore, the knowledge } 
and use of these causes put fate in his own hands. It is j 
true that what is written in the book of fate mnst come to pass ; 
since that is no more than saying tliat what will happen will 
happen ; but if we were permitted to read this book, we should 
find that the difference of £uth in the fatalist and necessarian 

. was itself the efficient cause of an entirely diflerent fate to each 

^ believer. 

Again. The necessarian must still use motives ; and as in 
practice therefore, it is said, he must praise and blame and 
love and hate as others do, it is the same thing as if he con- 
tinued to believe in free will It is true he must still nse 

motives, but he knows that if he does not use efficient ones, he 
cannot succeed; whereas the believer in free will tlunks it 
always a chance whether he sliali succeed or not, and if he 
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blames any one, it is generally any one but hims^, to whom 

the firalt properly belon^rs. 

Ros])onsil)ilit}' can liave no reference to tlie past, wliicli 
could not have been otlierw ise, and cannot be recalled ; it con* 
sists only in the natural and necessary consequences of our 
actions. These consequences are the same, and the responsi- 
bility is the same, therefore, whether a man is a free agent or 
n(it. The consecj^uences, tliat is, tlie pain or the punisliiuent is 
the samCy whether we are pushed into the fire^ ML in, or put 
ourselves in voluntarilyi the object of the sufiering being our 
own *]^^od — to keep us from being bnmi 

FuiiishiiKMit, therefore, must he re<;arded only as the means 
to an end, and, exce^^t for our good, is unjust and unnecessary. 
^< The ordinary events of History, instead of being causes, are 
merely the occasions on which the real causes act'* ( Buekky p. 
753.) And Quetelet thus truly says, Society prepares 
cnme, and the guilty are only the instruments by which it is 
• executed.*' Ketribntive justice, therefore, as it has been 
wnmgly called, is simply revenge^ and as an dement in 
onr penal codes has always done more harm than good, as the 
action of our revised codes, from which it is omitted, abun- 
dantly testifies. 

Sin is based upon the erroneous supposition that we could 
have acted otherwise than we did ; and since all punishment is 

for our good, for^^ivcness of sins would be an injury. 

Evil is the natural and necessary limitation of our faculties, 
and our consequent liability to error ; and pain, which we call 
evil, is its corrective. It is onr Gbardian and Guide, onr 
Schoolmaster, our Stimulus to Action and to all those efforts 
l)y which the strong and good are ])reserved and the weak 
and bad destroyed, and by which the world goes ever on to 
better and better. 

The springs, — ^the hidden springs, we may say,— of all our 
actions arc pain and pleasure. 

" Most strong sensations awaken feelings eitlier of pleasure 
or pain. To obtain the first of these, and to avoid the second. 
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is the aim of the whole hnman coDdaot The idea of a 
pleasure that may be obtained is accompanied hj a feeling 

called dcsirCj and the idea of a pain wliicli may come pro- 
duces a feeling called aversion, Difierent degrees of these 
feelings are named affedWM^ emotiansy pasnons. They excite 
voluntary moscolar actions to bring about the desired results."* 
No man ever had, can, or could have a motive differing 
from the pursuit of pleasure or the avoidance of pain. ' f This 
is ordinarily hidden from ua^ because tliese pleasures and pains 
take high Bounding names, such as honour, love, fiune, 
• magnanimity, friendship, ambition, glory, ]>u ri ty, righteous- 
ness, piety, envy, hatred, malice, <tc. These feeliiif^ are 
classified, and are right or wrong, virtuous or vicious, accord- 
ing as they tend to one state or the otheri that is, of pleasure 
or pain, happiness or misery ; happiness being the aggregate of 
pleasurable sensations, misery the aggregate of painful ones. 
The much exalted Blessedness"' is a sort of sublimated 
[female happiness. 

The first lav of nature is to seek our own happiness,*'^ 
/ and as morality is the shortest and most direct way to it, b«ng 
/ in fact " The Science wliich teaches men to live together in the 
most happy manner possible," || there is no fear for its interests ; 
' all that is required is that the road should be made sufficiently 
clear and the obstructions removed. But freedom" is said 
to be essential to morality. If, however, morality is the 
science of man's well being, and a man necessarily seeks his 
well being, that certainly must tend more directly to the 
pmctioe of moralityi than if he were free" to reject that 
cause. 

/ All experience, it is said, proves man to be a free agent, 
which means simply that he has the power to do as he pleases. 
' But his actions, or what he pleases to do, result from his 
/ natural character and tiie circumstances in which he is placed. 

It is clear, then, that what we have to do is to improve the 
^ character, and to make a wise disposal of all the circumstances 

* Dr. VtXi Amotl. t J«i«ny BenUumi. t Bentham. H H«lvetioB. 
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that influence ii Locke says, As far as man lias power 
to think or not to think, to more or not to move, according to 
the preferences or direction of his own mind, so far is a man 

free." This is quite true: the only "freedom" wc liave is 
limited to action in accordance with our natural powers and 
capacities. What we have to do tlien is fully to develop these 
powers and ( Opacities, and to remove all impediments, external 
and internal, to their free and com))lete action. There must 
be no external compulsion from physical inipedinienl, or 
internal compulsion from defect in the mind itself— no ohstacle 
to the full exercise of our natural powers both of hody 
and mind. Education in its full meaning is the develo]iing 
and perfec.tinfj o\' all these })owers. 

We in England have not nuicii to cotnplain of in the 
way of external compulsion, and to this fact there is not only 
our own testimony. M. Scherer lately (May, 1862) observed 
in the Trmps : — " lOngland is the classic land of liberty: and 
for this reason it is a holy land — a land which more tlian one 
exile has turned to with gratitude. We do not now speak of 
political institutions, but of civil liberty, of the respect for the 
rights of all, of independence of exertion, of the space left 
open for individual action, of tlie mildness of the laws, of 
the fewness of regtdations. Elsewhere, regulations are the 
rnle; elsewhere liberty exists only where it is expressly 
stipulated ; but in England it is liberty which is everywhere, 
and always su})posed. Elsewliere, civil life is encircled by a 
network, iuvisible but inextricable, of restrictions; but in 
England every man speaks, teaches, prints, meets, associates, 
builds, travels, exercises his calling in industry and commerce, 
fills the professions, carries out all his designs, without htnder- 
ance from anything whatever but the equal riglit of his 
neighbour." 

J. S. Mill, in his work on LibeHy, justly contends that 
one very simple principle is entitled to govern absolutely the 

dealin£!^s of society witli the individual, in tlie way of com- 
pulsion or control, whether the means used be physical force 
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fn the form of legal penalties, or the moral coercion of public 
opiniou. Tliat principle is, that the sole end for which man- 
kiiid are warranted, iudividually or collectively, in interfering 
with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self- 
protection, Tliat the only purpose for which power can be 
rightfully exercised over any nicniber of a civilized coniniunit}', 
ar;ainst his will, is to prevent harm to others. His own good, 
either physical and moral, is not a sufficient warrant*' We 
have nearly arrived at this in England. 

, As to our ni«?ntal freedom, that is another thin<f : very 
' little has yet been done towoi'ds perleciing our natural powers, 
. or bringing them into harmonious action. Our natural powers, 
both bodily and mental, we derive from our parents; much 
therefore depends upon race, upon breeding. Now the art of 
breeding has been carried of late years to a most extrat)rilinary 
perfection among animals. The most exquisite hot-house plant 
does not more surpass its original weed than some animals now 
surpass theur ancestors in symmetry and grace. Short of 
turning one species into another, the breeder can do unything 
with his material. The scientific ap[>licatiou of physiological 
principles has revolutionized the whole system. But at present 
this has been confined to the brute creation ; all attention to 
natural law has been ignored in the breeding of the human 
being ; and yet more depends upon the original constitution 
than upon the ti'aining or education afterwards. Mental power 
and capacity depend upon the nervous system, and very little 
more than the direction of that power and capacity upon 
education ; and the perfection of brain and nervous sN stems, 
and eveu mental aptitudes are transmitted from paieut to off- 
spring, and are dependent upon the physiological principles 
that have revolutioned our Cattle Shows. No education or 
training will turn a bull-dog into a pointer, yet the human 
educator expects to work (juiio as great changes in human 
beings. From systematically ignoring the laws of cerebral 
physiology, both the educating and breeding of human beings 
are the merest chance and empiricism, and our liberty is 
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tliereby as much limited in some directions as that of the lame 
to run or tlic blind to see. 

The first tiling then to aim at is a healthy and well-developed 
body and brain ; and next, to see that the force generated by 
tlje healthy activity of the bodily lunctions shall be applied to 
tlie purposes intended^ and properly distributed, in due pro- 
portioni according to the offices to be performed. Thia 
balance between mnacular, vital^ and nervous power — ^between 
bodily labour and head work, has never yet been attained, if it 
lias ever been attempted. This has been mainly owing to 
ignorance of the fact that vital forces are the correlate of 
physical foroeSi and mental of vital, and that from given 
amounts of such forces neither more nor less of such })hy8ical 
aiid psychical changes can residt." 

We seldom, therefore, attain the mens sana in corpore satw ; 
eitlier the body or mind is stunted and imperfectly developed. 
Below a certain temperature the tadpole grows, but does not 
devfflop into the frog ; so some human beings, from want of 
the due balance of force, remain great tadpoles all their lives, 
while the hot-bed of civilization precociously transforms others 
into the smallest possible frogs. Herbert Spencer, in his 
admirable chapter on Physical Education, says, '^It is a 
physiological law, first pointed out by M. Isidore St. Hilaire, 
and to which attention has been drawn by Mr, Lewes in his 
essay on Dwarfi and Gianta, that there is an antagonism 
between growth and deifdopment By growth, as used in this 
antitlietical sense, is to be understood increase of size; by 
develoj)ment, increase of structure. And the law is, that great 
activity in either of these processes involves retardation or 
arrest of the other. A &miliar example is fomiahed by the 
cases of the caterpillar and the chrysalis. In the oatorpillar 
there is extremely rapid augmentation of bulk ; but the structure 
is scarcely at all more comj)lex when the caterpilhu* is tuU- 
grown than when it is small lu the chiysalis the bulk does 
not increase ; on the contrary, weight is lost during this stage 
of the creature*8 life ; but the elaboration of a more complex 
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strocturc goes on with great activity. The antagonism, here 
80 deary is leas traceable in higher creatorea^ becanae the two 
prooeeses are carried on together. Bnt we see it pretty wdl 

illustrated among ourselves when we contrast tlic sexes. A 
girl develops in body and mind rapidly, and ceases to grow 
comparatiyely early. A boy's bodily and mental derelopineiit 
18 slower, and his growth greater. At the age when the one is 
mature, finidied, and having all faculties in full play, the 
other, whose vital energies have been more directed towards 
increase of size, is relatively incomplete in structure; and 
showa it in a comparative awkwardness, bodily and mental. 
Now this law is tme of each separate part of the organism, as 
well as of the whole. The abnormally rapid advance of any 
organ in respect of structure, involves premature arrest of its 
growth; and this happens with the organ of the mind as 
certainly as with any other organ. The brain, which during 
early years is relatively large in mass bnt ini}>erfect in structure, 
will, if required to j)crf()nn its functions witli undue activity, 
undergo a stmctural advance greater than is appropriate to its 
age ; but the ultimate efiect will be a iiEdling short of the sise 
and power that would else have been attained. And this is a 
part-cause — probably the chief cause — why precocious cliildren, 
and youths who up to a certain time were carrying all before 
them, so often stop short and disappoint the high hopes of tlieir 
parents.*' Properly speaking, there is no anUt^oniim between 
growth and development when the animal force is duly dis- 
tributed ; it is only when the balance is disturbed, and one is 
carried on at the expense of the other. If any passion — 
amativeness especially, that being the greatest consumer of force 
of all, — ^is precociously developed, and indulged, it is at the 
expense of the growth of tlie body. Early ])recority is the 
use of mental force at the ex[)ense of the vital, and unless 
the balance is restored, the children cursed with it seldom 
live. On the other hand, agricultural labourers, and the nomad 
population generally, have vital power at the expense of tlic 
mentiil ; consequently any injury to the bodily system is more 
£ E 2 
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easily repaired, but the mind is sluggish, and the feelings dolly 
and the aenae of pkaaure and pain is less keen, and appioacheB 
nearer to that of the bmte creation. -""^ 

In our Educational systems due regard must be had to the 
requirements of growtli, develo])ment, aud ti'aiiiing, and great 
care must be taken to preserve the balance of power, so that 
one shall never be allowed to go on at the espense of the 
other. Dnring rapid fits of growth, there 10 both bodily and 
mental prostration, and neither can be forced witlioiit injury to 
the whole system : there i» but a limited supply of vital energy, 
and if the demands are great in one direction, a reduction most 
be made in some other. The intellectoal forcing systems of 
our Schools, where mental effort alone is looked for and 
appreciated, are altogether at variance with these principles, 
and the consequences are lamentable in the extreme, although 
unobserved or misunderstood from ignorance of the law we are / 
explaining, and of the principle that education is the drawing ; 
out — the developing, strengthcJiing, and perfecting of all our 
natural powers, and not a mere strain upon the memory and ; 
intellectual fiusulties, at the expense of the others^^- — 

When growth and development are finished, the same 
fatal error attends the distribution of force in aft^r life, and. 
parts of the mind are exercised at the expense of the others, 
until many of our highest and most delicate faculties die for 
want of sustenance, and we have only a crippled and im- 
perfect human being.* 

♦ ** You dwarf the remaiu'mg faculties, when you develop one to abnormal 
Bize and atreugth. Thus hfive men been great preachers, but uncommonly 
neglectful paieuts. Thus have meu beeu gioat SUitesmeu, but omitted to pay 
their tnwlMDian'ii bilk. Thw man hm been gnftt mond mod social reformers, 
whoM own live* stood nradi in need of moral end aoeUl nfomiAtioo. I 
ahoold judge, from • portrait I h«yo aoen of Mr. ThomM Si^^orfl, the duunpioa 
of England, that this eminent individual has attended to bis physieal to tho 
negleot of his iatellectael development. His face appears deficient in intelU- 
gence, though his body eeemed abundant in muscle. And possibly it is better 
to eeek to develop the entire nature — intellectual, morftl. and physical — than 
to punh one part of it into a prominence that stuuts aud kills the n^at. It is 
better to be a complete man, thau to be essentially a poet, a statesman, a 
prise fighter. Such an inordinate growth in a single diroetion, ie truJj morbid. 
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We have already explained at length the nature of our 
faculties : we shall now show how they are misused and mis- 
directed. 

'Firet Wifli respect to Woman and {he still mnch-dispnted 

point of her greater or less snperioritj to man. Probably 
each is superior to the other in the position nature has assigned 
them ; the diihculty has been to find that position^ and for each to 
be Batisfied with it A man*s brain weighs on an average dlba. 
Soz. ; a woman's only Slbs. lloz. ; and, as power is in propor- 
tion to the size of the organ, that settles the (juestion as to the 
relative strength of mindj but woman's brain^ if it has less 
power^ has generaflj more sensibility and delicacy of peroeplaoa^ 
and is calculated to do some tilings better than a man's. Witii 
respect to her place and position in tiie world,* much lias 
been said of late days about the " independence of woman," 
and so £eu: as the law has aided to consign her over to man aa 
his properiyy too much cannot be said about her emancipation ; 
bat in ftct neither man nor woman was intended to be inde- 
pendent. Woman, like the ivy, is supported by the stronger 
trunk of the man, and if when such support fails her she some- 
times shoots np into an independent tree, she more fiequentiyi 
like the ivy, crawls along tiie ground. Man on the other hand 
requires softening and refining by the woman. Bachelors and 
spinsters are not complete in themselves ; man is not made by 
a given nmnber of legs, arms, and other parts, but by the 
mind; now one-third of the mental fiusiilties lie nnosed and 
undeveloped in the single man, and this observation appliea 

li reminda one of the geese tvhoM litani go to form tlutt ngil dda\j, ih* 

pati de foie grcu. By subjeoting a goose to a certain manner of life, you 
dwarf its legs, wings, and general muscular development ; but you make its 
lirer gruw as large as itself. I have known human beings who practised on 
their mental powers a precisely analogous iliscipline. The power of calculating 
in figorei, of writinjc poetry, of ohesa-playiog, of preaching Bermona waa 
tremendoni ; M all fiiolr otiiiv boiilliM wwt ]ik« tlit Iflgi and wings of tho 
Mening gooM.**— A Mbdwn Wiitor, name foigoitao* 

* The following remarks on Woman's place and work, with but littlt 
alteration, formcfl part of a paper read afc the first meeting of the Social Scieaoe 
Aaaooiationi Ootobcr, 1857. 
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with still greater force to single women. It requires, tlien, 
one man and one woman to constitute one human being ; and 
together as much as possible let them do the work of the 
worid between them. Let the bnsmess of the world be equally 
divided, bat each keep in their own department; each is 
highest, best, strongest, and fii'st there. Lot botli take their 
own road, but let not these roads bo competing lines. Women 
should have work, but not in eon^Mtttum with men. From her 
peculiar organisation, she has her sphere; let her woric be 
found in it. Jfshc feed uh, clutlic us, bring lis into the world, 
educate us, nurse us, and make a home what it ought to be, 
tills is her work ; and if it be done properij, sorely she will 
have enough to do — ^it is at least one-half the business of life. 
Bat at present it is not done. If she will do this well, — men 
beiug exonerated from taking their turn at child-bearing, — she 
may well be released from all harder work, whether of mind 
or body. Let ns consider each of these points. By feeding 
us is not meant earning oar bread, but cooking it What- 
ever it may suit transcendental young ladies to say, gastronomy 
is of far more importance to us than astronomy ; and what- 
ever truth may be found in astrology, the stars have less 
Moence upon m Ommmr dtSlj pudding. Oookbig » a 
science, and ought to be treated as sach — as much so as 
chemistry. It has been said that if a man drinks beer lie 
tliinks beer ; and whether this be true or not, we do know that 
different meats and drinks aflfect the mind as w«U as the body 
difierently, and we ought to be fed according to the require- 
ments of our systems. We change not with " the breezy call 
of incense breathing morn," or "still evening" and twilight 
grey/* so much as with our dietary and the state of our 
digestionsy and moral conduct at present has more to do with 
eating and drinking than with principle ; for as Dr. Heid says, 
" lie whose disposition to goodness can resist the intluence 
of dyspepsia, and whose career of philanthropy is not liable 
to be checked by an obstruction in the hepatic orgftns, may 
boast of much deeper and firmer virtue than fells to the 
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ordinary lot of hmnan natare." We have nracli fiillen away 

Btnce the days of our great-grandmothers, who considered 
atteutlon to these things among their daily duties ; but now a 
WQman of the lower daas has no knowledge to guide either her 
choice of food, or economy in preparing it, and women of the 
upper claiis consider such knowledge beiieatli them. Tliere is 
not a single change which takes place in the prepai-ation of our 
foody the mUtmaU of which is understood ; and cooking, the 
most important of all departments of science, is a series of 
Mrs. Kitchener's and Mrs. Glasse^s old woman's tales, and the 
pui'est empiricism. Here, then, is a dc{)artnient of science, at 
present almost untrodden, open to women. I do not mean to 
say that they must all tnm cooks, but all ought to understand 
the Chemistry of Food and the Sdenoe of Gastronomy and 
good digestion. 

Again, the departments of nursing and early education 
belong alone to women, and these cannot go on pro]Krly with 
any employment away fiom home. Probably the Mens sona 
ta eorpore sano^* depends more upon the first year's nursing 
than upon all the other years put together. Whatever the 
lowly may think who go out to work, or the high who transfer 
the office to asses or other wet nurses, it is an office that can- 
not be per formed by deputy. The mother only can properly 
nurse her own child, and her arms alone can furnish the cradle 
it requires. The same may he said of the earliest years of 
childhood. Women know how to rear up children," but so 
6r only ae instinct and tradition teach them, and all science 
were useless without sudi instinct ; but they know nothing of 
all the " wondrous power's that lie folded up" in the little 
being they have brought into the world — the unfolding and 
developing of which depend principally upon themselyesL 
What do women know of Physiology and Psychology, and tJie 
proper use, and therefore the abuse, of eacli bodily and mental 
faculty; of the education of the body and the education of 
the feelings which especially bebng to their department? 

It is woman also that must furnish nurses for the sick. 
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But this also ought to be a scientific profession, and it is time 
the race of Mrs. Gamps were only fossil specimens. Here a 
medical education to enable the nurse the better to aid nature 
and the doctor would be very uaefbl, and some kind of medicai 
degree might attend it, without aasuming the masculine ILD.^ 
and such qualified practitioners might perhaps better "minister 
to the necessities of delicate young womanhood" than the other 
sex. Noraing is peculiarly a woman's elementi and in the 
arrest of disease as mnch perhaps depends upon good nursing 
as upon the physician. 

Doctoring is one of tlie ' rights of women,' which albeit 
theoretically denied is practically conceded so universally thai 
it is piobable that all the M.D.'s in England, with the i^th^ 
caries to boot, do not order more drugs than are yearly 
* exhibited' by their unlicensed female domestic rivals. It is 
not a question whether such a state of things be desirable; it 
ezistoi and no legislation can alter it The two differenoes 
between the anthorised doctors and unanthorised doctoresses 
are simply these — that the first are paid and the second unpaid 
for their services, and the first have sotne scientific knowledge 
and the second none atalL * * * * * * 
*^As we have said, men and women mU go continaally to 
women far medical advice in all those thonsand oontingencieB 
and minor maladies out of whicli three-fourths of the mortal 
diseases of humanity arise. There is no use scolding, and 
saying they oyght to go to the apothecary or the M.D. People 
will not do so, least of all will delicate women do so when it is 
possible to avoid it Tlie only question is, whetlier the advice 
which in any case they will get from a woman will be good 
advice or bad advice — advice founded on some scientific know^ 
ledge, or advice derived &om the wildest empiricism and 
crassest ignorance.*'* 

Women should clothe us, or at least tlieir own sex and 
children. Women are no longer spinsters, not even the 

* " What duOl we do with our Old Maids r by Misa F. P. Cobbe. From, 
Kovtmber, 1869. 
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nnmanied. The time was when the spinning and weaving of 
sheets, shirts, and broad doth were done at home ; hat now 
diis is done by the steam-engine. A man by the aid of steam 

and machinery can do 200 times the work his wife formerly 
did ; and surely the amount of increased production ought to 
haye enabled him to keep his wife and children without their 
bang obh'ged to add to the weekly income; and so it nn- 
doubtedly would have done if a National System had obliged 
the father to send his children to School till the time the bovs 
should be apprenticed to skilled labour, and the girls consigned 
to the moiher^s care to be instmeted in woman^s woriu* The 
wife would thus have feund quite enough to do without work- 
ing at a trade. But our industrial system has now absorbed a 
large portion of both wife and children, and to i*etrace our steps 
will be very difficult But if machinery now does the spinning 
and sewing, it was thus intended to release women to some 
higher occupation. Let them, tlien, spin the clothing for the 
mind. To the man belongs strength — to the woman delicacy of 
perception and sensitiveness : her spring of mind is more highly 
tempered, and vibrates to the slightest touch and to the music 
of the spheres. Her instincts may be trusted— 4ier reason not 
The most beautiful thing in creation herself, it is her place to 
beautify all around — to add the ideal to the reaL To her| 
iheni particularly belongs the Art of Living. 

The Art of Living is the most important department in life, 
and it is the least understood. To the strength of man belongs 
Production — the transforming the rough and raw material into 
all the world requires. To the woman belongs the ordering 
and administering of these thingSi so as to produce the greatest 
economy and the largest amount of enjoyment at home. If the 
wife of a poor man understood this, it would save him much 
more than he now gets by her earnings either away from home 
or at home. At present she does not know how to buy food 
economically, or to cook it, or to cut out dothes, or to nurse 

* Women caonot be l^rought up to trades, where highly Bkilled labour 
ia required, without ft loug appreuticesbip, and sarelj this would be lost 
labour in iMSl HuPM OiMi Ottt of four. 
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and attend to children's complaints, or to do anything else that 
shows she understands the art of living happily and economi- 
caUy, In the higher daases, if this were nndentoody it would 
banish at once the present ezpensive style of living tiiat is the 
curse of English society, and all the snobbery that belongs to 
it; and infttiftad of a heavy, dead, cumbroosy enervating, 
stifling loxoiy, we should have beantj and g^racey and poetiy 
and the fine arts, and whatever should bring vividly before the 
mind all that was best worth remembering in the past, or look- 
ing forward to in the future. When women understand the 
art of living, she will be able to make a heaven of home npoa 
a third of what it now lequirea to support our present cosllj 
conventionalism. In thus advocating the domestic employ- 
ment of women, we by no means advocate their dependence 
upon men : what we contend for is, mutual dependence. To 
the women we give the highest department of all, — the Art of 
living— of making life happy ; and to her also will genenllj 
belong the neict highest, the cnltivaiaon in man of the spiritnal 
and the aesthetic The man is too much occupied with the real 
to have time for the ideal, except through and hj the aid of his 
other half— the woman. 

Surely, then, there is enough for women to do to make her 
proj^orly independent in these departments, if the work is to 
be done well, without her appearance on the stock- exchange, 
or in the fimners* market, or in the merchants' desk, or 
in the factoxy, or in competition with our parsons, lawyers, 
or physicians. Here is half the work of the world, if it were 
well done ; but it has never been well done. Women are not 
educated to work well, and too many think it a degrading 
occupation to work at all, at least at any useful occupation. Mra. 
Bodichon in her excellent pamphlet on Woman and Work,'* 
very truly says, " People are grasping after some grandiose 
task, something * worthy* of their powers, when the only 
proof of capacity they give is to do small things badly.'* 

But women, we are told, want work, and 6d. and Is. a-day 
at shirt-auiking and slops is but poor pay ; but all uubkilled 
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labour is badly paid, and an agricultural labourer gets little 
more. Let them qualify thenuelyee to do their own work in 
the way it oaght to be done, and the supply, as the Economists 

tell us, will beget the demand. 

But the law, we are told, " tied the hands" of one- 
half of mankind^ and condemned the larger number of women 
to inactivity and frivolity." We suspect there is considera- 
able exaggeration here ; but tf there are such unjust laws, they 
should be repealed, and women be placed before the law uj)on 
a perfect equality with men. Nature has legislated upon this 
aubjecti and so distinctly that man may save himself tlie 
trouble. A woman's proper work can be (bund only at home. 
Napoleon said long since, " That the old systems of instruction 
are worth nothing," aud he asked what was wanting that the 
youths of France be well educated, and Madame Campon 
replied *^ Mothers but mothers have not been supplied, for 
where are women qualified to bring up their own children 
properly, and able in the other departuients we liave mentioned, 
to make a home what it ought to be ? If a man*s wife goes 
out to work, he has no home ; the house is dirty, the children 
nncared for, there is no cookery, no coniibrt, and the public* 
house parlour is the working man*s home. The factory sys- 
tem, and the way in which women are employed in England, 
make a home impossible, and with it goes every social and 
moral tie^ and society iails to pieces. The only thing that 
enables a working man to rise, and the foundation therefore of 
€dl his other virtues, is providence, and it is in a home tliat 
this must have its source i it is there it first rises — that is the 
centre of all his thrift, around which everything accumulates. 
But many women, we are told, have no homes, and we are 
also informed (I do not know* on what antliority) that 43 j>er 
cent of women in England and Wales at the age of 20 and 
upwards, are unmarried. This is a large number, but many of 
the unmarried possess peculiarities, natural or acquired, that it 
is inidesirable to transmit to posterity. If those who have no 
homes would qualify themselves profetsionalh/ to lielp tltuse tliut 
r F 2 
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have, there would be no fear that their qualifications would 

remain idle, be unappreciated, or badly paid. Let tliem im- 
prove the quality of what tlioy have to offer, and its importance 
will be recognisedy and it will be more in demand* This is the 
way to make them really ^^independent," to make them of 
more importance, and thus ensure to them more respect and 
better treatment. But by bringing their labour into com- 
petition with men in the already o?er-etocked laboor market^ 
• they drag the married women and children in also. Instead of 
trying to introdaoe more women into trades and manufactures, 
our efforts ouglit, I think, to be directed towards exti'icating 
those who have already got themselves involved, not only with- 
out any real increase of wages or other measurable advantage 
to themselves, bat to their positive injury; for, as John 
Stuart Mill truly says : — " Ceteris paribus, those trades are by 
hr the worst paid in which the wife and children of the 
curtizan aid the work. The income which the habits of the clasa 
demand, and down to which they are almost sore to multiply, 
is made up, in those trades, by the earnings of the whole 
family, while in others the same income must be obtained by 
the labour of the man alone. It is even probable that the 
ooUective earnings will amount to a smaller sum than those of 
the man alone in other trades ; because the prudential restraint 
on marriage is unusually weak when the only consequence 
immediately felt is an improvement of circumstances, the joint 
earnings of the two going further in their domestic economy ' 
after marriage than before." 

With half the work, then, that peculiarly belongs to women, 
from constitutiou and circumstances, undone, and the other 
half badly done, employment in trades, and manufiustuies, 
and in professions, as is the present custom in fVanoe, would 
be a step backwards in civilization, not forwards. 

Man has no more at present found his place and position in 
the world than woman ; and the civilization of the present day, 
after all, is but a civilized barbarism. According to Carlyle, 
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If yoo want to make sudden fertones in it, and achieve the 

temporary hallelujah of flunkeys for yourself, denouncing the 
perennial esteem of wise men ; if you can believe that the chief 
end af man is (o collect about him a bigger h^p of gold than 
ever before^ in a shorter time than ever before, yon wiU find 
it a most handy and every way ftirthersome blessed and 
felicitous world. But for any other human aim, I think you 
will find it not fiirthersome. If you in any way ask practi- 
cal] j| How a noble life is to be led in it ? Yon will be .Ind^ 
if yon get any creditable answer, or find any made road what- 
ever. Alas, it is even so. Your heai't's question, if it be of 
that sort, most things and persons will answer with a Nonsense ! 
Noble life is in Drary-lanei and wears yellow boots. Yon fooly 
compose yourself to your pudding I'* 

Afjain. J. S. Mill savs, "That entire nnfixedness in the 
social position of individuals — that treading upon the heels of 
one another— -that habitual dissatisfaction of each with the 
position he oocupiesi and eager desire to push himself into the 
next above it — has not this become, and is it not becoming 
more and more, an English characteristic ? In England, as 
well as in Americai it appears to foreigners^ and even to 
/ Englishmen recently returned from a foreign oountiji as if 
everybody had but one wish— to improve his condition, never 
to enjoy it, as if no Englishman cared to cultivate either the 
pleasures or the virtues corresponding to his station in society, 
but solely to get out of it as quickly as possible ; or if that 
cannot be done, and until it is done, to seem to have got out 
of it The liypocrisy of luxury, as M. de Tocqueville calls 
the maintaining an appearance beyond one's real expenditure, 
he considers as a democratic peculiarity. It is surely an 
English one." 

Man*s great aim should be, the predominance and habitual 

activity of those feelings that peculiarly distinguish In'm as 
i man ; instead of which he seeks Wealth, and with it Power and 
Distinction, and we have occasional glimpses only of higher 
foelings and motives. A savage King visited a discovery ship 
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in stark-naked majesty, with an old navy cocked hat on his 

Jieacl, and ;i pair of tarnished epaulettes on liis bare shoulders, 
the gift of some previous European visitors. All the world is 
now seeking distinction in the same way, only with more of 
the same things — line clothes, a large house, many servants, 
|)ainted carriages, rich carj)ets, easy chairs, sofl beds, ricli 
i» ines, costly bancpiets. Sup[)ose even that we reach perlection 
in this laudable end and aim'' of oar existence, where shall 
we tdtimately arrive? We might rival Geoige the IV. per- 
haps, who was the most perfect gentleman in Emrope, as fiur 
as such things could make him ?* 

According to Emerson, We thus spend our incoiOes^£»r 
paint and paper, and not for the things of a man. Our ex* 
pense is almost all for conformity. It is for cake that we run in 
debt ; 'tis not the intellect, not the heart, not beauty, not 
worship, that costs so much. Wliy needs any man be rich ? 
Why most he have horses, and fine garments, and handsome 
apartments, and access to great hooses and places of amuse* 
meut? Only for want of thought Once waken in him a 
divine thought, and he flees into a solitary garden or garret to 
enjoy it, and is richer with that dream than tlie fee of a country 
would make him." <^It is true,** he says, ^'we dare not 
trust our wit for making our house pleasant to our friends, and 
80, we buy ice-creams." And again, " Parched corn eaten to- 
day that I may have roast fowl to my dinner on Sunday, is a 
haseness; but parched com and a house with one apartment, 
tliat I may be free of all perturbations of mind, tiiat I may be 
serene and docile to what God shall speak, and girt and ready 
for the lowest mission of knowledge or good will, is fiiigjdity 
for gods and lieroes." TiTie freedom requires that we should 
be unshackled in our bodily powers, in our affections, in oar 

*«*BatUlliaMi9wlMiiwii8h«r I look «kroagh tU bla Bfs, iad rBOogite 
bat a bow and a grin. I tiy aod take bim to piaoea» an«l fiod aOk atookiociv 

padding', sinys. a curtt witli frogs aod fur oollar, a star and Uo* libbon, a 

pocket h.iti(]k«rchief prudigiixisly j'ceuted, one of TrueGtt's bent nutty.browii 
w'lf^i* reeking with oil, a net of te«itb. nnil a huf^e black fitc-k. u ader-waiatooatl^ 
aud Uian more uudur-waittcoatB, aud then n(^hing.'' — TkacJcerajf. 
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nnderstandiDg, in our reason and will, that tlic highest powers 
and mflaences of our nature may have full play ; and depend 
npon it we are in the wrong path for this, and we have 
become slaves to the very woi*st kind of ** necessity," — to the 
hardetjt of all task-mantel's — conventionalism. Like Gulliver, 
the Lilliputians have tied us down with innumerable small 
strings, and if we make any effort to free ourselvefty they let 
fly a perfect shower of their tiny arrows npon us. 

What we have to seek is not wealth, and the bondage it 
confers, but the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. The 
present aUving after wealth is but seUing omr aoula to the devil 
for what is faUely considered worldly prosperity. All these 
things will I give you, if you will fall down and wor- 
ship mc,'' and how many unconsciously do so, as every high 
and noble and true human feeling is gradually obliterated 
in the all-engroasing and ali-abaorbing ponmit I Truly ^ how 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
heaven." As Mill tells us, " Capacity for the nobler feelings 
is in most natures a very tender plant, easily killed, not only 
by hostile influences, but by mere want of sustenance." £Mu» 
dve attention to business or money-making, or to any passion 
or sensual pursuit, absorbs all the nervous " force;" and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to revive the aesthetic and more 
refined susceptibilities, when this has been long continued* 
Considering the sustained attention that the daily calling 
requires in the great majority, to miuntain the due balance is 
almost inijiossible ; still a complete cluiracter developed on all 
sides is what we have to aim at. Tiie too great predominance 
of the SBstlietic would unfit us for the commoner and coarser 
duties of life: and yet constant activity, — steady, habitual, 
persevering occupation in tlie path of duty,* is the secret of 

* ** W« are tniule up of aclivities nim* parla and paBsivitieK one— being capa-* 
h\v^ of only one part iu plensure to uiue parta iu duty ; and uolesH w« prey 
m>ou Bumethiug external, internal cnivingH will prey upon ub. In other wurde, 
the satitfaotioD of active and beoevulent elertiooa ia almost iuexhauatible } 
wImnm plMSOfM doy, Mid by i ep«|jtion aonring, t«ra to pdn. Lftbonr b tlM 
doom of alL Too may avoid tho manaal, but yon ioenaM tho mmta]. Tou 
may avoid iho burden of tbe ihoald«c% bat yoa ineraaaa 41m burden of the 
heart and i^ta.*'— Blkerton Beotoiy/* bj tho Rot. Jaoiaa Pyoroft* p 41ii 
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happiness, ^^'c all desire success, and that is de2)eiident upon 
strennoos effort, and effort upon mental training. No kind of 
excellence is easy of attainment Then 

" Into life's gohlf't freely ]»re8a, 
Tiie lea?e« ttuit give it bitteroess 

and let us not fnr«4C't in this conduct of ourselves, that " Tliere 
arc no birds in last year\s no>ts." We have our Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, and Winter, and when we have arrived at the 
Antumn or Winter of life, we cannot go back to Spring 
Summer, as too many fondly hope to do who spend all their 
early life in making a fortune ; putting ofl' the enjoyment of it 
till their old age. They find too late that the tastes and pur- 
suits that belonged to their youth cannot be renewed. 

The fiumlties have each a distinct and diverse action upon 
the body and health. The predominant action of the moral 
and a3sthetic feelings produces an internal sunshine which 
adverse curcumstances can scarcely cloud : — 

" What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy. 
The soul's oalm sunshine and the heartfelt joy," 

is the immediate result It : — 

**Lay8 the rough path of peevish uature even ; 
And opens in each heart a little hea?*n." 

As our feelings increase in strength with exercise, this state 
ought to become habitual as we grow in years, replacing 
tlie moi*e active pleasures of youth. On tlie otlier hand, the 
objects of the propensities &il as we grow older, and if we 
have trusted to them, we have the full sense that all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit." The abuse of the propensities, 
or these feelings in excess, constitute envyy hatred, malice, 
jealousy, anger, fear; and all act injuriously on the bodily 
system. Pale with fear, sick with love, bowels of com- 
passion, Ac, are no metaphors, but indicate the different ways 
in which the body is affected. It is better not to " bottle up" 
such feelings, but to let tliem off as harmlessly as possible; as 
the Apostle says, Be ye angry, but sm not'* We should dis- 
charge our anger and grief in talk or muscular exercise, or else 
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they cloud the mind, and keep out mental sunshine for hours. 
As Jean Paul Richtei* says, "for a little iiuligiKition, ^ The 
devil I* or ' All the devils T is sufficient; but for the splenetic 
fever of angery I would prescribe, ^ Satan and his hellish 
grandmother V and go on increasing the power of the remedy 
by the addition of a little * thunder' and Mjjasting,' since the 
healing power of the electric fluid is so well known." 

£ach feeling or set of feelings has its natural term of 
greatest activity, — ^the propensities in early life, the sentiments 
at its close. Thus it has been beautifully said, " Love is the 
shadow of the morning, which decreases as the day advances : 
iiiendship on the contrary, is the shadow of the evening, which 
Btrengtihens with the setting sun of life." With respect to the 
sentiment of love which moralists so much exalt, to the exclu- 
sion almost of all others, we must not forget that we are aa 
much called upon to hate the evil as to love the good, and that 
probably the former feeling played the more useful part in the 
earlier ages of the world ; again, also, we most not forget that 
love, hate, faith, belief, are no more voluntary than the tooth- 
ache is; they are not therefore the proper subjects of com- 
mand. We cannot love tliat which appears hateful, or hate 
that which appears loveable, or believe that which appears 
incredible. We are commanded to love God and our neigh- 
bour, but we cannot love God if his character is drawn onlv to 
excite fear, nor our neighbour from a sense of duty. He must 
be loveable if we are to love him. Consequently, as Mr. H. J. 
Black says, ^'A mere revulsion from that which is wrong 
would never make a fine people; and the scarecrow method of 
frightening folks from sin is in every way below tlie natural 
method of making them love goodness and virtue."* 

Happiness is about equally dependent upon onr own selves 
and external circumstances, and attends the legitimate exercise 
of every mental function, both in rich and poor. Our ti*ue 
interest then is to maintain the due balance between them, and 
to keep all our Acuities in exercise with as little Ubour and 

* ** Phiioaophj of ProgreM in Human AStan," p. 197. 
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ti*oul)le as possible. If we duly cultivate the sul>jcctivc 
elements of our nature^ we may well do without the costly 
objective) for oor sarroundings are felt according to the quali- 
ties which not thej, ])ossesA, and the most essential elements 
of happiness, like air and water and sunshine, are God's free 
gifU,* We may be satistied witli less than " society'' at present 
considerB a reBpectable position ; we could do even without 
society** itself by the aid of daily intercourse in our libraries 
with the threat and ^?o«d of all part ajres. We must learn to 
look uj) to worth rnther than to wealth, and to choose our 
acquaintance and friends from their talent and refinement 
and sympathy with our higher qualities, and not for their mere 
social status. In fkct^ we must emanci])ate ourselves from tlie 
slavery of conventionalism, and we may then bcfrin to live a 
. really honest life, in harmony with tlie circumstances re(juisite 
(br the development and exercise of our best feelings. In this 

* *■ Tb«rt WM, Mi9"we tniUevtt ttUl la, in tli« Mamcho ietto latlitutios far 
the blind, in ionuit^ Laoim BridgtmM, wlio bM beea Ulod, dmt, and dnmh, 
rinee aha wm abaut a yaar old. Her only knowladga froai iriUMWt mnal 

nccordingly have been commuoicnted through the senae of tooall and taata. 
Our infonimtion to her natuml confUtion i« tlefeotiTe; but after some yenrs* 
training she is delini»»ited ae ' much improved in p"r«onal appt-arftncn na w- ll 
as ill intellect; her c uintenance beams with (uf elligLMicP, Hhe is alwaja active 
at study, wurk, or »lio never repines, and most of her time is gay and 
frulicsome. She is now vaiy expert with her needle, she kuite Tery uatiily, 

and oao make twine bags, and ▼ariooa hnoy ariiolaa very prettily 

She ia r«rf dodia, baa • qoiok Mnaa of proprietj, dfaataa haraall with grail 
Beatnata, and ia alwaja e »rr«ot iu bar daportmaot. She can apeak bj osaans 
vf Uie manual alpbaliet with gnat bdlitj and rapidity ; her vooabobuy eom- 
pr^aada (ha name* uf all common obj-ctM ; the Uiaa atyaotifes expressiTa of 
positive qnalities, such aa hard, soft, swert, sour} Terbs exprasaive of action, 
«uch as give, take, ride, run, in the present, pai»t, and future tenses. She 
Tronnt'cts adjectives st)d nouns to express their qualities ; slie introduce* 
Verba into ^ntences ami connects thein by conjunctions, &c.' In wliort. it 
\vould be difficult to find a child in possession of all her sensea and the ad- 
Vantages that wealth and paranUl lom oaa baaiow. wbo ia mute eentented 
%itd abearful, or to wbom esfalenoa aeema a griater blaaaing tbaa It doaa to 
Ihia bereaved oraatiire. for wbom ibe aon baa no U|^t» tbe idr no eonnd, and 
Ibe fluwara no colour nor amelL*' — Ptychological JownuU, Jan., 1863, p. 70. 
^hin CHj«o ndmirablj illustratea how much depends upon ourselvea, and how 
little npon the object-n f)f sense. It nl«o fuminhi s nn excellent lesson upon the 
Innate nature of thu meiitHl fHculties, and how little ia required to bring theaa 
Into healthy aud Joyutih activity. 
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alone is trae freedom, ibis alone will give us power to think 

or not to think, to move or nut to move, according to tlie j)re- 
ference or dircction of our own mind and as mind is mani- 
fested only under certain conditions of bodjr^ we must secure 
as much as maybe the perfection of the instrument, and keep it 
tuned in harmony to itself and all things around U3 ; wo must 
keep it out oi" the sphere ot" Uttle troubles, and engaged as much 
as possible on great, or at least, unselfish objects, — if only in 
the search for one single truthy and in making it a little more 
' bright for the world's cognizance — so that not a string shall jar 
discordantly, and then — 

" The meaaest floweret of the yale, 
The ilmplett note thai swelk the gale, 
The oommoo sun, tbe air, the tkieB^ 
To as are opening Paradise." 



We must not conclude without considering what bearing 
the principles we have laid down and applied to our know- 
ledge of man, have also on our knowledge of €k>d — to Deism 

or Theism. It is impossible to accept contradictions, such as 
the doctrines of Necessity and Free-will, or the doctrine that 
God is all in all, and man and nature something- brides, 
l^eiiher IT iz necessary that such contradicnons' should be 
held, excej)t to retain ancient superstitions in Ethics and 
Theology, which fall to the ground iiuniediately we dare to be 
true to ourselyes and to the supreme reason given us for our 
guidance. We have previously seen, then, that 

^* Nothing comes to pass without a cause. What is self- 
existent, must be from I'.lcrnlty, and nnist be uncliangeable ; 
but as to all things that be^m to be, they arc not self-existeut, 
' and therefore must have some foundation of their existence 
without themselves.** 

« 

G a 2 
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f ' Force can neither come into existence nor cease to exist 

Each inanifestation of lorce can be interpreted only as the effect 
of some antecedent force ; no matter whether it be an inorganic 
action, or animal movement, a thought, or a feeling. £itber 
this mnst he conceded, or else it mnst be asserted that oar 
saccessive states of conscionsness are self-created." 

Wiien we view the world as one universal effect, we are 
at onoe led to the contemplation of a Universal Divine Agency. 
/4)oes not the Infinite act on evefj atom? * * Qod never 
/ delegates His power: He cannot transfer divinity to a snh- 
\y stance : there is no power therefore separated from Himself." 
The Great First Cause must, therefore, be equally the Great 
Last Cause of all things — the only real and efficient power in 
the universe. To be logically consistent, we mnst come to the 
conviction that God does everj'thing or nothing. There is no 
such thing as Nature and God — all is God. Individuality, or 
an3rthing separate from Him, is a mode of thought, and has no 
real existence ; and this conclusion that man is nothing — Qod 
is all, is no new doctrine, only it has never been logically and 
consistently carried out 

" Tliose modes of the Unknowable which we call motion, 
heat, light, chemical afSnity, &c., are alike transformable into 
I Bach other, and into those modes of the Unknowable which we 
\ / distinguish as sensation, emotion, thought; these, in their turns, 
V being directly or indirectly re-transformable into the original 
shapes." And these as tliey change, are bnt the varied 

God," 

<^ All these efiects, which we commonly say are the efFeds of 
the natural powers of matter and laws of motion, of gravitation, 
J attraction, and the like, are indeed (if we speak strictly and 
properly,) the effects of Grod acting npon matter oontinnally 
and every momoit*** 

He is the universal Being, of which all things are tlie 
manifestations. Every thing is a mode of God's attribute of 
extension ; every thought, wish, or feeling, is a mode of His 

• Dr. Samuel CUirke's Works, vol. 2, p. 698, folia 
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atlribato of Thought." The whole sensitive existence is but 

the innomerable mdividoal ^es with which the Infinite World 

Spirit beholds Himself.** In the constancy of what we call the 

laws of nature, we satisfy ourselves with second causes, and 

cease to recognize their all-sustaining aource. ^''^ ^"^^ 

the qualities or properties of maj^ss^JSSP, mere force or power* 

and th6 ^xistenceof matter itself is assumed on the snj^xMitioii 

tliat there inust l)e something to which those qualities pertain 

or belong'; but we may do without this assumption altogether, 

(T^e aboye view be correct, for tlie qualities are qualities not 

of matter^ bat of Qod. Whatwe call ultimate alomsy*' and 

their extraordinary tendencies, may as well be mere laws of 

force as of matter. Tliere cannot be God and matter, for 

that which is Infinite can have no limitation ; — we cannot 

bound or hmit the infinite by anything ¥Fithout or beyond itself ; 

God rmut be all in all. No doubt we shall be accused in this 

work of materialistic tendencies, and yet we find no room for 

matter at all : its existence is a mere hypothesis whicli we can 

do as well without, as it is not at all a necessary link in the 

chain of sequences. We find only force or po wer^ and that 

not separate from its source, or from &od. The only reality 

we find underlying all things, is the Great Unknown. 

** There lives aud works 
A soul in all thingv, and that soul is God.'* — Cowpbb. 

We have seen that the world is created within our own 
mind&^Tliu l^ry heavens, flie blue canopy, the boundless 

ocejin, the beauties of sunshine and of the green earth, are 
the result of some unknown cause without us, which we call 
matter, but it is thus that Gkxl mirrors Himself within us — a 
much more perfect representation than any man creates after 
his own imaga 

We thus regard the nniverae as tl^ manifestation of some 
transcendent life, to^ which our separj^ejaidiyidual Jife>Ja 

"reTated f and tTiat as with it^e have been from Eternity, to 
Eternity we must remain. From God we came, and when 
the prism of our present individuality is broken, to Qod we 
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must return. Our senses give ns but a glimpse of tliat vast 
chain of being ! wbich witli God began.** Philosophers tell as 
tliat in what apjKjars solid, inert matter to us, the ultimate 
atoms urc sej)ju'ate irom each other, aii'l revolve in constant 
motion round a centre, hke our solar sybtum, ^and it was Sir 
Isaac Newton's opinion that that solar universe might present, 
to some sense, an a])i)earance like that which solids present to 
us, for tliat the distances of the stars Ironi each other are 
probably not greater in proportion than the atoms of what we 
call solid matter. As far as we can trace it, the same law, the 
same force, pervades the whole. The universe is one: from 
an atom to a world, — from the animalcule, of wbich 500 
millions are contaijied in a single drop of water, to tbe 
sensitive'' of Heiciienbach, upon whom separate stars 
exercised a distinctly different influence. 

*' To Him no high, no low, no great, no small." 

The differences that we make in tliat respect are purely sub- 
jective, the result entirely of our own form of intelligence. It 

is true \ve have nothing before us but iiidi\idual phenomena; 

but examine all these individual pbeuomeua, and you will 
find that each one exists only as a part of some whole ; you 
will find that the whole is as necessary to the parts, as the 
parts to the whole ; and it is this unity that brings us to the 
great truth, — that a Divine Idea lies at the origin of all 

things."* " 

'^'^-^Tlie true doctrine of Omnipresence is," as Emerson says, 

that Qod re-ap])ear8 in aJl His parts in every moss and cob- 
web : thus the universe is alive. Evervthino; in nature con- 
tains all the powers of nature." All the phenomena of the 
universe liave also their counterpart in man's organization. Aa 
the ancients held, he is microcosmos, an abstract or model 
of the world." We have the most varied mechanical, and the 
most delicate chemical action, incessant circulating fluids, life, 
sense, and feeling ; and tljought governing the whole, like the 
Great Soul of Nature. Tlius did God make man in His own 

* Thorndale, p. 416. 
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image, for it is as impossible to disconnect Qod from the 
material living universe, as it is to disconnect the soul from 
the material living body. Alj we see is but the vesture of 

«God, and what we call laws of Xaturc are atlributcH of Deity. 

— — ~ ^ - «•' 

And now it may be asked, are we to rest liere ? What of 
Religion ? And it would appear that the principles laid down 
do not tend to separate us from Him, but rather to bring Him 
nearer to us ; for " we are indeed the offspring of God," — direct 
and immediate, and inseparable fi-om Him. " In Him only 
do we live, and move, and have our beings'' and we feel 
within omrselves His energy diWne." We cannot speak too 
modestly where — ^the order of nature being all we can know — 
we must feel at every stej) beyond our depth, and where the 
most w e can say is that this or that view appears to us the more 
probable. It is true we have little sympathy with that phase 
of Christianity which expresses itself in the cry of Save your 
souls ; each man his own dirty soul for himself," which Kingsley 
says is the cry of modern Christendom ; or with the childish 
anthropomorpliite view by which man creates God, instead of 
God man — making a sort of Jupiter Tonans in human linea- 
ments, and invested with human passions ; but we fed ourselves 
a part 

"Of that st upciuloiis whole, 
Whose body nature is, aud God the Soul/' 

But where so great a mystery remains still unveiled, we 
feel that the Poets are the best theologians, and best express 

our creed. Accordingly we say with them : — 

I cannot go 
Where nuivenal love not smiles arouud,-^ 
Suttoioing all yon orbe, aud all their sons ; 

From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better theuce again, and better itill, 
lu iufiuitti prugressioo.'*— Thomson* 

*' What prodigioH can power divine perform, 
Mori! ^raiul than it produces ever}' year, 
And all in .sight of iiiatteutive man \ 
Familiar with the eilect, we slight the cause ; 
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And iu the oouataocy of nature's course. 

And reguUr return of geuial moutbs, 

Aud lonovation uf a fiided world. 

See uoQghl to wouder mi. * * 

AU we beboM k mifade ; but, Men 

So dnljy all is miiaole in faio. * * 

From dearth to plentj, and from death to lile, 

la Natare^t progrees when the leetoiee man 

In heaTenly troth ; evinoingy as she makes 

The grand transition! that there lives and worfca 

A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

The beauties <^ the wilderne88 are His 

That make so gay the solitary place 

Where no eye seen them. And the fiaixer £<irmS| 

That cultivation glories in, are His. 

He sets the bright procession on its way, 

And marshaln all the order of the year ; 

He marks the bounds which Winter may iiotpafts. 

And bluntii his pointed fury ; in its case, 

Kusset and rude, folds up the tender germ, 

Uoiujured, with inimitable art ; 

And ere one floweiy season Ihdes and dies, 

Dseigns the blooming wonders of the next" 

CuwrsBr—lVuib; M Book, 

Cejise, then, nor order, imperfection name : 
Our proper bliaa dependu on what we blame. 
Submit.— In this or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 
San in the hand of one disposiog Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 
All oature is but art, unknown to thee ; 
All otiance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 
AU disoord, harmony, not understood ; 
All partial enl, uniyerMl good."— >PuP& 
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